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“AMPANINI DIES 
AMID THE SCENES 
OF HIS TRIUMPHS 


Famous Impresario, Champion 
of Progress in Opera-Giv- 
ing, Passes Away in Chicago 
After Long Battle with 
Death— Fortune Gallo 
Heads the List of Possible 
Successors — Campanini’s 
Eventful Career as a Con- 
ductor in this Country and 
Abroad—Horatio W. Park- 
er, the American Composer, 
and Luigi Illica, the leading 
Italian Opera Librettist, Die 
Within the Week 


§ gaa famous musical personalities 
passed away on three successive days 
week. On Dec. 17 occurred the 

eath of Luigi Illica, the most famous 
ra librettist in Italy; on the next day, 
Horatio W. Parker, one of the foremost 
f American composers and among the 
to receive European recognition, 
after three months’ poor health; 

ind on Friday, Dec. 19, Cleofonte Camp- 
ni, world-famous impresario and con- 
luctor, succumbed to double pneumonia, 
following a prolonged illness that took 
its rise in nervous exhaustion from over- 


wor! 





rom his twenty-third year, the oper- 
worlds of two continents knew the 

ess of Cleofonte Campanini’s dy- 
vitality, his splendid vision, and 

nis instant response to the stimulus of 
new idea; from the day that he took 
onductor’s desk at Parma, his birth- 

e, to the hours just before his pass- 

' when his thought was still of the 
future of the company he had carried 
me, he labored unceasingly to ad- 

the art of opera-giving. His ac- 
were various. First known as 

ne of the greatest of conductors, he 
e one of the greatest impresarios; 

an encyclopaedic knowledge of his 

t, and a genius for conducting, he 
capacity for organization, a pas- 

r artistic detail, and a flair for 
scovery of vocal and dramatic 


panini was born on Sept. 1, 1860, 
‘amous musical family, and he 
in 1887 into one equally famous. 
ther, Italo Campanini, was the 
tenor of his day; his wife, Eva 
nl, was a celebrated singer, and 
er is Luisa Tetrazzini, whose im- 
_ ise Tame was originally contributed 
\;,.»., her brother-in-law’s activities. 
a Tetrazzini-Campanini has sung 
times in New York; the last 
att 1908, was at a gala performance 
area Chenier,” instituted by Oscar 
a rstein to do honor to her hus- 
> rowess as conductor of the Man- 
an Opera. 


Campanini’s Career 


lly, the young Campanini was 
aS a violinist. As such, he 
t the Parma Conservatory; a fel- 
nt being Arturo Toscanini, with 

ultimately disputed honor as 
est of Italian conductors. Soon 
in in the famous old Teatro 
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conductor, and finally as conductor, in 
1883, he directed “Carmen” with his 
brother Italo under his baton as Don 
José. It was his conducting at this time 
that so impressed Henry E. Abbey, then 
impresario of the Metropolitan, that Mr. 
Abbey brought him over to New York in 
1883 as assistant to Vianesi. On the 
occasion of Marcella Sembrich’s American 
début in “Sonnambula,” Campanini con- 
ducted with marked success. When his 
brother Italo attempted unsuccessfully to 
produce opera in 1887, Cleofonte was as- 
sociated with him; and the experience 
was repeated as again and again the 
young conductor essayed to manage artis- 
tic organizations. He had taken his own 
orchestra on tour through Italy when he 


passed and his fame increased, he be- 
came known not only in theaters and 
opera houses of Italy, but in Spain, 
France, Portugal, England and South 
America as a conductor of transcendent 
gifts. La Scala associated him with 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza for several years; 
and from that gteat operatic center, 
Oscar Hammerstein persuaded him in 
1906 to come once more to New York, as 
chief conductor of the new Hammerstein 
opera company. Until 1909 he held that 
position, conducting at Covent Garden, 
London, during the summer seasons. 
“To give good opera, first get your 
conductor,’ was one of the intrepid 
Osear’s mottoes; and in Campanini he 
had much more, as Hammerstein openly 


De ¢ . . ‘ . “9 . 

Parma, he became assistant was only twenty-one; and as the years admitted. Campaninis theatrical expe- 
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riences in Italy had developed in him a 
genius for stage management; and the 
selection of artists, the direction of re- 
hearsals, the choice of repertoire, all 
could be and often were left to his 
capable hands. Together, he and Ham- 
merstein introduced America to modern 
French opera composers; to the works of 
Massenet, Saint-Saéns, Charpentier and 
Debussy; and to the transcendent art of 
ensemble as it had not heretofore been 
known in opera. Mary Garden, Maurice 
Renaud, Tetrazzini, Gilibert, Gerville- 
Reache, Dalmores, Dufranne, Bonci, and 
McCormack were introduced or reintro- 
duced to the American public at this time; 
and later on, when as impresario, Camp- 


[Continued on page 2] 
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CAMPANINI DIES 
AMID THE SCENES 
OF HIS TRIUMPHS 
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of the 


anini gathered together many 
same artists into the reconstituted Chi- 
cago company, he further showed his 


gift of discriminating choice in singers 
by bringing out Raisa and Galli-Curci, 
on whose eminence ever since it is un- 
necessary to comment. 


Becomes Head of Chicago Company 


It has been said that a difference with 
Mr. Hammerstein as to the relative im- 
portance of French and Italian operas 
and singers led to Campanini’s leaving 
the Hammerstein forces in 1909. Be 
that as it may, when the Metropolitan 
Company put Andreas Dippel in charge 
on Hammerstein’s selling out, the Italian 
conductor was promptly called back from 
Naples, where he had gone to direct at 
the San Carlo; and when the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Company ended its existence 
under that name, it was reorganized by 
a syndicate under the name of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, with Campanini 
at its head, not only as conductor, but 
as manager-in-chief. Said a New York 
critic of him soon after, “This remarkable 
man seems to enjoy having doubled his 
duties,” and the fine pitch to which the 
company attained under his management 
soon justified that enjoyment. New York 
had learned to look forward to the weekly 
visits of the company under its other 
name, and, since 1917, when the Lexing- 
ton Theater housed them for a six weeks’ 
season, the Manhattan Island metropolis 
echoed regularly the plaudits of the 
“home town,” Chicago. 

Said MusicAL AMERICA once of Camp- 
anini’s personality, in an interview with 
him: 

“There radiates a force of energy [from 
him] that can only be called enormous. 
At rehearsals he has often seemed to the 
writer what Mrs. Malaprop said of Cer- 
berus, ‘seven gentlemen in one.’ One 
critic said of him, ‘Campanini is every- 
thing except the scenery and the cos- 
tumes, and he’d be those if he could.’ 
From his orchestra, from the chorus, 
every detail of whose work he has under 
his hawk-like glance even while drilling 
his musicians in a difficult phrase; from 
the artists whom he studies as carefully 
as his scores—from all he demands their 
very best.” As to his diplomacy in deal- 
ing with these last, they used to tell a 
story in Philadelphia of a man who went 
to Campanini once for an increase of 
salary and came away with a decrease, 
but perfectly satisfied that his request 
had been granted. Perhaps. But at any 
rate, it can truthfully be told from the 
writer’s personal observation how kindly 
and pleasant was the atmosphere where 
he ruled, “eat up” work though he did, 
and expected others to. As for forceful- 


ness of personality, when Mary Garden 
cautions her visitors at rehearsal as she 





th, 


The Late Horatio W. Parker 





did last year, not to whisper “because 
Mr. Campanini doesn’t like it,” not much 
more need be said! 


His Boundless Enterprise 


Geographical boundaries did not cir- 
cumscribe Campanini’s love for operatic 
music. Mascagni’s “Isabeau” and Monte- 
mezzi’s “La Nave” were among the 
novelties of the Italian school introduced 
this season by him; the Frenchman 
Maurice Ravel’s “L’Heure Espagnole” 
and the American John Alden Carpen- 
ter’s ballet “The Birthday of the Infanta” 
were scheduled by him for the same 
program later this year; De Koven’s 
“Rip Van Winkle” was also being pre- 
pared; and before the Great War broke 
out, this Italian had had joy in conduct- 
ing “Tristan,” “Lohengrin” and “Par- 
sifal” in this country, as he had had joy 
in giving “The Ring,” first to La Scala 
audiences. That he loved his own coun- 
try and art, went without saying. The 
Verdi celebration that he engineered at 
Parma, in memory of the great master, 
who had praised his work at La Scala, 
was only a partial manifestation of his 
devotion to Verdi. “Falstaff” was said 
to have been his favorite opera; and at 
the touching memorial service in Chicago 
on the Sunday after Campanini’s passing, 
a score of “Falstaff” lay on the stand, 
with his conductor’s baton, for once idle, 
beside it. 

No impresario gave more encourage- 
ment than Campanini to the American 
singer. Carolina Lazzari, Florence Mac- 
beth, Evelyn Herbert, Nina Morgana, 
Dorothy Jardon, Myrna Sharlow, Cyrena 
van Gordon, Irene Pavlovska, Edward 
Johnson and Forrest Lamont were only 
a few of his “finds” among American 
artists. A dream of his was to provide 
grand opera for the masses; only two 
years ago, he told a critic that if he 
could get a theater in New York, he 
would gladly make the experiment of 
bringing over from Italy singers who 
would give this country “the grandest 
of grand opera” at nominal prices. 


Gatti-Casazza’s Tribute 


Said Gatti-Casazza, manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, on learn- 
ing of the death of his former associate: 

“He was a great conductor, a great 
musician. The musical world has suf- 
fered a great loss.” And surely the 
passing of Campanini leaves a gap not 
easily nor soon to be filled. Vision and 
insight combined with personality are 
not often found, and when they are thus 
united, they make of a man, as they 
made of Cleofonte Campanini, one of 
the foremost figures of his. time. 


His Successor 


Reports that a successor to Cleofonte 
Campanini was about to be selected, were 
widely current in musical circles this 
week. Simultaneously with the news of 
the impresario’s death was _ published 
what purported to be an account of 
Campanini’s deathbed selection. In the 
story he was reported to have pointed 
dramatically to Marinuzzi, a conductor 
whom the maestro engaged on his last 
trip to Italy, and exclaimed, “there is 
my successor!” However, it now develops 
that Campanini, being 
unconscious for the past 
few weeks, could not 
even recognize his wife 
at his bedside. 

Several persons more 
or less widely known in 
the musical world have 
made pilgrimages to Chi- 
cago in the past couple 
of weeks, in the interests 
of their own candidacy, 
but so far, no selection 
has been made by the 
Opera Association Board 
of Directors. It is under- 
stood on excellent au- 
thority that the directors 
will have none but a man 
of big caliber in the 
place of their lamented 
General Director and that 
they are slowly and de- 
liberately surveying the 
field in search of a man 
of this high type. The 
names of a handful of 
men of recognized ster- 
ling abilities are men- 
tioned freely in this con- 
nection. 


Gallo Heads the List 


Heading the list is 
Fortune Gallo, whose 
phenomenal success as 


impresario of the San 
Carlo Opera Company 
has made his name 
known from ocean to 
ocean aS an _ opera 
director of unques- 
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The Late Cleofonte Campanini 


tioned artistic and business ability. Gallo 
is doubtless the best known figure in 
the country, ranking only second to the 
general director of the Metropolitan. 
Whether he would be ready to relinquish 
his extensive touring enterprises to take 
the helm of the Chicago company is not 
known. 

It is also reported that negotiations 
have been opened with Charles L. Wag- 
ner, the New York concert manager. 
Other names mentioned are those of 
Georgio Polacco, now earning new honors 
as a conductor in France; Max Rabinoff, 
the impresario of the former Boston 
Opera forces, now said to be in Paris. 








Stars Sing the Last 
Tribute at Funeral 
of Departed Maestro 








[By Telegraph to MusIcaAL AMERICA] 


CHICAGO, Dec. 22.—On the minute of 
three o’clock yesterday afternoon, the 
velvet curtain of the Auditorium slowly 
parted, and revealed the stage set with 
floral pieces from various admirers of 
Cleofonte Campanini, the casket in the 
fore part of the stage with a blanket of 
roses and violets covering it, and lighted 
candles at each end. 

The Auditorium was filled with the 
friends, the associates and the great 
music- and opera-loving public of Chi- 
cago, most of the representative musi- 
cians being present to pay their final 
tribute and homage to the late guiding 
genius of operatic music in Chicago. 
There were profuse gifts of flowers 
everywhere; the box usually occupied by 
Campanini and Mme. Campanini and the 
adjoining four boxes were filled with 
flowers and the entire orchestra pit was 
also taken up with them. 

The Saint-Saéns Prelude to “The 
Deluge,” conducted by Marcel Charlier, 
was heard and its violin solo gave a 
soothing mournful effect. There was a 
pause, then was heard Bonci’s voij-e in 
the “Ingemisco” from Verdi’s requiem, 
with the orchestra conducted by Tefilio 
de Angelis. 
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Silence once more, and then the Pre- 
lude to “Pelléas” with Louis Hasselmans 
conducting. Another pause, and _ the 
ringing tones of Rosa Raisa in the “In- 
flammatus” from the “Stabat Mater” by 
Rossini with chorus and orchestra under 
Marinuzzi, and finally that passionat 
sorrowful dirge, the fourth movement 





from Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique” Sym- ven 
phony; and then again the descent of the “ 
curtain. ne 


One of the opera officials came to t! 
stage and announced that those who 
wished might view the body of the de- 
parted maestro, and thousands filed past 
the catafalque for several hours to take 
their last look upon the face of Cam- 
panini. 

The services at the Holy Name Cathe- 
dral this morning were in a way St! 
more impressive. Preceding the colin ' 
down the aisle walked Chicago’s chiefs 0 d 
finance and industry, Samuel Insull, far- 5 
old F. McCormick, General Charles & 
Dawes, Frank D. Stout, Edward FI. Swit, aah 
Count Bolognesi, Charles L. Hutc)iso), VL 
Judge Max Pam, John G. Shedd, Sta! “a 
Field, Herbert M. Johnson, and Jolt! 
Mitchell. 

Above the music of the organ rose ' 
voices of the choir that sat overh: 
the balcony. Mary Garden, Galli-(u! 
Rosa Raisa, Yvonne Gall, and the ent! 
opera company singing shoulder ' A 
shoulder. Thundering amens echoes ”' ne 
neath and through the arches 
church. 

Bizet’s “Pater Noster” was sung °. vers 
Doleci, Yvonne Gall followed, Galli-(u! hor 
sang the “Ave Maria,” her voice fiite™ | 
ing with pent-up grief, Forrest Lame! Prize 
and Hector Dufranne sang a 5s , rop 
duet, and Tito Schipa (Campani! : 
est find) also did his share of hom«¢' a, 
song. 1}, 

Mme. Campanini came escort 
Francesco Daddi, one of the n 
timate friends of the Maestro, a! 
were followed by Alexander Ka! 

The Rev. Father John Cavyanae 
preached a short eulogy. He 
part, “Campanini will forever} 
ciated with Theodore Thomas in 
ing to the people of Chicago their 
heritage. He was an apostle t 
and so he became a martyr to mus". © 
attained the supreme requital “* B 
labors.” MAURICE ROSEN “Ov 
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OPERA COMPANY’S 
PLANS UNCHANGED 
BY LEADER’S DEATH 


Cu1cAGo, Dec. 20.—Thursday_ even- 
» last, Dec. 18, while the opera 
‘Ajda” was still in progress at the Au- 
torium, repeated inquiries regarding 
General Director Campanini’s condition 
yught the information that he was very 
w, and that his recovery was doubtful. 
. was still among the living. But early 
‘day morning he succumbed under the 
‘rible struggle which he had waged 
ainst death, and at 6:35 he passed 
away. Madame Campanini and Harold F. 
VicCormick, of the board of directors, 
re at his bedside at the last. 
[his irreparable loss the Chicago Opera 
sociation does not suffer alone, for 
Chicago as a city, as an art center, and 
world of music in general, share in 
his calamity. 
The remarkable initiative, the power- 
imagination and the untiring energy 
of the Maestro, built up in this city, in 
the short time that he was its guiding 
genius, an opera organization which ri- 
valled that of any in the world, and so 
well did he build that Comptroller Her- 
bert M. Johnson, who has been virtually 
in charge ever since Campanini was com- 
pelled to take to his bed, has carried out 
with unswerving fidelity and with great 
success the intricate and detailed plans 
laid last spring for the present opera 
season. 


May Not Appoint Successor Now 


There remains, therefore, no doubt in 
the minds of all interested in the future 
of the Chicago Opera Association that 
the present season not only in Chicago, 
but the projected Eastern and Middle 
Central States tour, will be carried out 
as arranged and that for the near future 
no successor to Campanini will be con- 
sidered. 

Since the illness of Maestro Campanini 
several aspirants for his post have come 
to Chicago to look over the ground, but 
it is hardly likely that any name thus 
far even thought of will find any en- 
couragement from the directors of the 
association. 

There was an_ erroneous’ report, 
strangely enough, emanating from New 
York, that Campanini had favored Gino 
Marinuzzi as his successor, in so many 
words. This is palpably wrong, for when 
Campanini went to St. Luke’s Hospital 
at the advice of his physicians, he was 
already a very sick man, and the last two 
or even three weeks was unconscious 
most of the time. He did not even recog- 
nize Madame Campanini, nor Harold 
McCormick, and only occasionally he rec- 
ognized the voice of Francesco Daddi, 
one of the members of the company for 
whom he professed an especially intimate 
friendship. Mr. Daddi was a constant 
attendant at his sick bed, and at times 
spoke to Campanini, and the Maestro 
showed that he knew that Mr. Daddi was 
there, but could not even speak to him. 
Thus it will be seen that no such dra- 
matic episode as that mentioned in some 
of the newspapers could by any possi- 
viity have happened. 
lhe opera house has been closed since 
‘riday, and no performances will be 
fiven until Monday evening next, Dec. 
--, and then the season will progress as 
arranged. 
lhe body will be placed in a vault until 
adame Campanini will have recovered 
m the strain, and she will then accom- 

the body to Italy. 
MAURICE ROSENFELD. 
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Horatio W. Parker 


American music loses an honored ex- 
Ree by the death of Horatio William 
“atxer, composer of “Hora Novissima,” 
'olessor of theory of music at Yale Uni- 
“'sity for twenty-five years, and au- 
“Mona” and “Fairyland,” two 
“Petas Which each carried off a $10,000 
"2e, awarded respectively by the Met- 

‘tan Opera and by the National Fed- 
of Women’s Clubs. 


,- ‘Olessor Parker was born on Sept. 
, ', 2°00, at Auburndale, Mass. His 
ef Was an architect, his mother, a 
[ great talent, was the daughter 

gyman, the Rev. John Jennings, 


‘ster, Mass. It was his mother 
zht him piano and organ play- 
ft Wo years, and it was she who 
y- the English translation of “Hora 
han} ta,” the oratorio, based on Ber- 
‘lorlaix’s medieval hymn, which, 
idgment of many musicians, is 
‘vr. Parker’s finest work. 

he was fifteen Dr. Parker had 
endency toward composing, and 


“UW? 


before he was twenty he was a church 
organist. In Boston he studied harmony 
with Stephen Emery, piano with John 
Orth, and composition with George W. 
Chadwick, the last of whom was, strange- 
ly enough, one of the judges unknow- 
ingly to award his pupil the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company’s prize for the Amer- 
ican opera, “Mona.” In 1881 Dr. Parker 
went to Munich to study at the Hoch- 
schule for the completion of his training. 
He married a fellow pupil, Anna Ploessl 
of Munich, and she returned with him 
to the United States three years later. 
For two years following he was professor 
of music at the Cathedral at Garden 
City, L. I.; for two years more organist 
at Trinity Church, New York. Then 
Boston offered him the largest salary ever 
paid an organist in that city, as an in- 
ducement to become the organist of Trin- 
ity Church there. He joined the Yale 
faculty in 1894, but he remained also as 
organist of Trinity until 1901. 

Meantime he had written the “Hora 
Novissima,” an oratorio that brought 
him recognition, not only in this country 
but in England, where it was the first 
American composition ever to be placed 
on the program of the famous Three 
Choirs Festivals. The composer himself 
conducted the work at Worcester, Eng- 
land, in 1899. It was sung at Chester, 
England, in 1900, and another work of 
his, “A Wanderer’s Psalm,” was given at 
the Hereford Festivals. 

Cambridge University made the Amer- 
ican composer a Doctor of Music in 1902; 
the third part of still another work of 
his, “The Legend of St. Christopher,” was 
given at Worcester, and the complete 
work later at the Three Choirs meeting 
at Bristol. 

As professor of music at Yale, Dr. 
Parker carried music as a living factor 
into the university life. The New Haven 














New York University 





Orchestra owed its building up to him; 
he established also a Choral Society that 
is one of the city’s musical assets, and 
as the fruit of his efforts were erected 
Woolsey Hall and the fine building for 











The Late Luigi Illica, Noted Librettist, 
and Collaborator with Puccini, Mas- 
cagni and Giordano. The Photograph 
was Autographed to Mr. Gatti-Ca- 
sazza in 1916 


the School of Music. He wrote the 
“Hymnos Andron” for the bi-centennial 
celebration of the university, and the last 
icreative work that he did was to com- 
pose the music for the ode with which 


Yale paid tribute to her-sons dead in the 
Great War. This ode was given not only 
at the last Commencement exercises but 
also at the conferring of a degree on 
Cardinal Mercier. 

It was said of Dr. Parker that he won 
altogether thirty different prizes in as 
many different contests, but the best 
known were, of course, those of his two 
operas written to librettos by Brian 
Hooker. 

“Mona” was given at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House with Louise Homer in 
the title réle, during the season of 1911- 
12. It never achieved popularity, but 
was highly praised for its sound musi- 
cianship. “Fairyland,” also prize winner, 
was performed in Los Angeles at the bi- 
ennial meeting of the Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs in 1915. 

Prof. Parker had been ill for three 
months and was just about to leave for 
the West Indies in the hope of being re- 
stored to health there, when he was sud- 
denly attacked with pneumonia and taken 
to the home of his daughter at Cedar- 
hurst, L. I., where he died. 


Luigi Illica 


Italy’s foremost librettist, Luigi II- 
lica, died on Dec. 17, according to a dis- 
patch received in this country from Rome. 
Signor Illica had not practiced writing 
for some years prior to his death, owing 
to his illness, but had previously been 
responsible, either alone or in collabora- 
tion, for the words of fifty Italian operas. 
With Signor Giacosa, Signor Illica wrote 
the books of “Tosca,” ‘“Bohéme” and 
“Butterfly,” made famous by Puccini’s 
music. Among other librettos, he wrote 
those of Mascagni’s “Iris,” Giordano’s 
“Andrea Chenier,’ and _ Franchetti’s 
“Cristoforo Colombo,” in which Titta 
Ruffo sang the title réle when Rosa Raisa 
made her American début. 








Choir Revives 


a Picturesque Christmas Carol Custom 
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Choir of New York University Rehearsing Christmas Carols with William Linden Wright, the University Organist 


HE quaint old English custom of the 
singing of Christmas carols by 
“Waits,” has been revived by the choir of 
the New York University. These waits, 


however, sing inside houses instead of 
under the windows. This is the third 
consecutive season that the organization 
has pursued its activities. William 


Linden Wright, organist of the univer- 
sity, who conducts the singers, has select- 
ed his choir of eighteen from the best 
voices in the university. 





COPPICUS TO LEAVE GATTI, 
WILL MANAGE ARTISTS 


General Secretary of the Metropolitan 
Will Devote Time To His 
Musical Bureau 


F. C. Coppicus, general secretary of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, an- 
nounces that at the end of the present 
Metropolitan season he will devote his 
exclusive time to the Metropolitan Mu- 
sical Bureau, which was established by 
him four years ago, at the suggestion of 
Otto H. Kahn, to exploit such musical 
attractions as the Diaghileff Ballet 
Russe. Mr. Coppicus joined the Metro- 
politan forces during the Conried régime, 
was with the company during the earth- 
quake in San Francisco, and has been 
assistant to Mr. Gatti-Casazza through- 
out the period of his management. 

The recent concert tours of Enrico 
Caruso were managed by Mr. Coppicus, 
and he has associated with Antonio Scotti 


in introducing the Scotti Grand Opera 
Company to America. He also produced 
the first open air grand opera in New 
York City at the City College Stadium, 
and the first season of open air concerts 
at this Stadium was under his direction. 





Paderewski Retires to Switzerland 


As forecast in a recent issue of MUSI- 
CAL AMERICA, Ignace Jan Paderewski 
has resigned as Premier of Poland. It is 
alleged that Mr. Paderewski lost his 
influence through his failure to secure 
East Galicia for Poland. He will retire 
to his villa in Switzerland for an in- 
definite period. 





Bagby to Receive $100,000 from Estate 
of J. R. De Lamar 


Albert Morris Bagby, who conducts 
Bagby’s Morning Musicales at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, will collect about $100,000 
from the estate of his friend, Captain 
Joseph Raphael De Lamar. Mr. Bagby 


claimed $122,758 on the ground that 
Captain De Lamar told him he would 
make good the plaintiff’s losses in the 
stock market if he did not win through 
following Captain De Lamar’s advice. 
He claimed that he lost the sum sued for 
between April 5, 1915, and Nov. 30, 1918, 
when Captain De Lamar died. 





Charles T. Griffes Seriously Ill 


Charles T. Griffes, whose compositions 
have lately brought him into national 
prominence, has been confined to his 
home in Tarrytown, N. Y., for more than 
a fortnight suffering with pneumonia. 
On Monday his physicians announced an 
improvement in his condition. 





Fred O. Renard Returning to U. S. 


Fred O. Renard, the New York musical 
manager, sailed on Dec. 16 from South- 
ampton for America aboard the “Adria- 
tic.’ He has been in England and the 
Scandinavian countries during the past 
few months. 
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CONCERT MANAGERS 
LAUNCH PLANS FOR 
COLLECTIVE BUYING 


At First Mid-Winter Conven- 
tion of Local Managers’ As- 
sociation, Committee is Em- 
powered to Buy Artists’ 
Services for Entire Organ- 
ization — Kreisler’s Reap- 
pearance in Concert En- 
dorsed—Auditions of Young 
Artists Before Managers— 
Banquet Given in _ their 
Honor by New York Impre- 
sarios 


HE initial movement towards the es- 

tablishing of a definite system of 
collective bargaining among all the local 
managers in the country was launched 
at the first mid-winter convention of the 
National Concert Managers’ Association 
on Dec. 18-20, when a committee was 
empowered to secure the services of one 
of the star artists for an entire season 
for the organization. 

It was at the beginning of the second 
session on the morning of Dec. 19 at 
the Hotel Commodore that Bradford 
Mills, president of the organization, 
brought the proposition before the ses- 
sion at the suggestion of Albert Steinert 
of Providence. Following a long discus- 
sion the session finally adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Resolved that a Committee of three 
be appointed to secure the services of an 
artist of national reputation endorsed by 
a majority of the members, for a season 
of seventy to a hundred engagements 
from the members of the National Man- 
agers’ Association.” 


No artist’s name was mentioned in 
the resolution, but constant reference 
during the discussion was made to Fritz 
Kreisler, and it was thought that the 
committee would make an effort to secure 
his services. The fact, also, that a short 





while later in the same session, the mem- 
bers passed a resolution endorsing the 
reappearance of Kreisler on the concert 
stage, strengthened this belief. 

Although the members of the com- 
mittee were not appointed Albert Stein- 
ert was made the chairman, with two 
of the members to be appointed later. 


The First Meeting 


The convention began on the morning 
of Dec. 18, and was called to order by 
Bradford Mills, the president. The 
meeting, which was a confidential one, 
was devoted to the discussion of con- 
tracts, to conditions which prevailed 
when artists could not appear and 
grievances were brought of violation of 
contracts on the part of certain New 
York managers, and of instances when 
they were alleged to have acted in bad 
faith. 

A discussion arose as to the means of 
eradicating this evil, and at the sug- 
gestion of Arthur Judson of Philadelphia, 
the session voted to appoint a committee 
to meet with the representatives of the 
New York Managers’ Association, to re- 
port these alleged breaches of faith, and 
discuss some form of equity or standard- 
ized contract to be used in the engage- 
ment of artists, which should eliminate 
false pretensions and should also protect 
the local manager in case of the non- 
appearances of the artist. It was also 
decided that the committee take up the 
question of giving members of the Na- 
tional Managers’ Association option on 
the artists, and to make a stand against 
the starting up or enforcing by New 
York managers of rival courses. 

A committee was then appointed by the 
president consisting of Mr. Steinert, Mrs. 
Kate Wilson-Greene of Washington and 
J. A. Gauvin of Montreal, to call upon 
the representatives of the New York 
managers that afternoon and take up 
the discussion. 

Following these appointments the meet- 
ing was adjourned to meet the next morn- 
ing and hear the decision of the com- 
mittee. 

Immediately after the regular reading 
of the minutes the next morning, the 
question of the committee’s report was 
brought up. Mr. Steinert, chairman of 
the committee, reported that the com- 
mittee had met in session with officers 
from the New York Managers, but had 
been informed that a standardized con- 
tract would be impossible as the society 
had no jurisdiction over the actions of 
the individual members. 


Propose Collective Buying 


It was then that Mr. Steinert brought 
up the proposition of collective bargain- 
ing to secure the services of an artisi. 


A Song Cycle for Medium Voice 


The Rocky Road to Dublin 


Lyrics by James Stephens 


Music by Tom Dobson 


Price, $1.25 postpaid 


A rare and winsome personality was that of Tom Dobson, whose intimate 
audiences became his friends through the charm and whimsical humor with 


which he sang his delicately fanciful songs. 


His singing and composing were 


both cut tragically short; but he left a few fascinating songs which reflect 


his joyous and debonair spirit, and the most delightful of these form this 
brief cycle to poems by James Stephens. With melodic grace and picturesque 
touches of graphic harmony they depict the fantastic moods of children, and 


the light raillery of the poet. 


The book is complete with biography, portrait, 


and an appreciation from the sympathetic pen of Kate Douglas Wiggin; while 
the unique cover and decorations have been supplied by Mrs. John Alden 


Carpenter. 


In Press, Cleopatra’s Night by Henry Hadley. Ready Shortly 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont St., Boston 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York 
ORDER OF YOUR LOCAL DEALER 





THE HOUSE DEVOTED TO THE PROGRESS OF AMERICAN MUSIC 
HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED A NEW SONG BY 


ARTHUR FARWELL 


Entitled 


OUR COUNTRY’S PRAYER 


High Voice in D—Low Voice in B-flat 
A Short Fervent Prayer—Dramatic in its Simplicity 


Price 50 cents 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 





Cincinnati 


New York 


London 


In bringing up the question before the 
meeting Mr. Steinert showed that the 
members of the National Association 
represented practically every section of 
the country, and included the majority 
of important managers. By securing the 
services of artists for the season, he 
showed, the managers could lower the 
expenses of that artist by planning a 
judicial route to eliminate unnecessary 
railroad fares and other traveling ex- 
penses, and could thus be in a position 
to secure the artist at the lowest possible 
fee, gaining thereby all the advantages 
of collective buying. 

The matter was taken up by the mem- 
bers, and details discussed concerning the 
prices of the artists; how the routes of 
the artist would be prepared; whether 
contracts for that artist would be made 
through individuals or through a com- 
mittee. Although no details were decided 
upon, it was thought that a committee 
for the receiving of contracts could be 
created, and for the planning of the 
artists’ routes, as well as for the equible 
division of costs. 

A count was taken among those pres- 
ent as to how many engagements could 
be secured for such an artist if obtained 
and it was ascertained that at least 
seventy engagements could be secured for 
the artist, this without including the 
absent members who represent some of 
the big western interests. 

It was then that the motion for organ- 
izing the committee was put before the 
members and passed. Following the pas- 
sing of this resolution, another motion 
endorsing the reappearance of Fritz 
Kreisler in the concert field was put 
by Mr. Steinert and passed by the ses- 
sion, after which the meeting was ad- 
journed. 


Session of Auditions 


On the afternoon of Friday, at the 
new Sixty-third Street Hall, occurred 
one of the most interesting of meetings, 
when a number of New York managers 
brought several of their artists before 
the local managers for auditions. The 
entire afternoon was filled with a pro- 
gram presented by the pianists, violin- 
ists, and singers of such managers as 
Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, Daniel Mayer, 
Catherine Bamman, M. H. Hanson, S. E. 
McMillan and others, affording an after- 
noon of many contrasts. 

The artists who appeared were Norman 
Arnold, tenor; Harold Land, baritone; 
Harriet Scholder, pianist; Rudolph Polk, 
violinist; Flora Mora, pianist; Gino 
Aubert, a new Swiss pianist who is to 
make his American début in January; 
Melvena Passmore, soprano; Sascha 
Jacobinoff, violinist; Olga Steeb, pianist; 
the Salzedo Harp Ensemble assisted by 
Povla Frijsh, and Philip Gordon. 

This ended the business session of the 
managers except for the banquet held 
on Saturday evening at the Commodore, 
and given for the National Concert 
Managers’ Association by the New York 
Managers’ Association. 

During the business session there was a 
good-sized attendance constantly, among 
the members present being May Beegle 
of Pittsburgh; Robert Boice Carson of 
Tulsa, Olka.; Elizabeth Cueny of St. 
Louis, secretary of the association; 
Harry Cyphers of Detroit; James E. 
Devoe of Detroit; Arthur Judson of 
Philadelphia; Wilbur Kinsey of Balti- 
more; J.A. Gauvin of Montreal; Bradford 
Mills of Toledo, president of the society; 
Mary Lindsay Oliver of Moline, IIl.; 
Joseph A. Fuerstman of Newark; Law- 
rence Evans and Jack Salter of Atlanta; 
Mrs. Mai Davis Smith of Buffalo; T. 
Arthur Smith of Washington; Margaret 
Rice of Milwaukee; Edith Taylor Thomp- 
son of Pittsburgh; W. A. Fritschy of 
Kansas City; Mrs. Francis Henry Hill 
of St. Joseph, Mo.; Eva McCoy of Erie, 
Pa.; Merle Armitage of Toledo; Mrs. 
Florence Whiteside of Omaha; Mar- 
garet Rice of Milwaukee; Mrs. Edna W. 
Saunders of Houston, Tex.; Marion 
Andrews of Milwaukee, and others. 


Entente Cordiale at the Banquet 


The final feature of the convention 
was a dinner given on Saturday night 
by the National Musical Managers’ As- 
sociation to the visiting local managers 
at the Beaux-Arts on Fortieth Street. 
M. H. Hanson acted as toastmaster in- 
troducing Charles L. Wagner, president 
of the New York association, who briefly 
welcomed the visitors and assured them 
of the cooperative spirit of his organiza- 
tion in their deliberations. Mr. Hanson 
then expressed regret that Milton Weil, 
business manager of MusICAL AMERICA, 
through whose initiative both organiza- 
tions were formed, was unable to be 
present. He introduced Paul Kempf, 
managing editor of MusIcAL AMERICA, 
who referred to the tendency revealed 
during the convention of local managers 
to deal direct with certain artists, elimin- 





ating the New York booking manag: 


“One manager told me,” said he, “t 


this movement provided ample proof t! 


the organization of these two manage 
bodies was a mistake. 
with him. There will be many proble 
naturally, which will have to be met 
the associations. Some of them may 
be solved at all, some of them will 
messed in the solving and some of tl 
will be solved to the satisfaction of ev: 


body concerned. But the fundame: 


right and advantage of organization 


win out. You will never go back to 
old, haphazard way of doing things, 
cause for every evil that enters into 
managerial business your organizat 
are there to find the proper remedy. 
you members should see to it that 
officers do their duty in this res 
You must be more than merely a so 
organization if you are to realize 
greatest possible value of coopera 
effort.” 

Bradford Mills, speaking for the | 
managers, declared that there was 


disposition on their part to usurp | 


powers of the booking managers. 

feel, however,” said Mr. Mills, “th: 
is our privilege, as a body, to buy « 
tively and obtain such concessions as 


be possible in this way. Since last J, 


our association has grown to suc} 
extent that to-day our membership 1 
sents the best local managerial inte 


of the country, and at our meeting : 


other day we found that within our 
ranks we could guarantee no less 
eighty engagements to any one 
group of artists. We would, of coi 
prefer to conduct 


oo 





I disagree heart 





such negotiatio 


through an established agency where ‘| at 


is possible. 


“One thing is certain,” continued ) 


Mills, “the managers who form th 
sociation stand squarely for clean, 
right, business methods. We | 
through our organization to bring ; 
such reforms as will insure equitabl|: 


protective measures for our member: 


We are prepared at all times to 


and cooperate with the pooking manavers | 

Pierre V. R. Key, formerly critic of 
the New York World and now the author 
of a series of musical letters which ar 
being printed in thirty-two leading daily 
papers, spoke of the wide-spread pubic 
interest in musical subjects indicated in 


for the highest possible interests of 
musical development.” 


the correspondence he had had 


newspaper publishers in all parts o! : 
Elizabeth Cueny, of St. Louis 
told of the advantages that would co 


country. 
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FORTEZA 


THE CUBAN PIANIST 
WILL GIVE HER 


First New York Recital 


Thursday Eve., 8:15 
January Ist, 1920 
AEOLIAN HALL 


KNABE PIANO 
Program comprises works by: 


Schuman Monasterio Monge 

Chopin G. del Valle Moszkows«: 

Debussy Raf 
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Short Pedagogical Music Course 





by EFFA ELLIS PERFIES 
1 Readin 
2 Sight Singing 
3 Improvising 
4 Melodic Dictation 
5 Ear Feeling 
6 Rote Song 


8 Keyboard and Written 
9 Keyboard, Sharp, Flat, et° 
10 Scientific Pedagogy 

PRICE of this COURS '§ 
Cash with Applicatio! 

or $35 in Three Paym:"'S— 
$15 Down, balance in . 
Monthly Payments. 


Effa Ellis Perfield Music Schoo! !"°. 
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WHEN THE CONCERT 


MANAGERS MET IN NEW YORK 








Bradford Mills, Kate 
Wilson - Greene and 
Elizabeth Cueny 
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the concert business if various local 
‘ivic organizations would combine as 
ey had in St. Louis. Harry Osgood 
leplored the tendency among many artists 
ho were not yet prepared to deliver a 
public message to give New York re- 
itals. He suggested that a jury be 
formed to pass on the merits of such 
spirants before they were allowed fur- 
er to clutter an already crowded con- 







cert schedule. Milton Aborn, introduced 
by Mr. Hanson as the pioneer of popular 
opera in America, suggested that the 
booking of musical artists be accom- 
plished through a central booking office 


which would eliminate many of the 
disadvantages which result from the 


present-day unsystematic method of plac- 
ing engagements. 

Each of the diners was presented with 
a box of figs and raisins sent by L. E. 
Behymer, honorary president of the as- 
sociation, who was unable to attend the 


At the Desk, Bradford Mills, President of the Association . 





Photo € by Illustrated News 


In the 


Group, J. A. Gauvin, Lawrence Evans, Robert Boice Carson, 


and Harry Cyphers 


convention on account of ill health. 

Among those present at the dinner 
were Charles L. Wagner, M. H. Hanson, 
Victor C. Winton, F. C. Coppicus, Lou- 
don Charlton, Fortune Gallo, Catherine 
A. Bamman, R. E. Johnston, Milton 
Aborn, Daniel Mayer, Antonia Sawyer, 
Fitzhugh W. Haensel, George Engles, 
Sofia Charlebois, Elzabeth Cueny, Brad- 
ford Mills, Mr. and Mrs. James E. Devoe, 
Merle Armitage, Mary Beegle, Mrs. 
Florence Whiteside, Kate Wilson-Greene, 
Tom Greene, Harry Osgood, Margaret 


James E. Devoe, May Beegle, Albert Steinert, Mrs. Edna W. 
Saunders, Kate Wilson-Greene, Marion Andrews, Merle Armitage 


Rice, Mai Davis Smith, Emily Frances 


Carson, Mr. and 
Mary Lindsay 


Bauer, Robert Boice 
Mrs. W. A. Fritschey, 
Oliver, Joseph A. Fuerstman, Blanche 
Friedman, Pierre V. R. Key, Paul 
Kempf, Mrs. Frances Henry Hill, Harry 
Bell, Mrs. Eva McCoy, Edith Taylor 
Thompson, Mrs. Edna W. Saunders, 
Marion Andrews, Denis F. McSweeney, 
and T. Arthur Smith. 

The National Concert Managers’ As- 
sociation will hold its next meeting in 
New York in June. 

















Rabaud’s Colorful ‘‘Marouf’’ 








WEEK devoted to the old operatic 

4 familiars at the Metropolitan Opera 

liouse was enlivened by the repetition of 

Henri Rabaud’s colorful “Marouf.” Be- 

the charm of the work, an enthusi- 

audience saw it newly illumined in 

musical interpretation afforded it by 

sympathetic tastes of Albert Wolff. 

Besides this work, Puccini’s triptych 

saw light on this stage, while Ca- 

in “L’Elisir d’Amore,” given for 

first time this season, offered his 

pleasantries. Repetitions for the 

included “La Juive,” “L’Italiana in 

‘ri’ and “Faust” given with the casts 

which they were heard earlier in 

eason.,. 

ie performance of ‘‘Marouf” at the 

nee on Dec. 20 was a notable one for 

reasons. It was the first time 

Rabaud’s charming opera has been 

this season, also the first perform- 

f it with Albert Wolff as conduc- 

lhe cast was the same as at former 

es. Mme. Alda as The Princess 

ted her delightful characterization, 

nat ranks with her Jaroslava in 

e Igor,” and sang with unfailing 

of tone. Mr. de Luca in the 

part also sang the difficult music 

d to the Cobbler. with great dis- 

vl nm and acted with vivacity. Mr. 

‘o."' has not made any startling changes 

reading of the score, but he has 

‘a vim into it that was lacking 

‘ly. It was another triumph for 

‘cellent conductor. Certain dif- 

s in the lighting and stage direc- 
scarcely improvements. 

1 - 


Repeat the Triptych 


i's three one-act operas came 
Wednesday evening into the 
‘itan’s répertoire. And it is 
to record that they aroused more 
than at any of their presenta- 
ist year. These three _ short 
‘ll Tabarro,” the Allegro “thrill- 
ior Angelica,” the mystical 
and “Gianni Schicchi,” the hu- 
Scherzo-Finale, if symphonic 
‘ization of them be permitted, 


Enlivens Metropolitan’s Week 














puzzled many who heard them for the 
first time last winter. One could find 
those who liked the first, second or third 
best, as the case might be. 

There were many at the dress re- 
hearsal, and the premiére who liked 


in time it would reveal itself to the many 
as not only the finest of these little works 
but as one of Puccini’s best productions. 

Thus it impressed us last Wednesday. 
In it Puccini reaches more than once an 
elevation, which no music of his has at- 
tained in the past. There is a mystic 
quality in the music as in the book, a 
touch here and there of the fourth dimen- 
sion; in short, a spiritual something that 
lifts the opera out of the realistic at- 
mosphere of modern Italian composition 
for the lyric stage. We are now certain 
that an intimate acquaintance with the 





“Suor Angelica” least and pronounced it 
the weakest. The majority enjoyed 
“Gianni” best. But a few calm and sober 
judges spoke for “Suor Angelica,” feel- 
ing that it was the most important of the 
triptych, and expressed their opinion that 


Photo by Bain News Service 


Albert Wolff, Composer of “The Blue Bird,” Going Over the Score of that Opera with 
Raymonde Delaunois, Who Is to Interpret the Role of “Tyltyl” at its Forthcoming 
Premiére 


work will communicate to the public, as 
it has to us, the fact that in it the noted 
Italian composer has set down more 
substantial melody than in any fifty min- 
utes of any of his successful operas. 
There is in this melody a dignity and 


warmth that conceals itself through its 
complete subjugation to the poetic word. 
It is present, however, and when it makes 
itself felt it is stronger and finer than 
the lyric outbursts of his other operas 
that have won Puccini fame and fortune. 
“Schicchi” is sui generis, a masterpiece 
concise and sparkling in the idiom which 
Puccini chose to cast it. Here workman- 
ship comes in for praise, rather than 
thematic material. Nowhere has this 
composer displayed a greater adroitness 
in the handling of thematic items, many 
of them unimportant in themselves, than 
in “Schiechi.” But know well your li- 
bretto when you go to hear it! Other- 
wise the splendid humor will escape you, 
and without this the music will be only 
semi-interesting. 

The performance, in some respects un- 
even, had on the whole much that was 
meritorious. In “Tabarro” Miss Muzio 
and Mr. Crimi again were the Giorgetta 
and Luigi respectively; their lustily 
voiced proclamation of the “Ma chi lascia 
il sobborgo” duet brought the house down 
with ringing applause. Both were in ex- 
cellent voice. Kathleen Howard as La 
Frugola enacted the part with fine skill; 
she did it last year when Alice Gentle 
fell ill, so it was not exactly new. Her 
altering of the phrase “il proprio 
nell’amor” at the close of her song “Se 
tu sapesi” is not an improvement on Puc- 
cini. Mr. Amato was heard for the first 
time as Michele. Histrionically he was 
worthy of praise, but his voice was not in 
condition, and the “Resta vicino a me” 
failed of its effect. Mr. Bada’s Tinca, 
Mr. Didur’s Talpa are fine character 
work; Marie Tiffany’s voice behind scene 
after the love duo sounded well, while 
Mr. Paltrinieri as the Song Vendor was 
very white. Why not Mr. Diaz in this 
delightful bit? 

Miss Farrar had one of her great 
evenings. Her building up of the tragic 
ending of Suor Angelica’s life within 
convent walls was a very remarkable 
achievement as she presented it on 
Wednesday. To shorten this opera the 
“Amici fiori” has been cut, and not with- 
out good effect. Why, we would ask, is the 
“Addio buone sorelle” taken at break- 
neck speed, and at each performance 
faster? It is an Andantino un poco 
mosso and most ineffective at the tempo, 
which Mr. Moranzoni does it now. 

Lovely was the opening Latin chorus, 
while the singing of the nuns in the en- 
sembles is beautifully done. What ex- 
cellent voices fill some of these brief 
roles at the Metropolitan. As last year, 


[Continued on page 6] 
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Marie Sundelius was the Zelatrice; Mary 
Ellis, Suor Genovieffa; Cecil Arden, La 
Maestra della Novizie; Marie Tiffany 
and Veni Warwick, Due Converse; and 
Minnie Egener, Seconda Sorella Cerca- 
trice. New were Mary Mellish as La 
Badessa, Adelina Vosari as Prima So- 
rella Cercatrice and Louis Berat as Suor 
Dolcina. Miss Perini was again La Zia 
Principessa; handsome she is, but her 
make-up much too young; she sang her 
music—some of the finest in the score— 
inadequately. 

In “Schiecchi” Mr. De Luca was again 
thrice admirable. Beauty of voice and 
superb delineation of a roéle rarely go 
together, as they do in this great artist. 
He has never sung the réle better. Flo- 
rence Easton as Lauretta was delightful, 
and as always when she sings it the “O 
Mio Babbino” made a hit. The Rinuccio 
was Mr. Crimi and his singing of the 
“Firenze @ come” was ardently ap- 
plauded. The work of Mmes. Sundelius, 
Tiffany and Howard as La Ciesca, Nella 
and La Vecchica and Messrs. Bada, An- 
anian and Didur as Gherardo, Betto and 
Simone touches a very high plane in the 
field of “‘singing-acting.”” Messrs. De Se- 
gurola, Malatesta, d’Angelo, Reschiglian 
and Laurenti filled their réles ably. 

Mr. Moranzoni conducted the three 
operas with plenty of spirit and after 


“Tabarro” had a call before the curtain 
with the principals. A. W. Be 





Garrison’s Début as “Adina” 

Donizetti’s “L’Elisir d’Amore” de- 
lighted a capacity audience last Friday 
night when it had its season’s first hear- 
ing. For all its sparkle and easy melodic 
flow the old work creaks in these sophis- 
ticated days of Strauss and his passion- 
ate contemporaries. Why it still holds 
a place in Mr. Gatti’s repertory may 
seem a bit mystifying on first thought; 
but “L’Elisir” has a certain aria in the 
last act, an aria which Caruso sings sur- 
passingly. After he had finished “Una 
Furtiva Lagrima” last Friday the great- 
est tenor was met with such frantic ap- 
— as (seemingly) to embarrass even 

im. 

Mabel Garrison was Adina, and right 
fascinating was her enaction of the role. 
It was the first time the American so- 
prano had been heard in the part and 
her work satisfied the hearer that in her 
the Metropolitan has an artist of value 
and distinction. Her voice is not large, 
but its quality is very fine. 

Mary Ellis, another American singer, 
sang the part of Giannetta satisfactor- 
ily; Scotti and Didur lent to the re- 
spective réles of Belcore and of Dulca- 
mara the mellowed art that inheres in 
all they do. Mr. Papi conducted with 
animation. B. R. 











Modernism Effaces Melody and 
Form, Deplores Mme. Chaminade 








French Composer Finds that 
“Music is a Negligible Mat- 
ter in Modern-Day Works”— 
The Gullibility of the Public 
—Bringing Back Wagner 
Without Exaggeration 


Nice, Nov, 24, 1919. 


oe evening I left Paris in 
the chilling slush and rain of mid- 
winter. The next day I was lunching 


at Toulon in the sunshine of early sum- 
mer beneath waving palms. Two hours 
later I was paying a visit to Mme. Cham- 
inade at Tamaris on the Mediterranean. 
Chaminade! Who would not remember 
the exquisite musical lyrics, the sweet 
insinuating melodies that seem to repre- 
sent an epoch all their own, at the men- 
tion of this name? 

At Tamaris, a short boat-ride from 
Toulon, the charming French c mposer 
spends the winter months in a detightful 
dreamland at her Villa Provencale. The 
surroundings well befit the personality of 
Chaminade, who impresses one as being 
of some past generation. In her one 
finds embodied all the grace and gracious- 
ness of a past era, of a French lady of 
culture and refinement, with an electrify- 
ing esprit of a day in France before 
democratic Bolshevistic tendencies, greedy 
shop-keepers and hoteliers left their 
detrimental imprint on the country’s 
daily life. 

When Chaminade listens to your re- 
marks, she is gentle, all attention. But 
when she speaks, her personality exerts 
the same characteristic attraction and 
charm as her music. She speaks with 
a refinement, unfortunately not often 
encountered in our present all too often 
vulgarly self-assertive era. Her con- 
versation is like an overbubbling brook, 
augmented by those exquisitely graceful 
gestures, ah, those elegant gestures that 
would put any Delsart teacher to shame. 

As we gradually drifted into musical 
discussion, after all the charms and ad- 
vantages of Tarmaris had been duly 
pointed out to me, it became apparent 
that Mme. Chaminade is none too well 
content with the turn musical develop- 
ment has taken of recent years. 


Deplores Modern Trend 


“Effacement, complete effacement, of 
all melody and form, seems to be the 
watchword these days!” the composer 
exclaimed. 

“You don’t approve of the moderns 
then, I gather?” 

“Modern; oh, it is no longer a question 
of simple modernism, it seems to be a 
case of archo-modernism with music play- 





Cecile Chaminade, the French Composer 


ing but a negligible réle. Not all of 
those included among the present-day 
moderns can be so reproached, but still 
a very large number, and the public 
stands for it all and allows itself to be 
cajoled into the belief that we are only 
passing into a new, a superior era.” 

“But was there ever a time, Madame, 
when the general public was not fairly 
gullible?” 

“Don’t I know how true that is,” 
Mme. Chaminade replied with a whimsi- 
cal uplifting of her hands. “A propos, 
that reminds me of an amusing episode 
of the past. A number of years ago, 
just as I was getting well known, I met 
a certain wealthy and influential music 
patroness in Marseilles who haunted even 
the most select musical salons. Unques- 
tionably, this lady had given much valu- 
able assistance to the cause of music. 
But, unfortunately, she also insisted up- 
on discussing music, of which she was 
utterly ignorant. On a certain evening 
that had been arranged for my com- 
positions, all of which I played or ac- 
companied, this lady persistently would 
voice her opinion in a very patronizing 
air, invariably concluding with the re- 
mark: ‘Yes, yes, my dear Madame, your 
compositions are very pretty, very clever, 
but it is invariably apparent that the 
same person wrote them all. So much 
sameness; you understand?’ I confess 


this nettled me to the extent of wanting 
to get my revenge. So, after initiating 
several of my fellow artists who were to 
be at the next Salon, I went to some 
pains to excavate a number of not very 
well-known smaller compositions of 
Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann and Men- 
delssohn. These works I then played at 
the next Salon without specifying them, 
from which many present, the discon- 
certing patroness among them, deduced 
that they were my compositions. When I 
had concluded, the same half patronizing, 
half pitying remarks were poured over 
me. Whereupon, one of the initiated 
took the liberty of pointing out the 
several composers I had just played. 
Even in that well-regulated salon we 
could not control our mirth. But I am 
afraid the plutocratic lady never forgave 
me my little trap.” 


Re-Entrance of Wagner 


These days in France one cannot avoid 
drifting into a conversation about Wag- 
ner. So this topic was also broached 
before we knew it. We spoke of Chevil- 
lard’s having re-introduced Wagner in 
the Lamoureux Concerts, of which Mme. 
Chaminade fully approved. 


Opposes Wagner Festivals 


“But,” said she, “I notice a tendency 
to exaggerate this Wagner question just 
now. The re-establishing of this foreign 
composer in France is becoming just a 
bit too spectacular for my taste. 

“Besides, I think it is wrong, very 
wrong. Why, they are even speaking of 
Wagner festivals. And that I think is 
nothing less than an imposition, at least 
here in France. The war has not the 
least thing to do with it. But did we 
ever consider the giving of festivals of 
our French composers; of Saint-Saéns, 
d’Indy, Massenet, Debussy? Probably 
they were not as great as Wagner. Let 
us grant that. But they were our com- 
posers, they were French and here we are 
in France. So I consider anything like 
a féte-ing of Wagner as decidedly inop- 
portune. Let us by all means give his 
works, at the opera and in concerts, as 
a welcome asset to a répertoire or pro- 
gram, but let us French at least refrain 
from unbefitting, sensational worship of 
such foreign creations.” 

As Mme. Chaminade was bidding me 
adieu in the ray of lamp-light (mind 
you) flooding the southern garden, I felt 
for all the world as though a deep dream 
had transported me back to the days of 
our grandparents when romance and the 
simple joy of living counted for so much 
more than in the strenuous existence of 
automobiles and telephones, and those 
other contrivances of our modern epoch. 

O. P. JACOB. 





RIDER-KELSEY’S ART 
BRINGS HER OVATION 





Soprano’s Return to Oberlin Attracts 
Delegations from Cleveland and 
Toledo to a Notable Concert 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Dec. 17.—Last night a 
large contingent from Cleveland and 
another city journeyed to Oberlin to hear 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey, the eminent Ameri- 
can soprano, and the Oberlin Musical 
Union in a unique and altogether delight- 
ful Christmas program. 

We mention Madame Rider-Kelsey first 
because we have the superb Musical 
Union “with us always” and we have not 
had Rider-Kelsey, who is an Oberlin 
product and a great favorite here, in 
several years. 

Let it be said at once that Rider- 
Kelsey’s exquisite art and beautiful voice 
have acquired both depth and new bril- 
liancy with the passing years. She has 
been appearing in Oberlin events from 
time to time for fourteen years, but never 
has her voice seemed so ravishing in 
quality and faultless in production, or 
her art so exquisitely refined and alto- 
gether effective as they did last night. 
The voice has gained in power and the 
quality is more luscious than ever. Her 
appearance last night was a distinct 
triumph. 

Immediately after the concert negotia- 
tions were opened for the re-engagement 
of Madame Kelsey to sing the title role 
in “Aida” and Dvorak’s “The Spectre’s 


Bride,” which are scheduled for the 
Spring Festival, April 26 a? 9 és 





Earle Tuckerman, the New York bari- 
tone, appeared on Dec. 4 for the Jersey 
City Women’s Club and won a distinct 
success. He was heard in songs by Har- 
ling, Guion, Reddick, Burleigh, Kramer 
and the familiar aria from Massenet’s 
“Hérodiade” and applauded to the echo. 
Ruth Emerson was his accompanist. 





Grace Wagner 
Making Rapid 
Strides to Fore 




















Photo White Si 
Grace Wagner, Soprano, as “Marguerite” 
in “Faust” 


The young American soprano, Grac 
Wagner, who made her début in New 
York this Fall as Marguerite in “Faust” 
with the Society of American Singers at 
the Park Theater, is to be heard in other 
operatic performances in the near futur 
and also in concerts. Miss Wagner has 
been studying with William S. Brad) 
during the last year and a half and 
under his guidance has accomplished 
work of notable excellence. 

Miss Wagner appeared on Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 21, at the concert at 
Chalif Hall of the Society of American 
Music Optimists, singing a group of 
songs by Paul Tietjens, accompanied by 
the composer at the piano. She is en- 
gaged to appear as soloist for the Rubin- 
stein Club of New York at its concert 
on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 17, with 
José Mardones, the Spanish bass of the 
Metropolitan Opera. Negotiations ar 
now under way for future operatic per- 
formances and an announcement wil! be 
made shortly in regard to it. Miss 
Wagner, although a young singer, al- 
ready commands a big répertoire, among 
the rédles which she sings being 
Marguerite in “Faust,” Micaela in “Car- 
men,” Mimi in “Bohéme,” Manon in Puc- 
cini’s opera of that name, Tosca, Aida, 
Leonora in “Trovatore,” Gioconda, Nedd« 
and Santuzza. 


ILL, SHE HALTS RECITAL 


Dai Buell Forced to Stop Shortly After 
Beginning Program 








Succumbing to illness a few minutes 
after starting her recital in Molian 
Hall Thursday afternoon of last week, 
Dai Buell, the young American pianist, 
was obliged to leave the stage hastil) 
and abandon her attempt to carry ou! 
the rest of her MacDowell-Grieg pro- 
gram, arranged in commemoration 
MacDowell’s birthday. Mr. Copley, 
the Wolfsohn Bureau, announced the fac‘ 
of Miss Buell’s indisposition to the audl- 
ence, which received his words in d 
pointed silence but made no effor' 
withdraw till the pianist’s physician co! 
roborated the manager’s statement. 
Buell was taken sick on the train 
previous day, while returning from t) 
West, but insisted on attempting t)' 
recital. It was noticed that she was 
laboring under some handicap during t" 
short time she played. The recital w!! 
be given at a date to be announce! 
shortly. 


Denver Admires the Art of Miss Bras!a 
and Mr. Spalding 


DENVER, COL., Nov. 19.—Sophie Bras 
lau, contralto, and Albert Spalding. ° 
linist, were presented in joint recita 
evening. The audience was larg‘ 
appreciative. It was Mr. Spalding’ 
Denver appearance, and he at onc 
the respect and admiration of the 
ers. Miss Braslau’s opulent voic 
thralled the audience as it had d 
year ago. Fine accompaniments 
supplied Miss’ Braslau by E! 
Scheib, and André Benoist gave 
support at the piano to Mr. Spald 

J. C. 
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Dear MusICcAL AMERICA: 


The resignation of Ignace Paderewski 
as Premier of Poland, which in some of 
the cable despatches is ascribed to his 
having failed as an administrator, will 
no doubt cause the usual amount of 
skeptical criticism, to the effect that this 
shows that, after all is said and done, a 
musician is not fitted for the practical 
affairs of life. This is not my judgment. 
The musician, certainly one of such emi- 
nence as Paderewski, is by nature, dis- 


position and calling disposed to see things 
in the broad way. He is also disposed to 
idealism. But when it comes to petty 
politics and the necessary work of the 
bureau, his superiority of intellect, of 
purpose, unfit him for the job. 
Paderewski had the vision for years, 
as others have had, it is true, of a united 
and indeed a free Poland. He saw the 
sufferings of his people aggravated by 
the great war, and as we know he not 
only sacrificed his fortune to relieve his 
fellow countrymen, but went about as a 
beggar, hat in hand, to gather funds for 
them. And then the dream came true 
and the Poles became a nation once more. 
Unfortunately, when that happened, in- 
ternal troubles began to foment, so that 


' we hear that there are no less than 


thirteen political parties fighting for con- 
trol in Poland. If you have read the 
history of the Poles you know that it was 
discord among them which largely con- 
tributed to the breaking up of the ancient 
kingdom. Somebody once said that the 
Poles were a good deal like the Irish— 
they can fight for freedom, for which 
they have an inherent right—but if they 


_ ever get that freedom, having conquered 


their enemies, they will proceed to de- 
stroy one another. 

ble story of the Kilkenny cats has a 
moral, 

As to whether Paderewski will ever 
return to music and the concert stage, is 
doubtful. As I wrote you last week, 
Alexander Lambert, who has been in 
close touch with him for years, expressed 
to me the conviction that Paderewski’s 
days of musie are over. One reason why 
he would not return would be that he has 
been for some time away from the con- 
cert stage, during which time he has no 


doubt ceased from that terrible, self-in- 
flieted burden of practice to which he 
| adhered for years, and it would mean an 


awful struggle for him to get back to 
limbering up those muscles which so 
On the other 
hand, the man has virtually lost and 
Ziven away all he ever had, and necessity 
may drive him. 

_One thing is sure. If he ever comes to 
England, or to this country, to play for 


» Us, he may be assured that his itinerary 
will be nothing short of a triumphal pro- 


£ress, 
* * * 


The powers that be at the Metropoli- 


_ ‘an scem unwilling to understand the 


SOY 
mey 


at adverse view of the revival of 
WItaliana in Algeri” so I thought that 
go myself and witness the per- 
ice, not having been at the premi- 
‘rankly, I must agree with those 
“0 asked why Gatti revived this anti- 
‘ated buffa, except that Gatti has the 
“ea, which I think I have heard him 
““Press, that an impresario should offer 
Yaviety of operatic food during the 
, in order to entertain the sub- 
and music lovers. 
ver, I am glad I went, for the 
that I had a good opportunity of 
that my prophecy that Charles 


Hackett—formerly Carlo—would grow in 
the good will and appreciation of the 
audiences at the Metropolitan, has been 
verified. Hackett sang well, in fact, so 
well in one scene that he got tumultuous 
applause. 

I was glad, also, because it gave me an 
opportunity to hear and see the new con- 
tralto, Senora Gabriella Besanzoni. You 
may remember that recently I wrote you 
that I had been present at a conversation 
where the fairness of Gatti’s manage- 
ment had been called into question be- 
cause he had engaged Besanzoni for cer- 
tain rdles when he had Braslau in his 
company. I thought that Besanzoni gave 
a very charming performance. With re- 
gard to her voice, criticism will find 
ample opportunity to discuss its good 
points and its shortcomings. Anyway, 
like Hackett, in one scene she sang so 
well and acted so delightfully as to 
arouse the greatest applause of the even- 
ing. Frankly, I liked her. She appears 
to have a good, wholesome and most 
engaging personality. 

Dear Didur, who had the role of 
Mustafa, impressed me as being embar- 
rassed in his singing by a piece of chew- 
ing gum, of which he did not dare relieve 
himself and which he did not want to 
swallow. However, Didur is such an ex- 
cellent artist that it does not matter very 
much what he sings or how he sings. He 
will always imbue his characters with a 
distinction which makes them stand out, 
which certainly helps the action, if it 
does not help the music. 

The ballet, led by Rosina Galli, was 
large, wonderfully costumed, and more or 
less eccentric in character. It did not 
appeal to me as much as some other bal- 
lets I have seen at the Metropolitan, and 
I did not think Mlle. Galli was at her 
best, though she is always acceptable. 

And let me not forget to add a hearty 
word of commendation for Bonfiglio, her 
leading support, who is more graceful 
than most men dancers I have known. 

That the opera was’ wonderfully 
mounted and staged, and the new scenery 
by Willy Pogany worthy of commenda- 
tion, need scarcely be said. Everything 
that the Metropolitan does to-day is so 
artistic, so complete in every detail, that 
we have come to accept it as a matter of 


course. 
* * * 


So Caruso, or rather Mrs. Caruso, had 
a baby! And all the papers have been 
printing articles with big headlines about 
the arrival of bambina Gloria. Madame, 
they say, wanted a boy, but as Caruso 
already has two fine sons to his credit, 
he is happy that it is a girl. Naturally, 
the great tenor is receiving congratula- 
tions from his thousands of friends and 
admirers. 

The humorous touch to the situation is 
supplied by the attitude of the daily 
press in the matter. The moment it was 
announced that the baby had arrived, 
reporters were dispatched to the hotel, 
though it was after midnight, to inter- 
view Caruso. Now why Caruso should be 
particularly interviewed at that moment 
of relieved anxiety, is beyond me. But 
then, the ways of the night city editors 
are a good deal like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, which you know altereth 
not, and whenever a man of considerable 
prominence does something, or gets some- 
thing, especially gets something in the 
way of trouble, there is only one way 
known to the city editor how to deal with 
the situation, and that is, send a re- 
porter, often a cub, to interview him, 
even if it be in the wee hours of the 
morning—but it must be in time for the 


later editions. 
* * 


Finck in the Evening Post expresses 
his surprise that Puccini’s last three 
short operas were retained in the réper- 
toire of the Metropolitan, whereas a 
much better American short opera, Cad- 
man’s “Shanewis,” has been dropped, 
though you know “Shanewis” is to be 
taken on the road, together with Breil’s 
“Legend,” by a company next autumn, 
under very distinguished auspices. 

The second of Puccini’s triplets, the 
“Suor Angelica,” was least successful of 
the three when they were first produced. 
But now “Suor Angelica” stands out 
through the splendid manner in which 
the role of the luckless sister is played 
and sung by Mme. Farrar, who has in- 
stilled an appealing pathos into the part 
which was not evident in her earlier 
representations. And that reminds me 
that there are a good many artists who 
grow into a role, as it were, and develop 
it, and are not seen at their best in their 
first or earlier representations. Farrar 
is one of them. It takes her some time 
before she develops a role to its full 
capacity. However, when she does do so, 
she generally gets there. Her point of 
view may not always be justified, but one 
must give her the credit, that in all her 


work she is sincere, energetic and deter- 
mined to “put it over,” as it is called in 
the vernacular. 

By the bye, Finck, in discussing the 
third of the triplets, “Giani Schicchi,” 
says that probably not two per cent of 
the audience are able to understand the 
Italian dialogue which supplies most of 
the humor of the little opera. And so 
they were bored to extinction. 

I cannot agree with Finck in this mat- 
ter. While the niceties of the dialogue 
could not be appreciated generally, ex- 
cept by the Italians present or by those 
who had invested 35 cents in a libretto, 
the action is so evident and is carried on 
by the artists at the Metropolitan with 
such genuine spirit and gusto, that a per- 
son must be of limited intelligence not to 
know what is going on. 

At the close of his article Finck makes 
one admission which is _ significant, 
namely, that those who were bored may 
have wondered why the little opera was 
praised in the papers more than the other 
two. Finck explains it by saying that 
probably the reason is that this opera 
does not begin till after 10.30 Pp. M., and 
as the critics of the morning papers can- 
not usually stay to hear what is done at 
that late hour, they, to be safe, write a 
few words of guarded commendation and 


let it go at that. 
* * 


The musical world was shocked last 
week by the announcement of the death 
of two important personages, namely, 
Horatio W. Parker, the composer, and 
Cleofonte Campanini, the eminent con- 
ductor, musician, and for some seasons 
now the manager of the Chicago Opera 
Company. 

Parker was certainly one of our most 
representative American composers. 
Many of his works reached a high stand- 
ard. Some will no doubt remain, and 
now he is dead, gain added value, just as 
pictures do when the artist who painted 
them passes away. It always appeared 
to me that Parker would have risen to 
even greater heights had he not been, as 
it were, held back by a certain cold, Puri- 
tanical New England conscience, so that 
he never seemed to me to really let him- 
self go. Whenever I would hear his 
music, I always felt somewhat oppressed 
by a feeling that the composer had to 
live up to a certain standard of personal 
righteousness. How often have I waited 
for the climax that never came! 

Anyway, most of his work will live. 
So he served the cause of the American 
composer in a very dignified and noble 
way. 

With regard to Campanini. the last 
time that I met him was at a little dinner 
down on the Lower East Side, at a place 
called the Caserta, where we spent a 
very pleasant evening with Mme. Viafora 
and her husband, the celebrated cartoon- 
ist. The little party had assembled in 
that well known resort where you get 
about the best Italian cooking that is to 
be found in New York to-day. Even 
then Campanini seemed forced to be ex- 
ceedingly careful with regard to his diet. 
It was at the time that he was unable to 
appear with his own company as a con- 
ductor, at the Lexington Avenue Opera 
House. 

Singers are proverbially long lived. 
Impresarios, proverbially short lived. It 
is not merely that their cares and re- 
sponsibilities are great, but they are con- 
tinually up against it, as it were. If one 
of the prime donne scheduled to sing that 
night does not fall sick, so that the 
répertoire has to be changed at a mo- 
ment’s notice, one of the tenors gets into 
an altercation with another member of 
the company and the poor impresario has 
to intervene to bring peace in the family. 
Or there is a beautiful deficit which has 
to be financed. Or there is a row among 
the society leaders, some of whom 
threaten to withdraw their support. 
There is always something to irritate, to 
annoy. 

Gatti, you know, overcame this situa- 
tion by adopting a mask, which he rarely 
lays aside. and by becoming, according to 
one of his friends, a “disembodied 
spirit,” who looks down upon the strug- 
gles of his family of singers with the 
calm induced by'the consciousness that 
he floats in a superior atmosphere. 

Someone once attempted to describe 
the job of an impresario of an operatic 
company, consisting of members of all 
different nationalities, as reminding him 
of the animal tamer who said, when he 
went in to the cage to carry his perform- 
ance through with his “happy family” of 
liens, tigers, bears, and dogs, that he 
always knew how he could get in, but he 
never knew how he would get out. 


Campanini did good service in Chicago, 
brought the company up to a high stand- 
ard of excellence, produced many novel- 
ties, and gave opportunity to many fine 
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William Thorner Taking His Vocal Exer- 
cises, Whereby He Accumulates the 
Strength and Fortitude to Introduce 
Budding Singers to an Appreciative 
Public. 





singers, including some Americans. One 
of his last efforts was to give a splendid 
opportunity to an American girl, Miss 
Herbert, who made a memorable success, 
you may remember, as Mimi in “Bo- 
heme.” 

As is natural under such circum- 
stances, rumor is already rife as to his 
successor. Some say that the directors 
may choose Fortune Gallo, who has been 
so successful with his San Carlo Opera 
Company, and has shown wonderful 
ability as an administrator and manager. 
Others say that even during Campanini’s 
illness reports were afloat to the effect 
that the directors would probably sum- 
mon Polacco, who is now with his 
wife, formerly Edith Mason, at the 
Théater Lyrique in Paris. 

It is known that Campanini was very 
jealous of Polacco, especially after the 
success Polacco made with the few per- 
formances that he conducted in Chicago. 
Campanini is said before his death to 
have named Marinuzzi, talented young 
Italian composer now with the Chicago 
company, as his successor. 

Among others who are pluming them- 
selves as possible candidates are said to 
be Henry Russell, formerly of the Boston 
Opera Company, and Andreas Dippel, 
though he, you may remember, had his 
chance in Chicago some years ago, before 
Campanini came along, and did not prove 
acceptable. Then there is Seotti, who is 
credited with ambitions as a manager, 
though I think they are rather in the 
direction of succeeding Gatti, when Gatti 
chooses to retire. It will probably, how- 
ever, not be till the end of the season 
that the directors will make a definite 
decision in the matter. The name of Max 
Rabinoff of the defunct Boston Opera 
Company, has been mentioned, but Max 
is on his way to Russia, having been en- 
gaged, at a fat salary, to represent a 
large manufacturing concern. 

By the bye, the papers have generally 
reported that Campanini died of an at- 
tack of pneumonia. The disease that he 
died of was really an aggravated case of 
what is commonly known as Bright’s. 
He seems to have had some premonition 
of his coming end, for although his doc- 
tors advised him to be very careful, he 
is known to have had a good time when 
he was in Paris this year, and that no 
doubt hastened the end—an end which 
was generally regretted, for he had a 
most engaging personality. He was a 
man of superior ability, not only as a 
musician, conductor, impresario, but also 
as a business man. He probably left a 
large fortune, for he inherited the wealth 
of his distinguished brother, the re- 
nowned tenor, Italo Campanini. 

A friend of his, when asked what 
operas he thought Campanini preferred, 
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replied cryptically: 
let.” 





“The Russian Bal- 


* * * 


Memory takes me back years ago, to 
the time when in an apartment house on 
Broadway below Fifty-ninth Street I 
was ushered into a room where I met a 
very charming lady, who in turn intro- 
duced me to her equally charming and 
well bred young daughter. On the table 
I found a golden cigar case, inscribed 
with kind words from Enrico Caruso to 
the then rising young American tenor, 
Riccardo Martin—for it was in his apart- 
ment that I met his wife and daughter. 

Madame was so devoted to her hus- 
band, so interested in his success, that 
she gave up a brilliant career as a singer 
and also as a painter to aid him in his 
work. She was his accompanist, and in 
large measure, his instructor, in those 
early days. 

And then I lost sight of her, till the 
other afternoon at the Princess Theater 
I attended “an hour of music” with 
Ruano Bogislav, who gave a program of 
Russian, Hungarian, Servian, Czecho- 
Slovak, Rumanian music, all of which 
was more or less gypsy and folk song. 
In Mme. Bogislav I recognized the Mrs. 
Riccardo Martin of former years. It 
seems her grandfather was a Russian. 

In a darkened auditorium you heard 
the music of the balalaika on the stage. 
And as the curtain rose you saw in the 
gloom the interior of a gypsy tent, with 
some balalaika players on the left, while 
on the right a young man was making 


Merle Alcock 


Sings 
with 
Metro- 
politan 


Opera 
Company 
in | 
Verdi’s Requiem 


Mass 


Giulio Setti, Conductor 


Metropolitan Opera House 
New York Dec. 14, 1919 


Evening Sun, Dec. 15, 1919: 

“Mme. Alcock, singing for the first 
time from this big coveted stage, made 
an excellent impression; and her sing- 
ing of the ‘Liber Scripters’ with the 
chorus was one of the pillars of the 
solemn musical structure.’’ 

New York Tribune, Dec. 15, 1919: 

‘“*A voice of richness and power and 
an authoritative delivery.” 
New York Times, Dec. 15, 1919: 

‘‘Merle Alcock heard with stars by 
Metropolitan throng. And not only 
sang admirably her solo numbers but 
also a sympathetic part in the ensem- 
ble.’”’ 

New York Herald, Dec. 15, 1919: 

“Her voice is of fine quality—large 
and resonant.” 

New York World, Dec. 15, 1919: 

“The quartet was of excellent 
calibre—comprising Florence Easton, 
Merle Alcock, Charles Hackett and 
Jose Mardones.”’ 





Management: 
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1 W. 34th Street, New York 





tea on a samovar. After the balalaika 
quartet had played, Mme. Bogislav ap- 
peared and went through her program, 
most ably accompanied at the piano by 
a young man, Ewan Paul. Later she did 
some folk dances with Stanislaw Porta- 
povitch, also a young man, as indeed were 
the balalaika players. 

The setting of the scene, and Madame’s 
costume as a gypsy, were particularly 
apropos and interesting, though I noticed 
that the critic of the Tribune called the 
whole thing “a vaudeville act,’ which 
was neither courteous nor justified. A 
fair sized audience applauded the per- 
formance from start to finish, and de- 
servedly called Madame out many times. 

The first part of the performance was 
somewhat marred by Madame’s insis- 
tence to sing to the balalaika players in 
the corner, and so some, at least, of the 
effect of her work was lost upon the 
audience. In her dancing she was not 
as successful as in her singing, though 
she was energetically supported by 
young Mr. Portapovitch. 

The performance was artistic and 
highly interesting and should find favor 
among those who desire something that 
is unique. Perhaps its appeal would have 
been greater had Mme. Bogislav enliv- 
ened her program with some of the more 
joyous folk songs of the Russians, and 
particularly of the Hungarians. 

It had particular interest to me, for 
I have long contended that the more this 
cosmopolitan people knows of the folk 
songs of the nationalities that compose 
it, the sooner we shall come to some 
understanding—musically at least—of 
those whom we are so anxious to Ameri- 
canize. 

x * * 


You may recall that some time ago I 
referred to the 93 German savants, musi- 
cians, professors, who in October, 1914, 
signed a manifesto whose purpose was 
to justify Germany’s course in the war. 
In this manifesto they repudiated all 
stories of “atrocities,” also insisted that 
Germany had been attacked. Among the 
93 were a number of eminent German 
musicians, including Weingartner, Hum- 
perdinck, and Siegfried Wagner. 

Recently 39 of the 93 have come out 
admitting that they made what they are 
pleased to call. a “tragic mistake.” Among 
those who have formally withdrawn their 
signature is Weingartner. However, Sieg- 
fried Wagner has stuck to his guns. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Hans Wehberg, the mani- 
festo was originally signed by Humper- 
dinck and some others, who prevailed on 
the rest to sign and got them to do so 
without most of them really understand- 
ing what their signature was requested 
for. 

It seems to me that while the day for 
the return of Wagner’s operas to our 
operatic stage might be hastened, in view 
of the facts before us, Humperdinck’s 
works should be barred, and barred for 


some time. 
* * 


According to some special correspon- 
dence to the World there is a beautiful 
row on in Berlin, where the fight of 
rival factions may produce a boycott on 
the works of some of the big composers, 
which will include Richard Strauss’s suc- 
cess of this year, “The Woman Without 
a Shadow.” 

It seems that the composers’ union is 
at odds with the trust of the theatrical 
and stage interests, which is striving to 
exercise a monopoly of the German 
stage. The fight is virtually to force 
the operatic composers to come into this 
trust, which has decided that it will go 
the limit, and if necessary boycott the 
works of all German composers who re- 
fuse to join. 

A good deal of misapprehension exists 
with regard to the production of opera 
in the German cities. I have heard peo- 
ple tell me, even American students, that 
it was so nice to be in Germany, because 
there were three hundred opera houses 
giving opera there at very reasonable 
prices. As a matter of fact, most of the 
operatic productions in the smaller cities 
are distinguished principally by the bad 
singing. Anybody who has ever heard 


“Carmen” in German, sung at a small 
German opera house, will bear me out. 

Didn’t Richard Strauss sometime ago 
advise the smaller cities to get together 
in groups of three and four and pool 
their resources, so as to get something 
like decent singing and decent  per- 
formances? And then too, when we com- 
pare this country with Germany in the 
matter, we must not forget that all these 
opera houses had either state or munici- 
pal support. We have not got that far 
in this country. 

* * ok 


When the will of the late Mr. Frick, 
one of the multi-millionaires created by 
the capitalization of the steel industries 
some years ago, was read, surprise was 
expressed that while he had left many 
munificent bequests, particularly the one 
leaving his palatial mansion and art 
museum on Fifth Avenue to the people, 
he had left absolutely nothing for the 
purpose of encouraging music in this 
country. 

I have often noticed that very wealthy 
collectors interested in painting were not 
interested in music, and on the other 
hand, those who were interested in music 
were not particularly interested in 
painting. The two did not seem to go 
together. 

Mr. Frick’s main interest was in the 
acquisition of notable works of art of 
painters long dead. His gallery of modern 
works, while fair, I believe, in no sense 
touched that of the old masters which he 
had acquired. 

This brings up the question of the 
craze for antiquities, which so possessed 
a late light in the traction world that he 
is said to have left behind him some 
wonderful violins. But how many of 
these are really authentic, even though 
they were valued at a big price, remains 
to be seen. Nahan Franko says the col- 
lection is not worth more than one 
thousand dollars. 

In all such collections many of our 
very rich seem to be actuated more from 
pride of possession than by the intrinsic 
value of the works they acquire. 

* * * 


It rejoices me to see the growing vogue 
of Mabel Garrison. All the critics seem 
agreed that her Adina, in “L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” like her Rosina and _ her 
Marta, was excellently sung. 

Miss Garrison has not a large voice, 
but it is a beautiful one, and she has one 
thing which is to her great credit. She 
never forces her voice, and never tries to 
make more of it than it is. Another of 
her assets is the clearness and ease with 
which she sings. 

With regard to the Americans, as 
public opinion forms itself from time to 
time at the Metropolitan, it is distinctly 
turning towards favoring the American 
tenors as against some of the Italians. 
Several times of late I have heard kind 
words spoken of Orville Harold and 
Hackett, while Martinelli, on the other 
hand, does not seem to be in as much 
favor as he was when he first came here. 
On two occasions I have heard his per- 
formance of Faust somewhat severely 
criticized. 

* o* * 

A good many musicians were disturbed 
by the report that the world was going to 
come to an end the other day, as had been 
prophesied by a certain professor at one 
of our universities, because the planets 
were lined up in a row on one side of the 
sun and so would exercise a pull, far in 
excess of what the most astute politician 
possessed. 

Some of the Italians, including Fortu- 
nato Gallo of the San Carlo Company pro- 
ceeded promptly to consume their avail- 
able stock of chianti, which they had in 
various bedrooms and attics, to sustain 
them, while an Irish cook in a prominent 
house on Riverside Drive admonished one 
of the maids as follows: 

“Norah,” said she, “ ’tis the end of the 
world may come. And if yez see the 
water comin’ over the wall, run fer yer 
loife an’ make an act of contrition. An’ 
Norah, even if yez don’t see the water 
comin’ over the wall, ’twouldn’t be a bad 
thing fer yez to make the act anyway.” 
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An old Ohio farmer was visited 


two pious looking men who told him th: 


in order to properly celebrate the end 
the world, the members of the religi 
sect to which the farmer belonged w: 
to repair to a house in Cleveland : 
there to await transition to Heaven, 
the Millerites did on a hill top more t! 
half a century ago. And what do , 
suppose the farmer did? Why, paid 

for a reserved seat in that house. A 


when he went there, found the ho: < 


empty and that no one in the neigh} 
hood had even heard that the end of 
world was at hand, the farmer c 
plained to the police, but is still 

that $15. 

In many of the mines in Oklahoma 
other places the miners refused to , 
down into the ground, because they 
the world would crumble to pieces \ 
they were at work. 

In Indianapolis the throttle o: 
whistle at a railroad round house . 
jammed and so went off, with the 1 
that all the whistles of the factories 
railroads, and the bells of the chur: hes 
followed to welcome “the end” appr: 
ately. 

As Abe Lincoln once said, “You ¢) 
fool some of the people all the tim:.” 
truth which is endorsed by 

Your MEPHIS 





Harold Land, Baritone, Has Long List 
of Recitals 

_ Harold Land, the well known baritone, 
is enjoying his busiest season. Some of 
his more important engagements are, 
Nov. 13, Academy of Music, Brooklyn: 
Nov. 23, Stamford, Conn.; Nov. 24, New 
York; Dec. 1, New York (Kane Lode): 
Brooklyn, Dec. 21; Newark, N. J... [ec 
21; Roseville, N. J., Dec. 28; Mamaro- 
neck Oratorio Society, Jan. 16; Hotel 
Plaza, Jan. 27; Jersey City, Feb. 2 





Gifted Artists Appear For Greenwich 
House Music School 


The Greenwich House Musie Scho! of 
New York gave its annual concert 0: 
Dec. 3. The program was offered by 
Aurelio Giorni, pianist; May Mukle, 
‘cellist, and Ethel Rust Mellor, soprano. 
Ethel Cave Cole was accompanist. (n 
Dec. 4, Mrs. John S. Keith, of the pub- 
licity committee for the school, gave «1 
ae musicale at the Hotel Commo- 

ore. 








J. E. FUERSTMAN 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 


Announces Holiday Program of M 
at Newark (First Regiment) Arn 


Friday evening, December 26: 
Finals in piano contest judged 
Sergei Rachmaninoff. (Note: © 
test open to pianists, profession: 
amateur, New York and New Je! 
preliminaries judged by H. O. Os 
of the Musical Courier; A. W 
Kramer, Musical America: Wil! 
B. Murray, Musical Monitor: J 
Raftery, Morning Telegranh: P 
V. R. Key. Semi-finals judge: 
Rudolph Ganz.) 


Saturday evening, December 27: 
Rachmaninoff concert of musi 
the pianoforte. 


Monday evening, December 29: 
Handel’s ‘‘The Messiah,” Ora 
Society (Schubert) symphony o1 
tra, and Frieda Hempel, Emma 
ray Reed Miller and Arthur M 

on, 


New Year’s Eve, December 31: 
Sistine Quartet (auspices K. of 
Other attractions booked for th: 
son: 
McCormack, Heifetz, Casals 
Lazzari, Boston Symphony ©: 
tra (Rudolph Ganz, soloist) 
other renowned artists. 


J. A. FUERSTMAN 
’ 800 Broad Street Newark, N. J. 
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MUSICAL ART CHOIR’S 
RETURN WAKENS JOY 


y. Damrosch’s Organization 
in Christmas Concert 
After Year’s Hiatus 


\fter a year’s | iatus the Musical Art 
iety entered upon its twenty-sixth 
son with a Christmas concert at Car- 
rie Hall Tuecday evening of 

k. This charming function was 

last winter because Frank 

mrosch had found the labor of making 
dsmen for the United States army 
arduous to permit any such digres- 
into the field of non-essentials. <A 
‘large and scber-faced audience was 
hand to welcome Mr. Damrosch’s or- 
ization which, if its worth dces no! 
iys attain the pinnacles of perfec- 

, has none the less'the dignity of an 
nstitution in a community where really 
e od choral singing generally refuses to 
become acclimated. The vceal proceed- 
ngs were agreeably varied by the per- 
formance of a Bach Concerto for piano, 
st violin and flute with the co-operation cf 
Harold Bauer, Samuel Gardner and Au- 

8. gust Rodeman. 

f The Society’s program was tempered 
to the popular taste last week as not al- 
ways in the past. Only one example of 

r the austere medizval polyphony nur- 
): tured in the bosom of the Church found 
its way into the evening’s scheme. This 
was Palestrina’s eight-part “Magnificat,” 
which directly followed the customary 
“Silent Night, Holy Night” preamble. 
A “Salve Regina” of Schubert, an “Ador- 
amus Te” of Mozart and César Franck’s 
“La Vierge a la Créche” came after, the 
first part of the program concluding with 
Gevaert’s arrangement of the “Chanson 
Joyeuse de Noel’”—another Musical Art 
: Christmastide fixture and always enjoy- 
“1 ible. The exquisite tenderness and 
beauty of the Schubert piece more than 
atoned for the scarcity of modal counter- 
point. It discloses the simple and devo- 
tional nature of Schubert no less elo- 
quently than the great religious songs, 
the “Ave Maria’ and the “Almighty.” 
= lranck’s “Virgin at the Manger” is sur- 
passingly lovely. 

There were secular part-songs after 
the instrumental interlude of Bach—a 
remarkable ‘‘Weep no More” by _ the 
Englishman Thomas Tomkins, written in 
1622 and containing singularly bold and 
expressive modulations; two Elgar num- 
bers; a curious and gripping “Death 
Croon,” arranged by Granville Bantock 
from a Hebridean mortuary chant; a 
blithe English North Country tune, 
“Elsie Marley,” and some Negro Spiritu- 
als. The singing of the Musical Art 
Society was of variable merit—fre- 
quently beautiful in tonal quality and 
blending (ofttimes more so than in the 
past) but not infallibly accurate in 
pitch or as expressive and subtle in nu- 
ance as such singing can and ought to be. 
However Mr. Damrosch has much ad- 
mirable material at his disposal. 

lhe Bach Concerto—the one in D 

ajor—was well played, and the work of 

Mr. Bauer stood out conspicuously by its 

excellence, H. F. P. 
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Stransky Forces Aided by Matzenauer in 
Brooklyn Concert 
second Brooklyn concert by the 
‘ew York Philharmonic, on Dec. 7, was 
*njoyed by an aud‘ence which overflowed 
rs ‘arge spaces of the opera house of the 
»<Gcemy of Music. Mr. Stransky gave 
reaalperian " M4 
: ovsky’s Fourth Symphony a bril- 
“DC performance. Margaret Matze- 
Was soloist of the afternoon, and 
ild applause. She sang three Sym- 
songs for mezzo-soprano and or- 
“pow by Mr. Stransky, “Moonrise,” 
Le” , ” ‘ ‘ : ’ 
, tem,” and a new “To Solitude,’ 
ed to Mme. Matzenauer, each a 
In a later number she superbly 
ne Love Death from “Tristan” in 
been. She was recalled a score of 
“a Che other orchestral number, two 
~“oussy Nocturnes, “Clouds” and “Festi- 
A. T. S. 


gem 
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Lucy @: ane Wh 

| ucy Gates in Fort Wayne Recital 
WAYNE, Dec. 18.—Lucy 
America’s coloratura _ so- 
. vas heard recently at the Palace 
Tie in the Morning Musical course. 
by p."Pletely captivated her audience 
\ ely rilliant work. The house was 
| “omy... JS Capacity and much favorable 


= Z was heard after the coneer’, 
T We 


IND., 
own 








Ethel Leginska Makes Converts to a Quaint Cause 








¢ 


this picture 
Damozels” (if 


NE might title “The 
Bobbed-Hair that 
were good English), or ‘The New Day in 
keminism,” or “Aftermath of Suffrage.” 
But why stray so far into the realm of 
the fanciful when these young women— 





























Kthel Leginska and a few disciples—can 
offer sound, practical reasons for their 
adoption of the curtailed hairdress? Miss 
Leginska argues: That the effect is 
similar to the low style hair-dressing now 
in vogue; that it stands out better and 
makes a satisfactory frame for most 
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faces; that it is more comfortable and 
more convenient; that it is a real time 
saver; that it strengthens the hair; that 
some claim that cutting the hair will pre- 
vent premature gray hairs. 

Artists, it would seem, do not act upon 
impulse solely! 





CANTON VISITED BY 
NOTABLE ARTISTS 


a | ° ‘ . 7 N , N, . | m . 
Galli-Curci, San Carlo Forces, 
Gates, Salzédo and Others 
in Recitals 

CANTON, OHIO, 7.—Mme. Galli- 
Curci appeared under a new managing 
committee for her fifth concert recently. 

Under the auspices of the People’s 
Musical Course Managing Committee the 
San Carlo Opera Company gave two 
operas on two successive nights to audi- 
ences of about 4000 each evening. On 
the first night “T] Trovatore” and on the 
second night, “Barber of Seville,” were 
given by the company of 100 persons, 
the largest company ever brought here 
by this committee. 

Lucy Gates, the coloratura soprano, 
gave her first concert on Dec. 2, followed 
by another on the 3d, to two different 
audiences, which won her audiences com- 
pletely, both by her personality and 
voice. Miss Gates was accompanied by 
Carlos Salzédo, the harpist, who also 
showed himself capabie of offering his 
services at the piano when the occasion 
demanded. 

The Russian Symphony appeared re- 
cently at the Grand Opera House in two 
concerts. 

Florence Otis, soprano; Florence Aus- 
tin, violinist, and Josef Martin, pianist, 
gave two joint consecutive concerts here 
recently in the First Methodist Church. 

R. L. M. 


Dee. 


Brooklyn Musicians Give Works of Amy 
Thomson McKean 

The Thursday Musical Circle of Brook- 

lyn devoted an evening to the composi- 

tions of Amy Thomson McKean at the 

home of Miss Virginia Hurst, 298 Gar- 

field Place, on Dec. 4. Several competent 


Brocklyn soloists took part, Mrs. Mce- 
Kean accompanying at the piano. Mrs. 


W. H. Schmitt, violinist, interpreted the 
viol'n numbers, ‘“Liebeslied,” ‘“Tone- 
Poem,” “Bolero,” and “Chanson du 
Soir.”’ George Vought, tenor, sang “Little 
Boy Blue,” “Forever.” “Dream in Town” 
and “At Sunset.” Emma Williams, con- 


tralto, sang well “Four Leaf Clover,” 
“The Night Has a Thousand Eyes,” 
“Soul of Mine” and “Memory.” Florence 
Gilmore, soprano, furnished “A Day in 
June,” “Dream of Maytime,” “June 
Rain” and “In the Young World.” Mrs. 
McKean interpreted some of her own 
piano numbers, including Prelude in © 
Minor, “In Venice,” Waltz in D Flat, 
and “Love Song.” A. TF. S&S. 


ANOTHER PRODIGY HEARD 


Jerome Rappaport Discloses Talent and 
Is Enthusiastically Received 

Another child pianist, Jerome Rappa- 
port, eight years old, evoked wondering 
comment at Aeolian Hall Saturday eve- 
ning, Dec. 13, when he played from 
memory an ambitious program that in- 
cluded Searlatti’s D Major Sonata, four 
Bach two-part inventions, Bach’s “Ital- 
ian” concerto, a group of eight smaller 
numbers, and Ornstein’s Pygmy Suite, 
Opus 9. 

Precise rhythms, rapid fingering, and 
thematic clarity marked the lad’s play- 
ing. His assurance and his poise were 
as unusual as his memory. His tone was 
musical and his style not without variety 
and an occasional climax. The little fin- 
gers seemed to tire in Scarlatti’s “Pas- 
torale,” resulting in a succession of slips, 
but otherwise his technique was quite 
clean, 

No wise man will base prophecies on 
the playing of a boy of eight. But the 
future of Jerome Rappaport will be 
watched with keen interest. He was en- 
thusiastically applauded and added sev- 
eral extra numbers to a program of full 
concert length and by no means trifling 
in its demands. oe: 


¢ 


Clef Club Gives Memorial Concert for 
Europe 
As a memorial concert for the late 


[.ieut. James Reese Europe, its founder, 
the Clef Club gave one of its character 
istic programs at Carnegie Hall, on Dec. 
LE: Interesting throughout, the best 
work of the negro artists was two groups 
of Spirituals, done with much spon 
taneity. Among the numbers were sev 
eral by the leader of the orchestra, Wil 
liam H. Tyers, including a lament, “De 
parted,” written in memory of Mr. 
Europe. 


OPERA STARS AID 
STRANSKY FORCES 


Mme. Namara and Amato Stir 

Approbative Audience at 

7; .. <" ° 
Philharmonic Concert 

Adding to its riches the vocal 
opulence of Pasquale Amato and Mar- 
guerite Namara, the Philharmonic, with 
Mr. Stransky in his accustomed place as 
of ceremonies, delighted an ap- 
petent and approbative audience at 
Carnegie Hall, Wednesday evening, Dec. 
10, with a program abounding’ in 
grateful tunefulness. The occasion was 
the second of the Evening Mail’s “Save a 
Home Fund” series. The popular Italian 
baritone was in good voice and equally 
high spirits. He gave both free rein in 
the congenial environment of the patter- 
ing “Largo al Factotum” from “The 
Barber of Seville,” evoking thunderous 
applause. 

Mme. Namara, widely known as one of 
the stars of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, gave luscious voice to “Ah, Fors é 
Lui” from “Traviata,” stirring another 
tumult of popular approval. Dvorak’s 
“From the New World” Symphony was 
played with all its wealth of dusky warm 
color. Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and Ju- 
het” fantasy-overture, Saint-Saéns’s 
“Danse Macabre,” and Chabrier’s rhap- 
sody, “Espana,” all stressed the lyrical 
and fell upon enthusiastically attuned 
ears. ©. fF: 


own 


master 


Ola Gulledge Resumes New York 
Activities 

Ola Gulledge, the New York 
panist and pianist, has returned to New 
York and resumed her activity for the 
season. She was heard to advantage as 
accompanist for Marie Tiffany, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, this 
fall on the soprano’s Western tour, and 
also won favor playing groups of solo 
numbers in such cities as Denver, E! 


accom- 


Paso, Roswell, N. M., Grand Junction 
and Boulder, Col. Following the close 
of the tour she visited her family In 


Texas for a short time and then returned 


to New York. 
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Extraordinary Talent 
Accounts for this 


Extraordinary Kecord 


Season 1917-18—1918-19 
Prima Donna Contralto 
Chicago Opera Association 


Now 
Prima Donna Contralto 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


| The Contralto selected by undersigned management as being THE ONE 


endowed for concert association with Mme. Galli-Curci and John McCormack 


CAROLINA 


LAZZARI 


An American Contralto with an Unequalled Record 


Nearly One Hundred Appearances—Second Concert Season 


( The list of Concerts is incomplete ) 


sit New York, 8 times Little Rock, Arkansas 

f Philadelphia, Pa. Toledo, Ohio 

i) Cincinnati, Ohio Lima, Ohio 

i Nashville, Tennessee Worcester, Massachusetts 

i Davenport, Iowa Providence, Rhode Island 

‘a Sioux Falls, South Dakota Scranton, Pennsylvania 

é' Lincoln, Nebraska Salt Lake, Utah 
New Haven, Connecticut Mitchell, South Dakota 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada Saginaw, Michigan 
St. Joseph, Missouri Battle Creek, Michigan 
Springfield, Mass., 2 times Springfield, Missouri 
Richmond, Virginia Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Washington, District of Columbia Great Falls, Montana 
Tulsa, Oklahoma Butte, Montana 
Atlanta, Georgia Seattle, Washington 
Paterson, New Jersey Portland, Oregon 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Tacoma, Washington 
Winnipeg, Canada Everett, Washington 
Kansas City, Missouri San Francisco, California, 2 times 
Topeka, Kansas Los Angeles, California, 2 times 
Fulton, Missouri Riverside, California 


Sioux City, South Dakota 


Santa Barbara, California 
Bisbee, Arizona 

Waco, Texas 

Fort Worth, Texas 

Dallas, Texas 

Greenville, Mississippi 
Savannah, Georgia 
Greenville, South Carolina 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Newark, New Jersey 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Clinton, Iowa 

Hartford, Connecticut 
Muncie, Indiana 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Burlington, Vermont 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Binghamton, New York 
Davenport, lowa 

Ocean Grove, New Jersey 


Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER 





511 Fifth Ave., New York 


D. F. McSWEENEY, Associate Manager 
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‘“Tarass-Boulba,’’ at Paris’s Newest Opera House 
the Theatre-Lyrique, Wins Sweeping Success 


New Opera by Youthful Marcel Samuel-Rousseau a Strong, Colorful Work—Wagner’s Name 
Figures on Many Concert Programs Without Hindrance—Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys’ Passes 
Third Century of Performances—Notes of Interest in the Capital’s Music Spheres 




















By ROBERT BRUSSEL 
ARIS, Nov. 27—The Vaudeville, where 
in other days Porel brought out so 
many comedies that have since became 
famous, has been transformed into the 
Théatre-Lyrique. P. B. Gheusi, former 
co-director of the Opéra and the Opéra- 
Comique, and Abel Deval, who adminis- 
tered the Athenée with such success, are 
at the head of the venture. Will Paris, 
which already possesses four theaters 
devoted to music, assure a sufficient fol- 
lowing for the Théatre-Lyrique as well? 
lt is a question which the future alone 
ean decide. 
lor the present, having given us allur- 
ing promises of good things to come, the 
directors have already begun the'r ful- 
fillment. They have arranged for its 
new use this theater, freshening up its 
appearance. The orchestra pit has been 
lowered and in order not to spoil the 
shape of the parterre, certain instru- 
ments are now placed directly under the 
proscenium, without, however, injuring 
their sound. Above all, they have assem- 
bled a company which is excellent in 


point of view of numbers, quality and 
diversity of ability, all of which shows 
the disposition of the management to do 
the thing handsomely. 

But best of all is that in producing 
their first novelty, they have given a 
new master to the world, for ‘‘Tarass- 
Boulba” by Marcel Samuel-Rousseau, had 
an immediate and amazing success with 
the public. The night of the premiere, 
the young composer, who is only thirty- 
four, and who obtained the Grand-Prix 
de Rome in 1905, timid and modestly 
awkward, was led before the curtain by 
two of his most valiant interpreters, 
Mme. Kousnietzoff and Mons. Friant, and 
accorded a spontaneous and prolonged 
ovation by the audience. In saying that 
the work had an amazing success I am 
not over stating the truth, and I would 
add, furthermore, that it was a success 
of the best kind, since the composer as 
well as the directors did not stoop to 
illicit means in order to obtain it, and 
because if Marcel Samuel-Rousseau has 
been able to flatter the public ear, he has 
done it legitimately. This, indeed, is the 
essential and most interesting thing be- 
cause it is perhaps of little value to the 
American reader to know whether I] 
personally liked or did not like ‘“Tarass- 
Boulba.”’ Enough to say that it is a 
work of straightforward character with- 
out anything esoteric about it, a work 
combining the interest of a spectacle, a 
Cossack camp, a féte in a Polish castle, 
scenes relieved by the local color of folk- 
songs and dances forming a background 
or a dramatic plot where love and patri- 
oUsm are opposed one to the other. In 
short, it is a work where soloists and 
chorus have numerous opportunities to 
show the quality of their vocal and dra- 
matic ability. 


Based on the Gogol Story 


lhe book, taken from Gogol’s story, is 
the work of Louis de Grammont. If his 
libretto lacks the sombreness and the vio- 
lence of the original, it is at least well 
arranged and the plot and the characters 
are consistent. Exigencies of space will 
hot permit recitation of the interesting 


plot. 


Fo) an opera, there could hardly be a 
‘tory with more variety or more move- 
or, indeed, one that offers the com- 
vetter opportunity for display of 
ahility. Probably a Russian com- 


Ment. 


Poser 


his 


poser of the school of Moussorgsky or 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, would have treated 
the subject in a different manner and 
would have brought to it more of rugged- 
ness, but others, Tchaikovsky, for exam- 
ple, would have been inspired as was 
Samuel-Rousseau, by the relief of the 
feminine characters and sounded more of 
the occidental note. But the public which 
has heard ‘Boris Godounoff” felt quite 
at home with “Tarass-Boulba.” 

If it were required to liken Samuel- 
Rousseau to any of our contemporary 
composers, the thing would be difficult. 
He is not altogether a descendant of 
Xavier Leroux nor, through him, of Mas- 
senet, and yet, far from being a stranger 
to certain changes which recent com- 
posers have made in our ideas of what is 
music, it might be said that he has 
assim‘lated without imitating them. Per- 
haps one might say that he has used the 
the material of some in the forms of 
others. His orchestra, which never loses 
itself in vain searchings, sounds brisk 
and frank, the choruses are happily dis- 
posed and the voice parts remarkably 
written. The singers, realizing this, 
seized upon the opportunity. Mme. Kous- 
nietzoff as Xenia and Charles Friant as 
Andry, were especially acclaimed. The 
first is too well known to make it neces- 
sary to say more than that she added 
further laurels to her splendid career; 
and the second, who, by the way, was 
making his début, revealed himself as a 
singer of whom great things may be ex- 
pected. Mme. Brohly was again admired 
for her lovely voice and fine singing in 
the roéle of Marussia, the mother of 
Andry and Yégor; Jean Bourbon was 
excellent in the name-part. The secon- 
dary rdles were well assumed, especially 
those taken by M. Carbelly and Palier. 
Mme. Kousnietzoff danced a Polonaise 
ravishingly and Robert Quinault evoked 
memories of Bolm. The orchestra was 
conducted by Armand Ferté. 

Wagner continues to figure with per- 
fect naturalness upon our programs. 
Rhené Baton offered last Sunday the 
Prelude to “Parsifal” sandwiched be- 
tween the Third Symphony of Saint- 
Saéns and the Piano Concerto of Lalo. 
Gabriel Pierné announces for his next 
concert a scene from “Parsifal” and Ga- 
brielle Gills will sing “‘Dreams” tomor- 
row night at the Salle Gaveau. It isa 
question which no longer occupies the 
attention of anyone. 


Many Native Works Heard 


Many native works have also been 
heard at the Sunday concerts, such as 
“La Péri” of Dukas at the Conserva- 
toire, “Iberia” of Debussy at Chevillard’s 
concert where Robert Lortat also played 
Fauré’s new Fantasie for Piano, a work 
exquisite in form and sentiment. Faure 
offered “Le Festin de lVAraignée” by 
Roussel, and his own Suite, “‘Ramunt 
cho,” which merits being heard fre- 
quently. 

Marie Olenine d’Alheim, whose su- 
perior interpretative ability places her 
in the very first rank, has just given the 
last of four concerts, where she gave a 
notable performance in Hebrew of one 
of the ‘Psalms of David” set to music by 
Ravel. 

The Philharmonic String Quartet from 
London has just given with conspicuous 
success in the Salle Gaveau a concert of 
exclusively British compositions. Quar- 
tets by Elgar and Cyril Scott were heard 
and a very interesting Piano Quintet by 
Arthur Bliss, which, although still in 
MS., will doubtless be widely played. 

Granados is in high favor. At the 
Salon d’Automme, where, besides exhibi- 
tions of painting there is being given a 
course of concerts of modern music, Su- 
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zanne d’Astoria, in the charming costume 
of the “Tonadillera” of Goya, will sing 
one of the “Tonadillas,” an attractive 
forerunner of the coming production of 
““Goyescas.”’ 

The Societe Musicale Indépendante 
held its first concert of the season with 
the Societé Nationale de Musique, the 
most important of our younger organiza- 
tions. To make an arbitrary classifica- 
tion, one might say that the one repre- 
sents the tendencies of Franck and the 
teachers of the Schola Cantorum, and the 
other, those of Debussy. Fauré is presi- 
dent of both, and before the “S. M. I.” 
existed, the Sociéte Nationale had al- 
ready given the first hearings of numer- 
ous works by the composer of “Pelléas.” 
It is enough to say that, considering that 
they are rivals, the two societies extend 
every courtesy to each other, and if the 
“S. N.” enjoys the favors of d’Indy, Du- 
kas and Ropartz, and the “S. M. I.” those 
of Ravel, Schmitt and Caplet, they both 
accomplish their tasks admirably. But 
it would be unjust to speak of-their per- 
formances in terms of those of the ordi- 
nary concert where there are played 
works already classified and those upon 
which opinion has already been formed. 
In both of these organizations the pro- 
grams are almost invariably composed of 
numbers having their first hearing. It 
is not unusual to find alongside of really 
remarkable works (which are rare, it is 
true) works of obvious mediocrity or 
worse, whose only recommendation in 
the eyes of the committees, is their ar- 
tistic tendency. One hears many ver'ta- 
ble abortions, useless audacities; one is 
frequently irritated by pretentious rhap- 
sodies or touched by timid falterings. 
But, no matter. Suffice it to follow 
closely the movements of this musical 
parliament whose members not infre- 
quently reveal exceptional talent. It is 
the source from which have come certain 
most significant of the representatives of 
French art, and for this if for nothing 
else the two societies claim our attention 
and our respect. 

The first concert brought forth nothing 
exceptional. A sonata for violin and 
piano by Oswaldo Guerra, a young Bra- 
zilian composer, recommended itself more 
by the fire of temperament exhibited than 
by the application of the principals of 
poly-tonality. Three “Spanish Tales” 
had all the customary charm and fluency 
of their composer, Mons. Turina. The 
“Child Poems,” after Rabindranath Ta- 
gore, by Darius Milhaud, indicated the 
masterhand of a musician whom we put 
among the first, but they were not espe- 
cally interesting. It was a case of thun- 
der without lightning. 

The dress rehearsal of ‘‘Goyescas” 
takes place Dec. 14. Mme. Lapeyrette, 
MM. Laffite and Cerdan will assume the 
principal roles. Amalia Molina, who is 
to dance in the second act, has just 
arrived from Spain. She is more than 
welcome, in view of the fact that almost 
never do the best Spanish dancers per- 
form outside of their own country, ex- 
cepting in South America. 

Marcel Journet, the eminent bass, has 
just left for a series of performances in 
Madrid, Barcelona and Monte Carlo. The 
Shah of Persia was present at the last 
performance of “Faust.” Recent débuts 
at the Opéra are Jeanne Cros as Mar- 
guerite in “Faust,” Francoise Rosay as 
Salammbé, Marie Simon as Chimeéne in 
“Le Cid” and Mile. Leroy as Marguerite 
in “The Damnation of Faust.” 


Ernest Schelling’s Feat 


An interesting Franco-Hispano-A meri- 
cano incident occurred recently at the 
Opéra. Jacques Rouché, the conductor, 
being desirous of knowing the proper 
tempos in “Goyescas,” invited the promi- 
nent American pianist, Ernest Schelling, 
who was passing through Paris and who 
was one of the most intimate friends of 
Granades, to attend a rehearsal of the 
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At the appointed time 
the rehearsal began. He suggested cer- 
tain changes in shading and indicated 
the tempo in one or two places, but the 
result, on the part of the chorus, was not 
satisfactory, either to M. Rouché or his 
adviser. Turning to the American artist, 
Rouché said: “The best thing would be 
for you to conduct a rehearsal of the 
piece yourself.” Very simply and with 
perfect good will, Mr. Schelling seated 
himself at the piano and played Grana- 
do’s score from one end to the other with- 
out music. When he finished he was 
greeted by a storm of applause by the 
singers, and from that moment every- 
thing went with perfect smoothness, and 
soloists and chorus singers vied with one 
another to give the interpretation indi- 
cated by Mr. Schelling. 

At the Opéra-Comique Mme. Megane 
recently made her début as Charlotte in 
“Werther” before a large number of 
Americans and English, receiving a tu- 
mult of applause. 

The revival of ‘Le Roi d’Ys,” which 
was also the 300th performance of Edou- 
ard Lalo’s chef d’wuvre, served as the 
re-appearance of Marthe Chénal. It was 
a great success. Not the least striking 
feature of the performance was the in- 
undation scene, usually omitted. MM. 
Deshays and Frey had arranged a set- 
ting which was so striking that the tor- 
rent of water seemed real and when the 
Waves came up to the footlights there 
was a movement of fright in the audience 
and even cries of terror. It was a won- 
derful tribute to the realism of the new 
setting. 

It is interesting to note, from the sta- 
tistical point of view, the effort made 
during the war by the old-established 
house of Durand. This collection, which 
already comprised more than 500 num- 
bers, was augmented between June, 1915, 
and October, 1919, by 200 more, repre- 
senting 60,000,000 pages of music, 600,- 
000 volumes, requiring 360,000 kilograms 
of paper. Among these later volumes it 
will be sufficient to enumerate the Bee- 
thoven symphonies reduced by Liszt, and 
the collection of miniature scores of the 
Beethoven quartets, edited by Chevillard. 


Span'sh work. 


John W. Nichols To Head Vocal Depart- 
ment at Vassar College 


John W. Nichols, New York concert 
and oratorio tenor, who for several sea- 
sons past has appeared with success be- 
fore prominent musical organizations 
throughout the country in joint recital 
with his wife, a talented pianist, has been 
selected to head the vocal department at 
Vassar College. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
where he already has a large class of 
promising pupils. Mr. Nichols will spend 
two or three days a week at Vassar and 
the rest of his time will be devoted to 
classes in his New York studios. Dur- 
ing the summer Mr. Nichols had charge 
of the vocal department of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont at Burlington, Vt. 


the Dunean Dancers in 


New Orleans 


NEW ORBEANS, Dec. 6.—George Cope- 
land with the Philharmonic Society and 
the Duncan dancers provided an evening 
of rare delight here recently. The Phil- 
harmonic Society membership has been 
subscribed to its limit of 2,000. 

The New Orleans Music Teachers’ 
Association at the first meeting of the 
season announced the subject to be dis- 
cussed throughout the year as “Public 
School Credits for Outside Music Study.” 

H. B. S. 


Copeland and 
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MANY ARTISTS FILL 
SEATTLE’S SCHEDULE 


Cherniavskys,Coburn,Spargur 


Symphony and Other 
Musicians Heard 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 7.—A much 
marked schedule of recent dates here has 
included the Cherniavsky brothers; Wil- 
liam Coburn, pianist, recently attached 
to the faculty of the Cornish School of 
Music; the Seattle Composers’ Society, in 
samples of its creative industry; Corolyn 
Alchin, of the University of Southern 
California; the Musical Art Society, and 
Anna Grant Dall, pianist; Claude Mad- 
den, violinist, and George Kirchner, 
‘cellist, and ‘pupils of several local 
teachers. Special mention must be made 
of the concert given last Friday night at 
Meany Hall by the Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of John 


Spargur. The orchestra’s effectiveness 
has been increased by a change in the 
wood wind section, although the second 
violin section is in need of improvement. 
The Cherniavsky brothers had a good 
audience and a warm reception. They 
are great favorites in Seattle, where 
their energetic style of performance 
finds rugged sympathy. 

It is pleasant to write a few words of 
commendation of the singing of the 
Krederick and Nelson chorus last week, 
at a concert given gratis. The organiza- 
tion comprises the singers that work in 
a big department store, and their per- 
formance, under Claude Madden’s baton, 
was a credit to him and them. The 
Temple Chorus, connected with the First 
Methodist Church and directed by Mont- 
gomery Lynch, was heard last week in a 
concert assisted by John Spargur, vio- 
linist, and Agnes Nielsen Skartvedt, so- 
prano. The proceeds went to the Seattle 
Symphony orchestra, the Temple choir be- 
ing one of the subscribers to the symphony 
fund. Thus was Seattle afforded the 
edifying and not usual spectacle of one 
musical organization aiding and boosting 


another. W. A. 





THREE FEATURES IN 
WASHING TON’S WEEK 


Stokowski Forces, Theo. Karle 
and Anna Case Furnish 
the Programs 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 12.—At the 
third concert of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Leopold Stokowski, conducting, 
an artistic reading was given to the 
Schubert ‘‘Unfinished’”” Symphony in B 
Minor and a brilliant and masterful in- 
terpretation of the symphonic suite 
“Scheherazade” of Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
The program was an all-orchestral one. 

At the first concert of the season of 
the Rubinstein Club Theo. Karle, tenor, 
was the assisting soloist. He gave several 
groups. The Rubinstein Chorus was 
conducted by Claude Robeson with Ed- 
ward Donovan at the piano. Of local 
interest was the first hearing of “O 
Memoriale,” given by the club, com- 
posed by Rev. A. Gabert, director of 
ecclesiastical music at the Catholic Uni- 
versity. William Stickles accompanied 
Mr. Karle. For the artist of the third 
concert of the Ten Star Series, T. Ar- 
thur Smith offered Anna Case, American 
soprano, who gave a varied program of 
songs and operatic numbers, in Italian, 
French, Norwegian and English. So en- 
thusiastically was she received that the 
artist generously lengthened her pro- 
gram with many encores. Of special in- 
terest and musical merit was the closing 
number, “Song of the Robin,” composed 
by the artist herself. At the piano, Wil- 


lem Spoor gave artistic support. 
W. H. 


MINNEAPOLIS CONCERTS 





Three by Local Symphony Focus Atten- 
tion of Music-Lovers 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 2.—Three 
concerts by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra have held the boards during 
the past ten days. With the orchestra 
have appeared two local artists, Anthony 
Linden, flute, and Henry J. Williams, 
harp, and two visiting soloists, Max 
Rosen and Vera Kaplun Aronson. Mr. 
Linden’s appearance with Mr. Williams 
on Sunday’s popular program was the 
occasion of giving to the public a hear- 
ing of a Fantasy for Flute and Harp 
written by two collaborators, Albert 
Franz Doppler and Antonio Zamara. It 
was a grateful number and popular with 
the audience. Schumann’s “Traumerei” 
and Mendelssohn’s equally well-known 
“Spinning Song” provided some happy 
moments. Wagner’s “Ride of the Val- 
kyries” provided a_ thrilling closing 
number. 

A preceding popular concert by the 
orchestra featured two movements from 
Hadley’s Symphony No. 4—‘‘East” and 
“South”; a delightful Schubert entr’acte 
from ‘“Rosamunde,’ Godard’s “Ker- 
messe,” Op. 51, and Nicolai’s Overture to 
“The Merry Wives.” Vera Kaplun Aron- 
son, pianist, chose for her number Cho- 
pin’s Concerto No. 2. 

Mr. Oberhoffer and Max Rosen made 
of the third symphony concert an occa- 
sion long to be remembered. Scriabine’s 
C Minor Symphony was. eloquently 
phrased and vividly colored. This and 
the Prelude and “Love Death” from 


‘ poignantly beautiful “Miserere, 


“Tristan” marked Mr. Oberhoffer the 
skillful painter, the analytical reader. 
Max Rosen shone forth in Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole,” not flawless techni- 
cally, but with penetrating intensity of 
feeling. rt Gs 


-HEAR PHILADELPHIA ARTISTS 


Hadley Works Presented—Vatican Choir 
Returns Again 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 8.—The Matinee 
Musical Club, at the meeting last Tues- 
day at the Bellevue-Stratford, studied 
works of Henry Hadley. Mrs. William 


B. Mount and Mrs. Camille B. Zeckwer 
were in charge of the program, for which 
the artists engaged were Inez Barbour 
(Mrs. Henry Hadley), W. F. Kraft, vio- 
linist; Arthur Hadley, ’cellist, and the 
composer at the piano in some of the 
numbers. An interesting tribute was 
paid to Mr. Hadley by the club chorus 
in performing his cantata, “A Legend of 
Granada,” Helen Pulaski Innes conduct- 
ing. The soloists were Ethel Nietham- 
mer, soprano; Donald Redding, baritone, 
and Helen Boothroyd Buckley, pianist, 
with incidental solos by Rachel Troost 
and Mrs. Lester Leidy. 

The return engagement of the Vatican 
Choirs at the Metropolitan Opera House 
under the direction of Monsignor Raf- 
faele Casimiro-Casimiri drew another 
great audience to the house. The same 
loftiness of aim and proficiency in a 
capella singing marked the offerings, 
which included five pieces by Palestrina, 
seldom heard, Monsignor Casimiri’s 
” and an 
exquisite “Ave Maria” by Vittoria. 

Mina Dolores, a soprano of this city, 
who is making a successful career, was 
heard in recital at Witherspoon Hall. 
Ellis Clark Hammann was her associate 
artist. The novelty of the program was 
Silberta’s ‘*“Yohrzeit,’ an “In Memo- 
riam” sang in Yiddish and for the first 
time in this city. It proved of distin- 
guished merit. 

Charles Courboin gave the last of his 
fall series of nine concerts opening his 
year’s activity at the Wanamaker organ 
during the week. One of the novelties 
of his program was a skillful and varied 
improvisation on characteristic American 
melodies. The audience, under the direc- 
tion of Albert N. Hoxie, sang several 
numbers. W. R. M. 


Maria Grever Sings New Spanish Songs 
in Recital 

Maria Grever, a soprano, who has sung 
in opera in Madrid, was heard in recital 
in the Princess Theatre on the evening 
of Dec. 14, bringing with her some new 
music from Spain. Of a forceful tem- 
perament and extremely pleasing pres- 
ence, Miss Grever managed to overcome 
her vocal limitations and present a pro- 
gram interesting throughout. Frank 
Braun provided helpful and delicate ac- 
companiments. 

Paul Dufault Charms Ottawa 


OTTAWA, CAN., Dec. 15.—Paul Dufault, 
tenor, came and sang his way into the 
hearts of a very large audience on Dec. 
8. His uncommonly fine enunciation and 
sincere interpretation gave keen delight 
and several encores had to be given after 
each groupe of a program which was 
admirably presented. He was ably as- 


sisted by Fabiola Poirier, soprano, and 
Emile Taranto, violinist. Julia Fortin 
and Alfred Carier were the accompan- 


ists. a F, 
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What New York and Boston Critics Say of the New 
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CRITICS ALL OF ONE MIND 


*« PURITY OF INTONATION, PRECISION, INGRA- 
TIATING DELICACY.” —H. E. KREHBIEL. 


“Richard Epstein, the pianist, whose exquisite playing con- 
tributed much to put the trio in the front rank of our chamber 
music institutions, died last summer, and was reverently named on 
last night's bill. The ideals of the trio have remained unimpaired, 
and last night’s performance was characterized by purity of in- 
tonation, precision, and ingratiating delicacy.’—H. E. Krehbiel in 
the New York Tribune. 


“It was a program furnishing delightful variety; the three 
players won warm recognition for their work. ‘They are all artists 
of recognized individual ability. Their delivery contained good 
balance, fine rhythm, beautiful feeling and admirable style. It was 
a fine performance by a new body of ensemble players.”—New York 
Sun, Dec. 8. 


“Schubert’s beautiful Trio fell gratefully on the ear. Those who 
find chamber music boresome, really ought to be introduced to the 
wholesome beauty of a Schubert Trio. They would be converted to 
admirers of one of the most interesting phases of musical art. The 
spirit dominating the trio was one of intellectual concord, the recur- 
ring themes being developed by each member in the appropriate 
mood.” —New York Herald. 


“A fine audience gave token of its approval of the brilliantly 
played program with judicious and emphatic applause. The ’cello 
of William Willeke, the violin of Elias Breeskin and Aurelio Giorni, 
piano, were heard in singularly beautiful collaboration of a know- 
ingly chosen program.’—Telegraph. “Their playing throughout 
the program was well balanced in tonal quality and showed a high 
degree of finish.”—FEvening Mal. 


“PLAY TOGETHER UNDERSTANDINGLY, SYMPA- 
THETICALLY, AND  ELASTICALLY.” — BOSTON 
TRANSCRIPT. 


“The three musicians acquitted themselves well, and the audienc 
was plainly and heartily pleasured. They play together unde: 
standingly, sympathetically, elastically. Mr. Willeke’s ‘cello 
broadly and deeply songful. Mr. Giorni’s touch and tone are ad 
mirably light, flowing and plastic. Mr. Breeskin plays the viol 
parts intelligently, skilfully, straightforwardly.”— H. T. Parker 1 
the Boston Transcript, Nov. 12. 


“The Trio went conscientiously through the task. Mr. Giorn 
played glibly and his runs in Schubert’s music ended as with th: 
flourish and crack of a whip. Mr. Willeke was not too sentiments 
in Schubert’s cantilenas. The whole performance had life.”—Philt 
Hale in the Boston Herald, 


“The members of the Trio are all well-known and capab! 
artists. They make a good ensemble, and obviously care mor 
about giving a good performance than about displaying their i1 
dividual talents. They played the Schubert Trio melodiously at 
the Lekeu and Arensky works brilliantly. One hopes to hear the: 
plavers often in the future.’”— Boston Globe. 
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CHRISTMAS SPIRIT IN 
CHORAL ART CCNCERT 


\. Y. Cornell’s Forces Give 
Charming Program at 
Season’s Inaugural 


The Choral Art Club at its first con- 
rt of this season, given at the Brook- 
n Academy of Music on the evening 

‘ Dec. 18, fulfilled all expectations. 
A. Y. Cornell, the club’s conductor, is to 
he commended for the selection of his 
program, which opened with the 16th 
Century “Hodie Christmas Natus Est” 
Sweelinck, a motet for five-part 
rus, given with inspiring tonal effect 
the large chorus of well-trained 
ces. Two Spanish choral ballads, 
“The Adoration of the Shepherds,” ar- 
ranged by Kurt Schindler, and “The 
Three Kings” by Rev. Luis Romeu, the 
first for eight-part chorus and the sec- 
ond for five-part, sung a capella, follow- 
ed. Their simplicity and charming mel- 
odies won the admiration of the audi- 
ence. Ievaert Old French Noél, “A 
Joyful Christmas Song,” was given a 
second time by the Choral Art because 
of its rare quality and great popularity. 
Following this number, Oscar Seagle, 
baritone, soloist of the evening, gave a 
group of songs in masterly style, among 
which were Massenet’s “Legende de la 
Sauge” and three Old French songs. He 
was much applauded and gave as an en- 





core Fourdrain’s “Carnaval.” Frank 
3ibb, substituting at a late hour for 
Frederic Bristol at the piano, furnished 
excellent accompaniments. Clarence 


Dickinson’s “The Shepherd’s Story,” for 
seven-part chorus, completed the first 
half of the program. 

The latter half featured three of 
Howard Brockway’s “Lonesome Tunes,” 
by Mr. Seagle. Mr. Seagle roused en- 
thusiasm and was compelled to sing sev- 
eral encores. The club’s program closed 
with two compositions of unusual inter- 
est, here given their first American per- 
formance. They were Granville Ban- 
tock’s “Nocturne” and “Hymn to the 
Night,” by Ernest Austin. Helen A. 
Steele provided excellent accompani- 
ments for the choral music. A. T.S. 





Grace Kerns and Maximilian Rose Ap- 
pear With Brooklyn Club 


BROOKLYN, Dec. 8.—The first concert 
by the Mundell Club of Brooklyn at the 
Hotel Bossert, Dec. 2, drew the largest 
audience that has yet attended. The pro- 
gram included numbers by Clara Ross 
Ricci, Nathaniel Dett and Reginald De 
Koven. The Club, in memory of Adelina 
Patti, sang an arrangement of “‘Home, 


_ Sweet Home,” by Frederick W. Root, and 


by request, Carl Hahn’s “Whip-Poor- 
Will.” Grace Kerns, soprano, sang 
Charpentier’s “Depuis le Jour” and sev- 
eral groups. Maximilian Rose, violinist, 
displayed his talent in the “Zapateado,” 
by Sarasate. Wilhelmina Muller accom- 
panied. f= a 





Izia Seligman to Give Recital of Russian 
Piano Music 


Izia Seligman, a Russian pianist, who 
came here last season from San Fran- 
“isco, is to make his first New York 
appearance in recital at the MacDowell 
Club on the evening of Dec. 14. He will 
play an all-Russian program, devoted to 
Compositions of Scriabine, Glazounoff 
and Rachmaninoff. Mr. Seligman has 
recently opened a studio on Madison 
Avenue, where he is teaching advanced 
Piano students, and will be heard later 
this Season in other concerts. While in 
‘an Francisco, where he was located for 


od years, he appeared successfully in 
Cita] 
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Le Guillard One of 
New Generation of 
French Composers 





Albert Le Guillard, Young French 
Composer 


When the Flonzaley Quartet at its first 
New York concert several weeks ago 
gave the first New York hearing to a 
string quartet by Albert Le Guillard the 
audience knew nothing about the com- 
poser’s career and the position he occu- 
pies in the world of music in France 
today. Not even the members of the 
quartet were able to supply information. 

Louis Bailly, the viola player of the 
famous ensemble, secured the work when 
he was in France last summer.* It was 
called to his attention by his ‘friend, 
Emile Vuillermoz, the noted “French 
critic and composer,. widely known 
in this country for his distinguish- 
ed folk-song arrangements ,(among 
them “Jardin d’Amour” and “Coecilia”), 
as being one of the new works that had 
attracted much favorable comment. It 
had its first performance in Paris by the 
Poulet Quartet on Jan. 4, 1919. 

Recently information has come to Mr. 
Bailly who has kindly supplied it for 


readers of MUSICAL AMERICA, as well as ° 


the photograph of the composer, which 
has never before been published in this 
country. M. Le Guillard was born in 
Paris on Oct. 16, 1887, and was a pupil 
at the Conservatoire, where he studied 
with Pessard, Maurice Emmanuel and 
Maurice Ravel. His string quartet was 
begun in 1914 and the first movement 
completed that year. Then came the call 
to arms and the composer enlisted, leav- 
ing his work unfinished. In 1918 he 
returned from his service as a soldier of 
France and finished the quartet. 

M. Le Guillard is now conductor at 
the Trianon Lyrique im Paris. In addi- 
tion to the quartet he has written some 
compositions for piano, violin and ’cello. 
The string quartet has recently been 
published by the house of Maurice 
Senart in Paris. 





Sistine Soloists and Lila Robeson Sing 
in Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Dec. 7.—The Sistine 
Chapel soloists were heard recently in 
concert by an audience which though 
small, was highly enthusiastic. The 
Pittsburgh Male Chorus under the con- 
ductorship of Charles Heinroth recently 
gave its first concert with Lila Robeson, 
contralto, as soloist. Incidental solos 
were sung by Burt Mustin and Thoman 
Morris, Jr. H. B. G. 
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Late of Italy and France 
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Specializing in Tone Placement through correct Italian enunciation 
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JOHN POWELL AND 
BROWN IN RECITAL 


Popular Artists Play Sonatas 
of Masters in Admir- 
able Fashion 


When a popular pianist and a popular 
violinist get together to play more or less 
popular sonatas to an audience already 
well disposed to both, and show plainly 
that they are enjoying the task, it may 
be almost deduced that the result will 
be to increase their popularity with their 
hearers. At any rate, that appeared to 
be what happened at Aeolian Hall on 
the evening of Dec. 18, when Eddy Brown 


and John Powell played together the 
Mozart C Major Sonata, No. 8, the 
Brahms D Minor, and the Beethoven 
(“Kreutzer”) in A, Op. 47. Both artists 
have a large following, enthusiastic over 
their respective gifts, and both displayed 
their technical skill and their magnetism 
for their hearers in about equal parts. 

It was a restfully classic program. 
Of the three, Mozart’s work was the best 
presented. Mr. Brown drew a pure tone, 
and he displayed to the full his skill in 
producing a thread-like pianissimo. Mr. 
Powell’s lovely, velvety touch made a de- 
light of his part of the work. One’s ad- 
miration for his artistry and the poetry 
of his interpretation increased steadily 
throughout. 

Possibly because of insufficient re- 
hearsing, the Brahms and _ Beethoven 
works were not played with the same 
fine precision that marked the Mozart’s 





rendering. They were given, one may 
say, so well that one felt that they 
should have been done better, considering 
the type of the players. It must not be 
omitted to state, however, that Mr. 
Powell delivered the piano portions with 
delicately-traced finger work; or that, 
in the Andante especially, he played 
with a tone the more’ movingly 
beautiful because it was marked by a 
fine restraint. Mr. Brown negotiated the 
difficult measures assigned for the violin 
with ease and for the most part with 
good intonation; his harmonics were 
bell-like in their clearness. That he 
somewhat missed the great sweep of the 
thing is no more than happens to most 
violinists that essay the “Kreutzer.” 
GF. 


MOZART SOCIETY’S CONCERT 


R. T. Pearcy Makes Bow as Its Leader— 
Hackett a Gifted Soloist 


The New York Mozart Society gave its 
first private concert of the season at the 
Hotel Astor on the evening of Dec. 16. 
The principal soloist was Charles 
Hackett, the Metropolitan Opera tenor. 
Mrs. Bel Gallier Wooster was the other 
solo artist. 

Richard T. Pearcy appeared for the 
first time as conductor of the Society. 
Under his leadership the chorus did some 
very admirable singing. This was espe- 
cially noticeable in the Cadman chorus 
“In the Indian Mountains.” Mr. Hackett 
sang the Mozart aria “Il mio tesoro” 
from “Don Juan” with great beauty of 
tone and clear diction and responded to 
the applause with an encore. His second 
number was the Puccini aria “E Luce- 
van le Stelle’ from “Tosca.” Charles 
Gilbert Spross provided the accompani- 
ments with his customary skilfulness. 











NEW ORLEANS AGAIN 
RESUMES ITS OPERA 


Season Continued in Concert 
Hall—Musiec and Costumes 
Are Recovered 


NEw ORLEANS, Dec. 16.—It should be 
recorded to the everlasting credit of 
Louis P. Verande and Harry Brunswick 
Loeb that they urged the presentation of 
opera on the evening of the day the his- 
toric French Opera House burned, and 
they fairly wept when they could not 
convince the stockholders that this en- 
gagement to the public be kept. There 
was a lapse of only two days, however, 
when the Athenaeum Concert Hall was 
put in shape, rehearsals held and “Pail- 
lasse” and “La Navarraise” given. Fol- 
lowing closely was “Thais,” which has 
been one of the big successes of the 
season, with Marguerite Vogel, Becker 
and Conrad in support. These artists 
displayed all their lyric qualities to great 
advantage, and the house fairly rocked 
with applause for their efforts. 

It is learned that, though scorched, 
water-soaked and stained, much of the 
music that was given up as lost in the 
French Opera House conflagration, has 
been recovered, protected by fallen walls. 
The task of assorting it is under way. 
From the débris have been recovered, be- 
sides four wheelbarrows of orchestral 
scores, a safe containing an appreciable 
sum of money and two trunks of cos- 
tumes. 

It is evident that New Orleans pre- 
fers opera with the embellishment of set- 
tings, costumes and lighting effects, for 
when “Samson and Dalila” was pre- 
sented in oratorio form Sunday night 
only half a house was present to enjoy 
the excellent work of Mme. Caro Lucas 
and Messrs. Milhau, Kanony and Wel- 
don. The soloists were ably assisted by 
the orchestra and choruses, handled with 
perfection by M. Bergalonne, chef 
d’orchestre. 

The Louisiana State Museum is col- 
lecting materials for an exhibit of the 
well-loved French Opera House. Robert 
Glenk, curator, seeks the co-operation of 
anyone who holds any of the relics con- 
nected with the institution. 

The Louisiana Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has offered to defray the publi- 
cation expenses of the best composition 
by a resident of Louisiana. Giuseppe 





Ferrata will examine all compositions 
and make a decision before the annual 
convention at Baton Rouge, the State 
capital, next April. It is desirable that 
compositions be of the smaller forms, a 
song, or a short piano or violin number. 
Each is to be submitted anonymously, 
but shall bear some distinguishing mark, 
a copy, with the composer’s name and 
address, to be enclosed in a separate 
sealed envelope. The secretary, Anna 
Van Den Berg, announces that several 
compositions have been sent in already. 

Leon Ryder Maxwell, head of the New- 
comb College of Music, announces that 
Mme. Eda Flotte-Ricau, pupil of Pugno 
and Moszkowski, will replace Mme. 
Anita Gonzales Roeschneider, who has 
gone to California to reside. 

mm PF. 8. 








AUGUSTA 


COTTLOW 


New York Recital 
Aeolian Hall 
Evening 
January 8th, 1920 


PROGRAMME 


SONATA—A Major—Op. 101..... Beethoven 
1. Allegretto, ma non Troppo 
2. Vivace alla Marcia 
3. Adagio, ma non Troppo; con affetto 
4. Tempo del primo pezzo.—Allegro 


THREE ETUDES— 


Composed for the Moscheles 
and Fétis method — ¢[...... Chopin 
FANTASIA—Op. 49 
CARNAVAL—OD. 9 ..ccccccccces Schumann 


Préamble. — Pierrot.—Arlequin. — Valse 
Noble.— Eusebius.—F lorestan.—Coquette. 
— Réplique.—Sphinxes. — Papillions.—A. 
8. Cc. H.—S8. C. H. A. (Lettres Dan- 
eantes).—Chiarina. — Chopin.—Estrella. 
—Reconnaissance.—Pantalon et Colom- 
bine. — Valse Allemande. — Paganini. — 
Aveu.— Promenade.—Pause.—Marche des 
‘*Davidsbtindler’’ contre les Philistins. 


DIRGE—(MSS.) .......-.-.- 8. Walter Krebs 
LESGHINKA—Op. 11 


Local Management: 
Loudon Charlton 
Carnegie Hall New York 


General Manager: 
Harry Culbertson 
1415 Hyde Park Blivd., Chicago, Ill. 
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ISCHA ELMAN 


NOTE: THIS SEASON WILL BE MISCHA ELMAN’S LAST TOUR IN AMERICA FOR A NUMBER OF YEARS 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 

Mr. Josef Bonime at the Piano 

1451 Broadway, New York City 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 
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New York Times: 
Edward Morris, Pianist, 
Applauded 


Edward Morris, a pianist of @iear, 
cogent style, gave a recital last 
evening at Aeolian Hall, where his 
gift of finding interest, and even 
charm, held an audience for many 


encores. 


New York Tribune: 

There was during the evening a 
piano recital given by Edward Mor- 
ris at Aeolian Hall before an audi- 
ence of excellent size Mr. Morris 
is a technician of a high order of 
merit, and the fleetness of his fin- 
gers and the clarity of his playing 
were superbly evident throughout 
his program. Among his numbers 
were the Bach-Busoni Prelude and 
Fugue in D major, Mozart’s F 
major Sonata, and numbers. by 
Chopin, Tschaikowsky. Carpenter, 
Moszkowsky and Spiering. 


New York Herald: 


Edward Morris Recital 


Edward Morris gave a piano re- 
cital last evening in Aeolian Hall to 
an audience that was interested not 
only in his one hundred per cent 
Americanism but also in the excel- 
lent qualities of his musicianship. 

His programme was pleasing in 
its variety. He played the Preiude 
and Fugue in D major by Bach, the 
Zusoni arrangement, Beethoven’s 
Chorus of Whirling Dervishes, the 
Saint-Saéns arrangement, Mozart’s 
Sonata in F major, and two com- 
positions by Theodore Spiering, In- 
termezzo in C minor and ‘In Grace- 
ful Mood.’’ 

He plaved Bach's iugue at 1 ter- 
rific speed without sacrifice o: 
clarity. and the Mozart Sonata with 
much charm. Spiering’s Intermezzo 
was an interesting composition ani 
was played with good effect. Tix 
auilience would have liked to have 
had “In Graceful Mood,’’ by th 
suine composer, reveated, 

In Beethoven’s Chorus of the 
Dervishes Mr. Morris showed his 
technical excellences. He has accu- 
rate technique and great speed. His 
interpretations are clear and well 
thought out. 
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EDWARD MORRI 


The only real American Pianist—100% 
Achieves Another Brilliant Success in 


Aeolian Hall December 2nd 
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Mason & Hamlin Piano 


Management: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., I West 34th Street, New York 








New York Evening Mail: 


Edward Morris Plays 


The pianist of the evening brought 
his inspiration with him. His fine 
loyalty to the highest musical ideal- 
ism is responsible for the genuine 
interest shown in the more and 
more frequent appearances of Ed- 
ward Morris. 

His reading of the Bach-Busoni 
Prelude and Fugue showed a marked 
growth in technical attainment. It 
had clarity, decision and power. 

A crisp, clean-cut tone in outlin- 
ing and a fine legato in cantabile 
passages were especially pleasing 
in the Mozart sonata. Chopin, 
Tschaikowsky, Carpenter and Mos- 
kowsky formed the latter part of 
the programme. 


New York Sun: 


Morris Gives a Recital 


Edward Morris, pianist, gave hi 
first recital of the current seasor 
last evening in Aeolian Hall Mr 
Morris played with intelligenc: 
taste and excellent technic. An 
“Intermezzo” in C minor and a 
piece called ‘‘In Graceful Mood,”’’ 
both by Spiering, were effectively 
given, and so was Saint-Saéns ar 
rangement of Beethoven’s ‘‘Chorus 
of Whirling Dervishes.”’ 

The Mozart sonata was delivered 
with admirable feeling and good 
style. 


Brooklyn Standard Union: 

In Aeolian Hall last night M 
Morris gave his first recital of t 
season, offering a programme n 
too serious nor yet too light. T 
real novelty was Mozart’s sonat 
which was interpreted with cha 
tened temperament, technical finess 
and a veneration suitable to 
music’s antiquity. Indeed, tl 
player’s sympathetic insight 1 
vealed in the performance of t 
sonata is very much worthy 
mention, bespeaking, as it did, 
talent of striking possibilitic 
Many pianists might well hesita 
to include Mozart on their re: 
programmes, for there is no seve. 
test in pianoforte literature. O 
grain of technical imperfection w 
quickly throw out of gear the 
quisite adjustment of Mozart 
jewelled tonal sentences. 


Next Aeolian Hall Recital, Sat. Afternoon, Jan. 10th 
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Forty Musical Events, Exclusive of 


Oper 


a, Make Up Week’s List in London 

















Season Is Approaching Its 
Climax — “Khovanstchina”’ 
at Covent Garden—Norman 
Allin a Splendid “Dositheus” 


London, Nov. 28, 1919. 


TT\HE Autumn season has reached the 
point where the senses have be- 
yme blunted with the surfeit of per- 
ymances. Apart from the numerous 
Sunday fixtures, this week’s list includes 
lose upon forty concerts or recitals of 
sufficient importance to claim notice, not 
to speak of the opera at Covent Garden, 


the Russian Ballet at the Empire, cae 
revival of “Patience” at the Prince’s 
Theater, the performance at one of the 
schools of a new overatic extravaganza 
by Nicholas Gatty, and a lecture on 
“Modern Tendencies in Music” by Eugene 
Goossens, Jr. Truly the lot of the pro- 
fessional listener is a hard one, although 
even at its worst it has its compensations. 

It would be impossible to give a full 
survey of our musical doings at present. 
A few impressions of their outstanding 
features will have to suffice. At Covent 
Garden, the revival of Moussorgsky’s 
“Khovanstchina” is the event of the week, 
chiefly because the part of Dositheus— 
one of those which made Chaliapine 
famous—was entrusted to Norman Allin, 
whom I do not hesitate to describe as 
a superb operatic artist. He has a noble 
stage presence and a singularly beautiful 
voice. The one thing lacking to make 
his performance perfect is the element 
of personal magnetism, the absence of 
which is, however, not due to a defect 
of personality, but to an innate modesty 
which, instead of restricting it to private 
intercourse, where it would make him 
a signal exception among operatic sing- 
ers, he carries with him onto the stage, 
where it unfortunately affects the char- 
acters it is his task to impersonate. 
Dositheus was a religious fanatic whose 
very humility should be majestic and 
even overwhelming. One should feel 
his presence upon the stage even before 
he emerges from the crowd in the first 
act, but that is a feat possible to very 
few performers. There was something 
of this quality about the late Sir Henry 
irving, but he has had no successor upon 
our stage. Chaliapine had it in a marked 
degree. But to set it up as a standard, 
and expect all operatic artists to con- 
form to it, would be flying in the face 
of probabilities. It is no reproach to 
Norman Allin that he does not possess 
it, but if the chorus of praise which set 
in after his appearance as Gurnemanz 
has the effect of giving him a healthy 
and proper conceit of himself, it is quite 
possible that the magnetic rays may 





Photo by Press Illustrating Service 


Raymond Roze, the well-known English 
Conductor, Chosen to Wield the Baton 
at the Command Performance of the 
British Symphony Orchestra, at Buck- 
ingham Palace. This Orchestra is 
Composed of Ex-Service Men, Eighty 
Per Cent of whom have “Been Over 
the Top.” 


commence to spread, though his friends 
might have reason to regret it after- 
wards. That is on the knees of the gods. 
Chaliapine remained a_ good-humored, 
congenial soul at the very time when he 
dominated the whole of our operatic 
world. 

For the rest, I was not remarkably 
impressed with the performance of this 
opera, and I was even irritated to find 
that the brilliant scenery and costumes 
devised by Fedorovsky were robbed of 
much of their effect by bad lighting, and 
careless placing. The ballet, for instance, 
the coloring of which should have been 
such that you could warm yourself by 
it on these cold winter evenings, be- 
came a pallid affair, not unpleasant to 
look upon, but not in the least stimula- 
ting. The chorus was a bright spot, and 
as it plays an important part in this 


Holst’s Suite “The Planets” 
Pronounced a Remarkable 
Score—Alfred Cortot Gives 
Delightful Recital — Other 
Musical Happenings 


opera, it helped considerably to restore 
my good humor, but it is a pity that, 
when all the elements are present which 
are necessary to a perfect performance, 
complete success should be missed for 
the want of drastic revision. A few 
hours with a benevolent despot, deter- 
mined to enforce his will, though the 
stage carpenter and the lime light man 
declared it impossible, would have made 
all the difference. 

We have also had “Tosca,” but the 
only new feature was that Dinh Gilly 
sang Scarpia for the first time in Eng- 
lish, and was a little hampered by the 
scrupulous care he took to pronounce 
his words correctly. 


Busoni and Some Notable Music 


My concert impressions begin with 
Busoni at the Queen’s Hall Symphony 
Concert, where he played Mozart’s con- 
certo in C Minor and conducted the 
Sarabande and Cortége of his own 
“Faust” music. I bow to his greatness 
as a pianist, but I find it difficult to 
take a lively interest in him as a com- 
poser, and the new work was not cal- 
culated to convert me. At the same 
concert, we had three movements from 
Gusta Holst’s Suite, “The Planets,” one 
of the most remarkable works of a decade 
of English music. It consists of seven 
poems of moderate length of which those 
selected represented ‘‘Venus, the Bringer 
of Peace,” “Mercury, the Winged Mes- 
senger,” and “Jupiter, the Bringer of 
Jollity.” These are astrological con- 
notations, I understand. In real life, I 
should not describe Venus as the bringer 
of peace, but the connection of Jove with 
joviality is transparent. But if the titles 
rouse my latent flippancy, which never 
slumbers very deeply, the music has my 
whole-hearted admiration. Here is a 
composer who knows what he wants to 
do and does it with a skill that is in 
inverse proportion to the fuss he makes 
about it. It is a refreshing change from 
many composers I could mention, and I 
commend it to your appreciation. “The 
Planets” is a work to know, and I hope 
some of your conductors will give their 
attention to it. 

The same afternoon we had a delight- 
ful recital from Alfred Cortot. By that 
I do not mean that the reading of every 
work was the one which tradition teaches 
us to expect. If it had been, the program 
would have been much duller. It is 
personality that counts, and Cortot gave 
us his personal point of view, for which 





“LETZ QUARTET 


EDWARD KREINER 


HANS LETZ 
SANDOR HARMATI 


GERALD MAAS 


TRIUMPHS IN ITS FALL CONCERTS 


“The quartet has reached a fine qual- 
ity In its ensemble, in accuracy of in- 
tonation, in a full spirit of under- 
Standing between the different players, 
in precision, in balance of the parts. 
- . « Mr. Letz is a musiclan of real 
insight Into the deeper problems of 
chamber music. His reading of the 
Quartet by Mozart was spiritual, rhyth- 
mically elastic and conveyed its sense 
of urbane gayety and especially the 
capricious humor of the last move- 
ment. Beethoven’s quartet, one of 
those last five that were so long con- 
sidered cryptic and Impossible, was 
Played with the technical mastery that 
S the first requisite for its exposition 
with sincere depth of feeling and un- 
derstanding of its complex emotional 
“Ontents.”—New York Times. 








“The four musiclans displayed an ad- 
Nirable ensemble and gave a finely 
rticulated and delicately. shaded per- 
‘ormance.”’"—New York Tribune. 


‘“‘The playing of the organization dur- 
ing the entire program showed that 
ease, fluency and finish which express 
not only devotion to, but enjoyment of 
the task.’”—New York Evening Mail. 


“Their delivery is always enjoyable 
for its spirit..,—New York Sun. 


“The quartet has made steady prog- 
ress toward perfection in ensemble 
playing.’”’—New York Evening World. 


‘“‘The two things by Beethoven and 
Mozart were interpreted in a manner 
which did full justice to their familiar 
beauties and obscured none of their 
significance.’’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“The quartet played with great skill, 
displaying a rare richness of tone that 
proved a delight.”—Pittsburgh Leader. 


‘‘There also one found a true and 
virile feeling for the grand classic 


and with it an uncommonly 
beautiful tone. Moreover, although the 
Letz quartet is comparatively young, 
the ensemble is already perfected to a 
fine degree.’’—Pittsburgh Sunday Ga- 
zette- Times. 


style, 


“The quartet played with fine sym- 


pathy; the tone body is full and_ its 
blend is excellent.””—Rochester Post 
Express. 


“The nuances of, tone, particularly 
the forzandos, with which the players 
beautified thelr playing last night, are 
seldom equalled.’’-—Rochester Herald. 


‘It Is certainly brilliant. It was re- 
markably played. Technique was 80 
easily overcome as to be forgotten. 
In quality of tone it must be admitted 
that every sort previously heard was 
there—and some perhaps never heard 
before. . . . The performance left 
absolutely nothing to be deslired.’’— 
Newport Leader, 


Management: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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we are much indebted to him, for there 
was a suggestive quality about his in- 
terpretations which is always a stimulant 
to the imagination. The only _ point 
where I venture strongly to differ with 
him is when he surrounds Ravel’s “Le 
Gibet” with an atmosphere of sentimental 
emotion. I view it rather in the style 
of a somewhat hard line engraving, per- 
haps in the manner of Albrecht Durer. 
I cannot feel Gustave Doré in it. Neither 
does Ravel, I am sure. However, Cortot 
is within his rights. There are nine 
hundred and forty-seven known ways 
of playing Hamlet’s graveyard scene. — 

Since then we have had all kinds of 
experiences: a new pianoforte sonata by 
Arnold Bax, introduced by Arthur Alex- 
ander; an excellent Bach program pro- 
vided by the Classical Concert Society; 
an evening of orchestral Fairy-Tales 
given by Albert Coates with the London 
Symphony Orchestra; and, of course, the 
Goossens lecture, to which I have already 
referred, and which I count among my 
most pleasant memories of the week, 
chiefly because I am still young enough 
to feel ingenuously vain when . prac- 
tising musician of such achievements 
vindicates almost to the letter the opin- 
ions which I as a critic have been ram- 
ming down unwilling throats with a per- 
sistence which would have brought me 
to the stake in more drastic times. Ex- 
cept when he was over-kind to some of 
his lesser contemporaries, there was 
scarcely a sentence in all that he had to 
Say upon modern tendencies in music 
which I would not willingly endorse. I 
take no credit for this because I hold that 
these opinions come naturally to any 
musician who is prepared to think out 
his own beliefs instead of inheriting 
them without question. It is the herd- 
ing instinct which is the chief obstacle 
in the path of modern ideas. There are 
too many musicians who practise the 
motto which is copiously advertised by 
our traffic authorities: “safety first.” 
They will not cross the road until the 
policeman is ready to give them a pas- 
sage, and so they spend years on the side 
of the street which is occupied by the 
second-hand dealers. 


EDWIN EVANS. 





Lydia Ferguson, New York soprano, 
1S scoring a success on her present tour. 








“Technical Certainty 
Dramatic Intensity 


‘He presented the De- 
bussy Preludes’ with 
the and 
delicate nuance’ they 
require, and the Liszt 
Sonata he gave with a 
technical certainty and 
with an authority and 
a dramatic intensity 
and impulsiveness that 


99 


colorfulness 


made it interesting 
and meaningful. And 
to accomplish this 


with this Sonata is to 
do much. 


LOUIS CORNELL 


Pianist 


“His 
high 


playing is of 

order. He com- 
mands abundant tech- 
nic—e very pianist 
nowadays does or else 
he is out of the run- 
ning before he starts. 
And he adds to this 
technical facility and 
skill, which enable 
him to do all with 
ease and finish, a keen 
sense for the melodic 
line, a singing tone, a 
sane emotionality, and 
a feel for the musical 
phrase which when 
present raise mere 
piano playing to the 
plane of the interpre- 
tative and beautiful.’’ 
—W. L. Hubbard in 
Chicago Tribune, No- 
vember 380, 1919. 
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TETRAZZINI 


TRIUMPHS 





LONDON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


London 


I have never seen a more enthusiastic audi- 
ence, and I have never heard the great prima 
donna in better voice.—Daily Mirror, Sept. 22, 
1919. 


Mme. Tetrazzini has come back with her 
wonderful voice in fine condition and its beauty 
of tone, its rare flexibility in firework passages, 
and the singer’s command of graded tone, with 
delightful pianissimo high notes, excited the 
same enthusiastic admiration as of yore.— 
Reynolds Newspaper, Sept. 21, 1919. 


That there was no living singer to rival her 
in coloratura work we all of us knew quite well 
when she was last here five years ago, and her 
work on Saturday proved that she still held 
her position ahead of all rivals. In “Ah! fors 
e lui,” in the Mad Scene from “Hamlet,” and 
in numerous encores, her voice retained all its 
old ease, agility and crystalline purity.—The 
Globe, Sept. 22, 1919. 





Mme. Tetrazzini’s voice in the Verdi air 
showed all that brilliancy and ease of technique 
which used to delight London m pre-war days, 
and the florid phrases were most delightfully 
sung by her. Later in the afternoon she again 
roused wonderful enthusiasm by her superb 
singing of the Mad Scene from ‘“Hamlet.’’— 
Daily Chronicle, Sept. 22, 1919. 


Her delivery of. “Ah! fors e lui,’’ like her 
reading of the Mad Scene from “Hamlet,” made 
it perfectly clear that she possesses to the full 
the vocal command which was always so nota- 
ble a feature of her singing.—Morning Post, 
Sept. 22, 1919. 





Tetrazzini must have sung at least twelve 
songs, and her marvelous, birdlike voice was 
never heard to better advantage.—Sunday Pic- 
torial, Sept. 21, 1919. 





Any doubts one may have felt as to the pres- 
ent popularity of coloratura singing were quickly 
dispelled at sight of the huge audience which 
crowded Albert Hall yesterday afternoon to 
welcome Mme. Tetrazzini on her return to Eng- 
land after an absence of over five years. And 
certainly Mme. Tetrazzini’s singing was worthy 
of all the enthusiasm it produced. In her own 
line she stands practically alone, the voice was 
still marvelously fresh and marvelously sweet 
and marvelously agile.—Sunday Times, Sept. 21, 
1919. 


The diva was in great voice, strong, liquid, 
and crystal pure.—Sunday Evening Telegram, 
Sept. 21, 1919. 


Her voice rang forth with all its old-time 
perfect charm and purity as she sang the open- 
ing bars of Verdi’s “Ah! fors e lui’ (La Tra- 
viata), and al] the great audience was spell- 
bound.—Lloyds Sunday News, Sept. 21, 1919. 


Her voice is as wonderful and as naturally 
and easily used as ever; and London will not 
readily tire if given the opportunity to hear 
its liquid nightingale notes frequently.—Daily 
Graphic, Sept. 22, : 





New York 


Her voice and its management, in its music, 
is now perhaps unequalled in any other singer 
of her type. No one in recent years has ever 
approached the astonishing quality of her 
stacecati, and this feature of her bravura still 
transcended everything else.—New York Even- 
ing Journal, Dec. 1, 1919. 


Mme. ‘Tetrazzini has increased in artistic 
stature. Her feats of bravura were as aston- 
ishing as of old. Her voice has even gained in 
color, and her use of it was often thrilling in 
its dramatic effect. In short, Mme. Tetrazzini 
is today a far finer artist than she ever was— 
New York Tribune, Dec. 1, 1919. 


It was florid singing of the proper, sparkling 
kind and the audience revelled in it.—Morning 
World, Dec. 1, 1919. 


Mme. Tetrazzini returns with her voice not 
only not impaired, but even in some respects im- 
proved, during her absence.—New York Times, 
Dec. 1, 1919. 


No such assured lovely singing has been 
vouchsafed us for a long time. She has no 
equal in brightness of voice production, in 
beauty of sustained tone or in vocal force. 
New York Evening World, Dec. 1, 1919. 


The ovation which Mme. Tetrazzini received 
was breath-taking. Mr. Caruso led the cheer- 
ing from his box. It is marvelous how beau- 
tiful her voice still is. In the vicinity of high C 
her tones are thrillingly large and lovely. In 
the middle register there was more fulness 
and color than in earlier years.—New York Her- 
ald, Dec. 1, 1919. 


Mme. Tetrazzini’s coloratura still retains the 
dazzling radiance that distinguished it of old 
Mme. Tetrazzini’s voice and her manner of 


—Photo by Claude Harris. singing always have reminded one more of a 
flute than of a violin—New York American, 
Dec. 1, 1919. 


San Francisco 


Tetrazzini Is Welcomed by Thousands—Vast Throng in Big Auditorium 
Greets Diva with Enthusiasm Upon Her Return to the City 


Seven thousand people greeted Madame Tetrazzini in the Exposition Audi- 
terium with a warmth that must have done her heart good. Her voice has changed, 
but—for the better. Now there is a warmth and richness as an old wine which 
has grown ripe with keeping, and if anyone had entertained the notion that Luisa 
Tetrazzini could no longer fill the sky with vocal skyrockets, she quickly dissipated 
the notion.—REDFPRN Mason, San Francisco Examiner, Dec. 8, 1919. 


Luisa Tetrazzini Gets Big Greeting from San Francisco Throng—Famed 
Opera Singer Given Thunderous Applause at Exposition Auditorium 


Mme. Tetrazzini is in more glorious voice today than when she left us. The 
years have brought to her tones a deeper warmth and sweetness, an added rich- 
ness of emotional content and a mellow beauty. Of her skill in coloratura she has 
retained every turn of phrase and rippling roulade. Her lower register has broad- 
ness in color and taken on a new quality of loveliness, while her notes in all are 
clear and crystalline as ever.—Roy Brown, San Francisco Chronicle, Dec. 8, 1919. 
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VERTCHAMP RETURNS 
TO RECITAL STAGE 


Violinist, Formerly Known as 
Greenfeld, Heard in Pro- 
gram at Aeolian Hall 
The war changed Albert Vertchamp’s 
name from Greenfeld to its French equiv- 
alent. Several years ago he played a re- 
cital at AXolian Hall as Greenfeld, and 


lid credit to himself and his name. On 
Saturday evening, Dec. 20, he reappeared 








Albert Vertchamp, Violinist, Who Reap- 
peared in New York in Recital Last 
Week 

in the same hall and, so to speak, put 

Vertchamp on the violinistic map more 

firmly than Greenfeld was ever imprinted. 


Mr. Vertchamp has developed in the 
time he has been away from New York. 
His lovely tone has grown larger and 
his technique in all its ramifications has 
advanced to a point where he now is to 
be reckoned among the ablest violinists 
of the younger generation. This he dis- 
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CORNELIUS 


RYBNER 


Former Head of Department of Music, Colum- 
bia University, will accept a limited number 
of talented pupils in 
PIANO—COMPOSITION—ORCHESTEATION 
PI Per. Address: 316 West 94th St. 
® 2785 Riverside New York 


closed in the Handel Sonata in D Major, 
the Carl Goldmark Concerto, and in two 
groups of shorter pieces, among them 
Achron’s “Hebrew Melody,” the Popper- 
Sauret “Elfin Dance,” Vieuxtemps’s 
Rondino, the Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave 
Maria” and Paganini’s Caprice, No. 24. 

The classic line of the Handel sonata 
was preserved, and in the Larghetto— 
in our opinion the finest of all its com- 
poser’s slow movements—he surpassed 
himself. The Goldmark concerto is not 
exactly the most interesting work in 
violin literature, but it has fine moments 
and these Mr. Vertchamp set in high re- 
lief. In the shorter pieces he was de- 
lightful, nothing being more to his audi- 
ence’s liking than his playing of the 
Achron “Hebrew Melody.” At the close 
of the recital came encores, among them 
the Auer setting of the “Chorus of Der- 
vishes” from Beethoven’s “Ruins of 
Athens,” a thrilling display of fingered 
octaves, and the Tor Aulin Cradle Song, 
exquisitely played. 

Carl Deis played the accompaniments 
beautifully. 


APPLAUD CHAMBER MUSIC 








Ensemble Gives Second Program in the 
Washington Irving Series 


The second of the series of ten con- 
certs of chamber music given by the 
Music League of the People’s Institute 
was given in the auditorium of the Wash- 
ington Irving High School on the evening 
of Dec. 21. Those offering the program 
were Sam Franko and Sergei Kotlarsky, 
violinists; Rebecca Clark, violist; Paul 
Morgan, ’cellist; Daniel Maquarre, flau- 
tist, and Maurice Eisner, pianist. The 
program opened with Bach’s Suite in B 
Minor, for flute and strings with piano 
accompaniment, followed by a Terzetto by 
Dvorak for two violins and viola, and 
ended with Mendelssohn’s Quartet in E 
Flat. 

The Bach number was a pure joy. 
Though written in the most sombre key 
in the circle of fifths, it is, in spots, 
merry almost to the point of hilarity. 
The performance was excellent. Espe- 
cial praise is due to Maurice Eisner for 
his self-effacement. The piano parts of 
these suites were, in Bach’s time, impro- 
vised at performance from a figured- 
bass, but on this occasion (alas for the 
decay of musicianship!) an accompani- 
ment arranged by Max Reger from 
Bach’s figures, was used. 

Dvorak’s Terzetto is not especially in- 
teresting, as the combination of instru- 
ments without any real bass makes vari- 
ety practically impossible. It was valu- 
able, however, as an excursion into the 
less well-known works of this composer. 

The Mendelssohn quartet was well 
given, especially the Canzonetta, which is 
familiar in various forms, and the rapid 
final movement. J. A. H. 


Bauer and Thibaud Delight Fitchburg 
(Mass.) 


FITCHBURG, MAss., Dec. 4.—Harold 
Bauer, pianist, and Jacques Thibaud, 
violinist, were heard by a capacity audi- 
ence at Cumming’s Theater last evening. 
The program consisted of a Grieg sonata 
and Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” sonata, and 
solo numbers by Mr. Bauer and Mr. 
Thibaud. The concert was one of the 
best that has been offered in this city 
by the Smith College Club. L. S. F. 


Pittsburgh Revels in Chamber Music 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 6.—A week rich in 
musical events brought here two cham- 
ber music bodies of splendid calibre in the 
Letz Quartet and the Flonzaley Quartet, 
both of which gave programs of a master 
order. Besides these, the week here saw 
the Vatican Choirs again, and recitalists 
in Mme. Tetrazzini and Heifetz, assisted 
by Proctor and Wadler, all of whom 
gave recitals of distinct and welcomed 
merit. H. B. G. 











Cheyenne Greets Henri Scott 
CHEYENNE, WyoO., Dec. 5.—The audi- 
ence which greeted Henri Scott, bass- 
baritone, at the Princess Theater recent- 
ly, was unusually enthusiastic and in- 
sisted on many encores. 








Letz Quartet Rapidly 
Becoming a Favorite 


oe? 
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Se ee 


The Letz Quartet. 


Hans Letz is shown seated. Standing, from left to right, are 


Edward Kreiner, Sandor Harmati and Gerald Maas. 


HE Letz Quartet, organized three 

seasons ago by Hans Letz, the noted 
violinist, has recently completed its Fall 
tour with most favorable results. Its 
New York concert on Dec. 9 at AXolian 
Hall aroused enthusiasm among music- 
lovers in the metropolis, and in all the 
cities that the organization has appeared 
the audiences have shared this en- 
thusiasm over their finely artistic pre- 
sentations of classic and modern com- 
positions. 

Mr. Letz has kept the personnel of the 
organization intact from its inception, 
his associates being Sandor Harmati, 
second violin; Edward Kreiner, viola, 
and Gerald Maas, ’cello. On Dec. 15 the 
Letz players appeared at the home of 
Eugene Meyer in Washington before a 
distinguished audience. Lord Gray, the 
British ambassador, who was a guest, re- 
quested an all-Beethoven program. Mr. 
Letz accordingly arranged one including 
the big A Minor, Op. 132, the E Flat 
Major “Harfen Quartet,” Op. 74, and 
two movements from the G Major, Op. 
18, No. 2. Among the guests, in addition 
to the British ambassador, were Secre- 
tary of State Lansing and Mrs. Lansing, 
General and Mrs. Crozier, Mr. and Mrs. 
Nicholas Longworth, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury Leffingwell and Mrs. 
Leffingwell, Mr. and Mrs. Chilton, First 
Secretary of the British Embassy; 
Major Stuart, aide-de-camp to Lord 
Gray, Herbert Hoover, Mrs. Frederic 
Keep, Mrs. Marshall Field and Countess 
Gizycka. 

On Dec. 4 the quartet appeared for 
the Newport Philharmonic Society at 
Newport, R. I., where its program offered 
Mozart’s F Major Quartet, the Kreisler 
Quartet in A Minor and the Schumann 
Quintet, with Alfred G. Langley as 
pianist. Monday evening, Nov. 24, found 
them appearing for the Tuesday Musical 
Club in Pittsburgh, where they played 
Beethoven’s E Minor Quartet, two move- 
ments from the Kreisler Quartet, Grain- 
ger’s ‘“‘Molly on the Shore” and the An- 
dante Cantabile, Op. 11, of Tchaikovsky. 
At this concert Mr. Maas, ’cellist of the 
quartet, played a group of solos by 
Tchaikovsky and Popper, accompanied 
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220 Madison Ave., New York 


America’s Foremost Soprano 
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Management—DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 








by Mr. Harmati at the piano. Other 
concerts of their Fall tour included a pro- 
gram before the Fredonia, N. Y., Music 
Club on Nov. 19, playing quartets by 
Mozart, Kreisler, Grainger and Tchai- 
kovsky and for the Chamber Music As- 
sociation of Philadelphia at the Bellevue- 
Stratford on Nov. 9, where they pre- 
sented Mozart and Beethoven works, and 
the Kreisler Quartet. 

Among the other cities in which the 
quartet appeared are Oberlin, O., 
Greensburg, Pa.; at the Harvard Club, 
Boston; Rochester, and two appearances 
= Educational Alliance in New York 
rity. 





_ The first performance of a new Mass 
in A Flat by Edward L. Seip was 
given at Trinity Church, Wall Street, 
New York, on Christmas morning. Mr. 
Seip has been the solo alto of Trinity 
for twenty-two years. 
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AMERICAN SINGERS GIVE 
“PIRATES OF PENZANCE” 





Gilbert and Sullivan Opera Acceptably 
Produced at Park Theater—Irene 
Williams Is Praised 
The “Pirates of Penzance” was given 
last week by the Society of American 
Singers. It is not the least interesting 
or the least worthy of their Gilbert and 


Sullivan productions and the presenta- 
tion had features of considerable 
merit. We shall probably hope in vain 
for a revival of these incomparable 
masterpieces, carried out in the real tra- 
dition of the school and with perfect com- 
prehension of the distinctive style. Some 
sort of compromise is to be expected and 
one’s chief hope is that this compromise 
will preserve as much as possible of the 
original distinction of manner and vitiate 
the work as little as may be with vulgar 
accretions of one sort or another. The 
“Pirates” in this case is not given as well 
as the opera has been in recent times but 
it will serve. The beauties and humor- 


ous conceits of the work are indestructi- 
ble anyway. 

At the Park Theater several of the 
roles are excellently handled. Irene Wil- 
liams, the newly acquired soprano, deep- 
ened the impression she made at her 
début. She possesses an exquisite voice 
of fresh and pure quality. She has fa- 
cility, moreover, as she showed in execut- 
ing the florid adornments of Mabel’s 
waltz song. There are moments when 
she strays from the pitch, but they are 
infrequent. As an actress she will de- 
velop. Sarah Edwards was passable as 
Ruth and the lesser female parts were 
acceptably done. Unfortunately the 
Society has no tenor to match its new 
soprano acquisition. Neither Craig 
Campbell nor Ralph Brainard are vocally 
qualified to fill the requirements of 
Frederick and some steps should be taken 
to strengthen the tenor wing of the com- 
pany. On the other hand the per- 
formances of Frank Moulan, the General 
Stanley, and Herbert Waterous, the 
Pirate King and, in a lesser degree, of 
William Danforth, the Police Sergeant, 
are entitled to commendation. 

. Be ee 





Why does Cornell University use 
The Progressive Series 















of Piano Lessons? 














graduation.” 





Hollis Dann, principal of the Department of 
Music, gives the reason in a letter answering 
the above question. 


“The reasons which led to the inclusion 
of this work in the course for the training 
of directors and supervisors of music at 
Cornell University were several, the principal 
one being that this system to a greater degree 
than any other known to me solves many of 
the problems concerning the giving of high 
school credit for the outside study of music. 
These problems are many and some of them 
are very serious. 
fully graded and thoroughly worked out sys- 
tem the high school which attempts to give 
credit for the outside study of music has no 
suitable basis on which to work, no way of 
judging what teachers should be accredited, 
no system of blanks and reports, no properly 
graded material upon which to plan the work 
from year to year, no way of leading the 
teacher to give an adequate, well-balanced 
course, worthy of receiving credit toward 


If the question of music credits in your public schools 
interests you, communicate with 


Dept. A—Art Publication Society 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















In the absence of a care- 
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SONYA MEDVEDIEFF 
IN RECITAL DEBUT 





Russian American Soprano Is 
Greeted by Highly Cordial 
Audience 

At her first public New York recital, 
given in AXolian Hall last Tuesday after- 
noon, Sonya Medvedieff faced a large 
audience, disposed to be friendly, and 
comprising many persons socially well- 
known. The young soprano, it is stated, 
was born in Russia, but has studied for 
seven years in this city. Probably the 
presence of so many interested auditors 
led to a nervousness on the part of the 
singer that obviously affected her breath 
control (and collaterally her ability to 
sing on the key) many times, especially 
during the first group. 

Miss Medvedieff’s voice in its natural 
quality is both sweet and warm. Also, 
she is capable of variously coloring it, as 
she began to prove in the Fevrier “Les 
Saisons” that made her second group. 
As the recital progressed, also, the vi- 
brato from which she at first suffered be- 
came less and less pronounced, and an 
eceasional high note rang out full and 
clear. Thus, presently, Hahn’s “D’Une 
Prison,” Pierne’s “Le Moulin,” Szule’s 
“En Sourdine”’ and “Mandoline”’ were 
sung with far greater ease and freedom, 
though still with little of that exquisite 
differentiation in shading that marks the 
accomplished artist. 

The contents of a conservatory or two 
having been emptied on the stage at the 
end of the third group, and an encore 
having been sung, Miss Medvedieff re- 
turned for the fourth, of Russian origin, 
which she sung with more suggestion of 
temperament than she had before re- 
vealed. Tchaikovsky’s and Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s Romances, two little Russian 
folk-songs set by Efrem Zimbalist, and 
Paschalova’s “Child, May the Dear God 
Have Pity on You,” comprised this group. 
One of American composers (Mana-Zuc- 
ca, Carpenter, Bauer and Salter) rounded 
out the program. The singer has 
every reason to be satisfied with the 
interest and even the enthusiasm that 
greeted her throughout, and more experi- 
ence in appearing before audiences will 
doubtless add considerably to the effec- 
tiveness of her work, considered from the 
artistic point of view. 


Young 





Crowded House Hears Boston Symphony 
in Brooklyn With Homer as Soloist 


BROOKLYN, Nov. 8.—Even subscribers 
could not secure extra seats for the 
second concert by the Boston Symphony 
at the Academy of Music on Friday eve- 
ning, Nov. 5, with Louise Homer as solo- 
ist. The Tchaikovsky “Symphony Pathe- 
tique”’ was given a peerless performance. 
Mme. Homer sang with orchestral ac- 
companiment, Beethoven’s ‘“Nature’s 
Adoration,” Handel’s “Ombra mai fu,” 
and the Verdi air, “O Don Fatale.” The 
artist was many times recalled. Last 
on the program was a Suite for Or- 
chestra after Robert d’Humieres’ “The 
Tragedy of Salome,” set by Schmitt. It 
was brilliantly played. Prolonged ap- 
plause brought M. Monteux and his men 


to their feet in acknowledgment. 
A. 3. &. 





Ashley Ropps Sings at Great Northern 
Hotel Musicale 


An interesting program of songs was 
sung by Ashley Ropps, who was assist- 
ing artist at the concert at the Hotel 
Great Northern, New York, on Sunday 
evening, Dec. 7. The baritone first offer- 
ed two Tschaikovsky songs, which he de- 
livered with authority. These he fol- 
lowed with Cotogni’s “Temo d’Amarti” 
and Coleridge-Taylor’s “The Island of 
Gardens,” and in them revealed marked 
tonal beauty. His concluding three songs 
comprised Gena Branscombe’s “The 
Morning Wind,” Kramer’s “The Last 
Hour” and Fay Foster’s ‘“‘The Americans 
Come!’’, the last named by special re- 
quest. After his singing of this Ameri- 
can group, in which he found appropriate 
expression for each of the songs, he was 
given an ovation and added an extra. 
The Max Barr Trio played compositions 
by Schubert, Woodforde-Finden and Puc- 
cini admirably. 





Famous Artists Stir Detroit Audiences 


DETROIT, Dec. 6.—A pair of sterling 
concerts was the contribution of the De- 
troit Symphony Forces to recent musical 
events. At these, Anna Fitziu and George 
Frederick Boyle were soloists. Brilliant 
recitals weré given by Rachmaninoff, and 
later a joint one of much interest by 
Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini. 


M. McD. 








Significant 





are these facts 








about 


Samuel 
Gardner 


Philadelphia Record, 
October 25, 1919 


Violinist Who Was Musically Edu- 
cated Here Makes Orchestra Hit 


The second concert of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra series at the 
Academy of Music yesterday after- 
noon was received with well-de- 
served enthusiasm. A fine pro- 
gram was offered, and an ovation 
was given the talented young vio- 
linist-composer, Samuel Gardner, 
who appeared in the dual role of 
soloist and conductor, playing 
Mendelssohn’s E minor Concerto in 
brilliant, sweeping style and con- 
ducting his own tone poem, “New 
Russia,” in an interesting manner. 

Significant facts in connection 
with Gardner are that all the ex- 
ceptionally fine training he exhib- 
its was obtained in this country and 
that the circumstance that his rep- 
utation has been established here 
instead of in Europe does not ap- 
pear to mitigate against his artistic 
success. It may be that this phe- 
nomenon indicates the approach of 
an era of musical independence, of 
which Gardner may be the pioneer. 
At any rate, he made a decided im- 
pression in the Mendelssohn work, 
the very difficult last movement of 
which he played at a terrific tempo 
and with a delicacy and grace that 
made the heavier tone of the or- 
chestral accompaniment seem labo- 
rious and _ overshadowing. His 
staccato passages were Zephyr- 
like in their lightness and speed, 
while the imperative rhythmic im- 
petus was equally fascinating. 
His tone, despite the humid at- 
mosphere, was clear and brilliant, 
although not of an especially ap- 
pealing quality. In the origina! 
work he displayed decided talent. 
The subject of “New Russia” is 
much too comprehensive to be con- 
tained in one brief tone poem, even 
if it were possible to embody the 
stress of that country in the mu- 
sical idiom. Gardner, however, or 
chestrates in a remarkably co- 
herent, colorful style, and, while he 
has not introduced anything new 0! 
dealt with the instruments in any 
unusual way, he has succeeded in 
writing a work that is distinct!) 
melodious and interesting, and hi 
shows undoubted talent and am) 
tion for so young a man. 

A great deal of amusement wa 
afforded the audience by Gardner's 
efforts to induce the men in the or- 
chestra to accept part of the “p- 
plause which followed his conduct 
ing of the “New Russia” work. | 
After importuning Thaddeus Ric! | 
until he finally had to yield, ‘he 


nN | 


entire orchestra rose to share '!2 
the ovation, amidst much laugh‘e? 
and applause. 
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Edwin Hughes and the Critics 


(o the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The reference in Mephisto’s article, in 

our last issue, to the plaint of Edwin 
llughes, pianist of distinction, to the 
effect that it is not fair to the artist for 
. critic to write of a composition or of a 
nerformance which he has not heard, or 
which he has only heard in part, will 
arouce a sympathetic feeling in the 
hearts of professionals generally. Mr. 
Hughes has rendered a great service in 
bringing the matter up. It has long 
been a subject not only for discussion in 
musical circles but the cause of serious 
trouble, indeed of loss, to many worthy 
professionals who surely deserve better 
treatment. 

However, I agree with Mephisto that 
there are extenuating circumstances in 
the matter, owing to the ever growing 
number of musical performances which 
the critic is supposed “to cover,” as it is 
called. 

Now arises the question: Where shall 
we place the responsibility? Not on the 
poor eritic, who is no doubt endeavoring 
to do his duty, as I believe Mr. Aldrich of 
the Times—the particular critic in ques- 
tion in Mr. Hughes’s appeal—has always 
endeavored to do, but upon the _ pub- 
lishers, managers and editors of our 
great dailies. Newspapers are a com- 
mercial proposition, like anything else, 
and no doubt when the business manager 
looks at the comparatively small amount 
of musical announcements he begrudges 
the space given to musical reviews, any- 
way. This feeling finds reflection in the 
editorial and reportorial bureaus. 

It seems to me, however, that if musi- 
cal criticism, especially reviews of per- 
formances by artists of note—among 
whom we must certainly class Mr. 
Hughes—have any place at all in a great 
daily paper, there should be sufficient 
capable writers appointed to do the 
work. 

Now what do we have? 

The recognized musical critic who 
takes care of the principal performances, 
and who is generally overworked, is 
expected to review so many events of 
importance on one and the same day that 
it is impossible for him to do justice to 
them all. Then this reviewer has assist- 
ants, either friends who aid him or one 
or two others who work with him and are 
on the regular staff of his paper. 

It might be well for those in charge of 
our great dailies to realize the ever in- 
creasing number of those who are inter- 
ested in music, and as every paper is 
anxious to increase and improve the 
character of its circulation, the issue 
should not be judged purely from a busi- 
hess point of view. 

One thing, anyway, is certain: that 


the present situation demands drastic 
reform. As the matter stands to-day, 
the manner in which musical perform- 


ances are reviewed in the daily press can 
not be satisfactory to the critics, it 
certainly is not satisfactory to the ar- 
‘ists, particularly those who are eminent 
‘1 the profession, and it cannot be satis- 
lactory to the readers of the paper who 
are interested in the reviews of perform- 

What reliance can be placed by the 
feneral reading public interested in 
music upon musical reviews if they 
understand that these are often written 


on the strength of the program, or of the 
reviewer’s few minutes at the per- 
formance. 

Mr. Hughes is to be congratulated on 
having brought the matter up. His posi- 
tion will undoubtedly be endorsed by 
hundreds who, like himself, have been 
sufferers by the prevailing method. 

A MUSICIAN. 

New York, Dec. 19, 1919. 


i inamceetimentll 


Launching New Symphony Orchestras in 
American Cities 
To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA :— 

I am delighted with the Fall Issue. It 
is astonishing te me to note the great 
number of symphony orchestras being 
organized through the country. It 
seems as if a symphonic wave had struck 
America. There is one matter of greater 


importance than any other single fac- 
tor in building a symphony orchestra in 
these smaller cities and indeed in some 
of the “out of the way” places. That is 
a properly conducted educational cam- 


paign through newspapers and _ the 
mails. I speak from experience on this 
matter. For two years we had an or- 


chestra of fifty in Fresno which I con- 
ducted. The war put a stop to it by 
taking most of our best men and half 
our guarantee. There has since been 
some talk of revival, but as I see the 
situation and as I read between the 
lines in the story of the rise and fall 
of so many smaller orchestras in such 
places as San Antonio, Fort Worth, Ta- 
coma, New Orleans, Wichita, etc., that 
the reason they are not put on a per- 
manent basis from the beginning is that 
the public does not see the need for 
them from any standpoint: musical, en- 
tertainment or advertising. 

An official of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Fresno recently said that he 
thought the Chamber of Commerce could 
easily raise five times the guarantee we 
originally went out for if we would 
conduct a campaign through the news- 
papers for several months preceding the 
financial campaign so that everyone 
would know what we were striving for 
and would be prepared to participate 
just as they have done in all the Liberty 
Loan, Red Cross and other drives. 

There is no possible greater work that 
the Musical Alliance or MUSICAL AMERICA 
itself could do than to prepare for dis- 
tribution wherever needed a big series 
of articles to be reproduced covering a 
series of many weeks in the local papers. 
Naturally no one in the country would 
be better able to prepare this material 
than the members of your staff and it 
seems to me that every possible effort 
should be put forth in this direction. 

EARL TOWNER. 

Fresno, Calif, Dec. 8, 1919. 


A Plea for the Announcement of Encores 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

To announce or not to announce en- 
cores is a question which has been con- 
sidered by most concert performers but 


which has so far been decided according 
to the taste of the individual without 
any general discussion or attempt at a 
final settlement of the question on its 
merits. The subject has been disposed 
of something after the manner of the 
old double-bass player in the familiar 
story who said “There be two sorts of 
bass players, them as wiggles their 
fingers when they play and them as 
don’t.” “Them as don’t” announce en- 
cores are at present in the majority so 
if that were obviously the better practice 
it would be sufficient to let well enough 
alone. 

There would seem to be a good many 
reasons, however, why the announcement 
of encores should be encouraged with the 
idea of making the practice universal. 
Among several classes of people who 


would benefit by the custom, audiences 
may be considered first. It seems 
obvious that the normal concert-goer 
likes to know what he is listening to. 
As soon as the performer begins an en- 
core which is partially familiar, you 
hear whispered guesses about you in the 
audience. A large proportion of these 
guesses are wrong. If the encore is a 
new piece, never heard before, all the 
guesses will be wrong. The simple an- 
nouncement of the title and the com- 
poser’s name would prevent this disturb- 
ing buzz of conversation and supply the 
much desired information. Pianists 
would necessarily be obliged to make the 
announcement themselves; singers and 
accompanied players could have it done 
by their accompanists if they preferred. 

Of course in the case of music univer- 
sally known, like “The Last Rose of 
Summer,” “Annie Laurie,” etc., it might 
not be necessary, although we remember 
a pre-war occasion in Boston on which 
the Russian Hymn happened to be played 
as accompaniment for a martial tableau; 
the audience rose, and afterward some- 
one remarked, “How well the national 
anthem sounded today!” Violinists could 
almost dispense with the practice since 
at present they all seem to play the 
Schubert “Ave Maria.” It would be use- 
ful, however, in the event of their ever 
discovering some new pieces. 

Another class to benefit by the an- 
nouncement of encores would be com- 
posers, particularly the younger Ameri- 
can composers whom we all feel should 
be encouraged. A great many American 
compositions in the smaller forms are 
first presented to the public as encores. 
This is especially true in the case of 
short songs for which singers cannot 
always find an appropriate place on 
their programs or which they prefer to 
reserve as being suitable for encores. It 
now does the young composer little or 
no good to have his song used as an 
encore. To be sure he has the personal 
satisfaction of hearing it, but no one in 
the audience knows what it is, and even 
if the song makes a favorable impression 
very few people will take the trouble to 
hunt up the singer and ask the name. 

Closely allied with the composers in 
this matter are the publishers. Publish- 
ing is a business and the average pub- 
lisher, who is not endowed, obviously 
has to sell enough of his publications to 
pay expenses or else stop publishing. In 
other words he cannot go on indefinitely 
printing new works, by American or any 
other composers, unless he is able to 
market them, and how can people buy 
pieces unless they know what they are? 

The American publishers are certainly 
demonstrating that their doors are open 
to the American composer. Since we 
naturally wish them to remain open, and 
since we all desire the American com- 
poser to have the incentive and reward 
of publication, should we not meet the 
publishers half way by thus helping to 
facilitate the legitimate sale of their 
publications? Echo answers yes, and so, 
we believe, will the great majority of 
performers if they consider the matter 
not simply as a question of personal 
convenience but as an opportunity to co- 
operate in the many sided movement for 
the advancement of music in this coun- 
try. CHARLES REPPER. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 5, 1919. 


How it Works Out 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
This is to bring to your notice the 
whereabouts of one Gilbert Wilson, who 
once had the great pleasure of hearing a 
fine address by Mr. Freund in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
I was transferred to Camp Sherman, 


Ohio, from Quantico, Va., where I was 
song leader for a year and_a half, last 
July, and have been here since that time 
in the same capacity. 

I have just completed my work here 


with a very successful production of the 
“Mikado,” whick I staged and directed 
with the assistance of my talented wife. 
The affair is notable for the reason that 
the entire production was given with 
camp talent, in such a manner as to 
cause an agreeable surprise because of 
its splendid and truly professional char- 
acter. The principals were made up of 
officers of rank and their wives, the title 
role taken by the camp Adjutant and 
Katisha by Miss Glenn, daughter of the 
Commanding General, and Yum Yum by 
Mrs. Austin, wife of Col. Austin, Chief 
of Staff, and with majors and captains 
in the chorus I had indeed a notable cast. 

I have been promoted and transferred 
again, being appointed by the War De- 
partment as Departmental Musical Di- 
rector and assigned in charge of the 
Central Department headquarters in 
Chicago, Ill. This is the largest depart- 
ment in the army, covering some six or 
seven States. 

I expect to be in Chicago on the 21st. 

I am a great believer in the doctrines 
Mr. Freund so faithfully stands for in 
this country, because he is just and fair 
to all that is truly American without re- 
spect to race or creed. Wherever I am 
I shall try to exemplify those things that 
breathe the true spirit of music, wh‘ch 
also means the Brotherhood of Man and 
a better race and country. 

GILBERT WILSON. 
Camp Sherman, Ohio, Dec. 17, 1919. 


BUFFALO’S WEEK 





Boston Symphony and Josef Hofmann 
Win Ovations—Club Events 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 14.—The Boston 
Symphony brought the Ellis series to a 
brilliant close on Dec. 10. The directing 
of Monteux was greatly admired and he 
and the orchestra received an ovation at 
the close of the concert. 

Among musical happenings of the past 
two weeks have been a delightful con- 
cert given by Josef Hofmann, on Dec. 3, 
before a large and appreciative audience 
which at the end of the program clam- 
ored for encores. The Chromatic Club 
presented the New York Chamber Music 
Society on Dec. 1 under the direction of 
Carolyn Beebe. This unique organization 
of piano, wind and string instruments, 
each player an artist in his line, made a 
‘splendid impression by the beauty of its 
work, Miss Beebe, director, being singled 
out for especial approbation. 

The Twentieth Century Clu present- 
ed the Pia-Cellalto Trio, composed of 
l'rances Nash, May Mukle and Rebecca 
Clarke, on Dee. 11. The charming work 
of this trio of young women was fully 
appreciated. Pr. 8. Hi. 





Tollefsens and Grainger Appear in 
Reading, Pa. 

READING, PA., Dec. 4.—The Tollefsen 
Trio in its first appearance here under 
the auspices of the Musical Art Club, 
presented a most enjoyable concert. 
Percy Grainger also appeared recently 
at the second Haage concert, giving his 


usual masterly performances. Henry F. 
Seibert has resumed his_ successful 
series of organ recitals in Trinity 
Church. WwW. &. 





Kreisler Wins Ovation in Scranton 
SCRANTON, PA., Dec. 5.—Attempts to 
prevent the Kreisler concert on Dec. 2 


were unsuccessful and the violinist, in- 
stead, received an ovation. The Town 
Hall was crowded and a return engage- 
ment has been demanded. The Vivaldi 
and Viotti Concertos, the “Rosamunde” 
Ballet Music and several of Mr. Kreis- 
ler’s own compositions figured on the 
program. Four encores were given. 
H. C. P. 


Mary Jordan and Maurice Dambois in 
Middletown, Conn. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., Dec. 15.—The 
opening of the sixth season of the Mid- 
dlesex Musical Association presented 
Mary Jordan, contralto, and Maurice 
Dambois, ’cellist. Both artists were en- 
thusiastically received. M. H. F. 
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CIVIC MUSIC ORGANIZATIONS 


In our last issue we recorded the formation of a Civic 
Music League in St. Louis to advance the interests of 
music in that city. Such leagues are being formed in 
other cities. Their purpose is to unite all the various 
organizations which, while preserving their integrity, 
come together through representatives to work for the 
common good. Hitherto, as we know, the general ten- 
dency of musical organizations has been to be either 
antagonistic or indifferent to the activities of the 
others. There has been no common purpose. It was 
for this reason that the Musical Alliance was originally 
formed. 

The first Civic Music League that we know of was 
started in the City of Milwaukee a few years ago, after 
the visit of our Editor, who spent a week there making 
public addresses before the various music and civic 
bodies, and also at a great mass meeting. One of the 
features of that Music Week in Milwaukee was a 
supper at which our Editor was the guest of honor, at 
which all the musicians and teachers came together for 
the first time in the history of the city. This get 
together meeting was such a pleasant surprise that it 
was voted to organize a committee looking to con- 
tinuing it. 

At the first meeting of the organization it was 
resolved that instead of a club for social purposes it be 
made something for service to the cause of music. It 
was determined to have five divisions. One, the Pro- 
fessional division, in effect, a musicians’ club. Another 
division was the Association of the Music Industries. 
All those interested in group singing were formed into 
a Choral division. All those interested in orchestral 
music were formed into an Orchestral division. The 
fifth and last division was that of Music Study Clubs, 
to be organized in neighborhoods and to be composed 
largely of women. Over all these five divisions there 


was to be a General Board, composed of its own dues 
paying members and made up of men and women 
devoted expressly to this board. Also, the board was 
to have one or two representatives chosen by members 
of each division. Then in Milwaukee they organized a 
General Board, the Active Musicians Division. 

The Musical Industries section is strong, active, has 
done big things, is doing much to promote music un- 
selfishly. The Active Musicians Division has been 
giving monthly programs to improve the standard of 
teaching music. Teaching problems are brought up. 
Hundreds of lessons on the piano, violin, have been 
given at a nominal figure, teachers generally giving 
their time. This, in a way, is a sort of settlement work. 

The General Board of the Civic Music Association in 
Milwaukee has been attacking the larger problems of 
music, that of giving group lessons on violin at the 
public schools, getting credit in the schools for music 
taken outside, and a large number of city-wide musical 
problems. 

The Orchestral Division has been doing good work in 
spreading interest in orchestral work and in organizing 
amateurs into orchestras. 

The main plan was to make each division of the 
Association strong and independent, giving them the 
chance to solve their own problems, then have the unify- 
ing interest of the General Board with representatives 
from each division attacking the city-wide musical 
problems. Each organization has its own treasury. 
The General Board is supported by its own members. 
The dues range from $2 a year up to $25 and more for 
sustaining members. 

Since then, several other cities have fallen in line 
and now we have the great, important, wealthy and 
cultured city of St. Louis, with its Civic Music organiza- 
tion, with a splendidly developed plan, the main points 
of which are to educate the people of St. Louis to 
appreciate music; to give gifted but poor students a 
musical education; to encourage St. Louis composers to 
develop, to patronize local talent; to hold competitive 
concerts to bring good music to the people by having 
people’s concerts in given communities, at a nominal 
fee; to hold large mass municipal affairs, such as 
municipal opera, music festivals, music Christmas 
festival; to work towards the establishment of a Muni- 
cipal Music Commission and a municipal tax for the 
support thereof; to act as a clearing house in all 
musical matters, including concert calendars, etc.; to 
bring one of the national music conservatories to 
St. Louis and to make St. Louis the greatest musical 
city in the United States. 

The membership of the organization is taken from 
the orchestras, the musicians’ union, the choral clubs, 
the community singing clubs, conservatories of colleges, 
the composers and musicians, the music critics, the 
churches and religious societies, the theaters and 
motion picture houses, the music houses, the public 
schools, the arts and crafts, the local musical managers, 
the music lovers, the Municipal Theater Association. 

Thus we have again a proof of how the movement for 
the advancement of music and musical knowledge and 
culture in the United States is making progress, and 
making it with giant strides. 
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POLITICS AND MUSIC 


The announcement in this issue that the Hon. Francis 
M. Hugo, Secretary of State of New York, candidate 
for the Governorship, and one of the most prominent 
politicians in the East, who has served in the office he 
now holds no less than three terms, has come out 
squarely to the effect that it is the duty of the State to 
aid the study of music through the public school system 
and to encourage the extension of vocal and orchestral 
concerts free to the people, is of vast importance. 

The United States is the only country where our 
politicians have hitherto taken no interest whatever in 
music and the arts, or in any of the cultural influences. 
Indeed, the Bureau of Education in Washington, though 
admirably led by the Hon. Philander P. Claxton, is 
hopelessly handicapped by the miserable appropriation 
it receives and has virtually only the power of 
suggestion. 

The attitude of our public men arises simply from 
the fact that the great army of those engaged in music, 
the arts, the sciences, and even in education, has been 
more or less indifferent to its civic duties and so has 
not exerted any influence whatever either upon public 
opinion or upon those who seek the suffrages of the 
voters. 

Within the last few years, however, the agitation 
made in many directions has caused a wonderful 
change in the situation, so that astute politicians, who 
are always quick to notice the trend of popular senti- 
ment, are beginning to realize that it means votes if 
they take an interest in securing better conditions for 
the workers in. the arts and sciences. They are also 





beginning to understand that the Government itself has 


_ 


a duty not only to the workers in these cultural field 
but to the general public, which the older government 
in Europe have long ago understood, recognized, an: 
indeed valued. 

That a man so prominent as Mr. Hugo has now com 
out as he has is, as we said, of vast importance. 
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Nahan Franko Is Complimented by Prince 


At the reception and luncheon given to the Prince of 
Wales at the Piping Rock Club, L. I., Nahan Franko, 
the popular conductor and violinist, was in charge of the 
musical program. For the excellence of it, he was per- 
sonally congratulated by the guest of honor. The pic- 
ture shows the musician at the right; Roger H. Win- 
throp, of the board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera, in the center, and the Prince of Wales on the 
left. 


Althouse—After his extended concert tour this fall, 
in which he has won much success, the American tenor, 
Paul Althouse, made his reappearance with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company on Christmas evening, when he 
sang Turiddu in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 


Méré—Yolanda Méré, the pianist, has had notable 
success at Buenos Ayres, both artistically and in mak- 
ing many friends in the South American capital. A 
crowd of appreciative Argentinans escorted Mme. 
Mér6é to the steamer when she left, showering demon- 
strations upon her. 


Arden—The young Metropolitan contralto, Ceci! Ar- 
den, was guest and soloist of the dinner given recently 
at the Waldorf-Astoria by the Sphinx Club, which is 
composed of editors, contributors and owners of the 
Saturday Evening Post. Miss Arden _ contributed 
greatly to the pleasure of the event by singing severa. 
songs of the South, in ante-bellum costume. 


Vertchamp—The war is responsible for the change 
of name of Albert Vertchamp, American violinist 0 
Russian parentage, who, when he appeared last in NeW 
York, was known as Albert Greenfeld. While he was 
touring in Canada during the war, the similarity of his 
name to that of a family of celebrated German mv: 
sicians, called Griinfeld, made the change imperative. 


Farrar—The Commodore Friday evening musica‘, 
which were to have opened on Nov. 28, were delaye 
until Dec. 12, so the Evening Mail tells New Yor, 
because R. E. Johnston, the manager, wanted Gerald 
Farrar to be the “mascot.” He felt sure that if s% 
would open that series, he would have luck with 1" 
Accordingly, the soprano’s presence being required # 
the Metropolitan on the date first chosen, the chanet 
was made and all went well. 


Roberts—Emma Roberts, the New York contrat, 
has gone to Henderson, Ky., to join in a holiday '™ 
union at the home of her parents. She will, howeve! 
return to New York for the performances of “!? 
Messiah,” which will be given in Newark and New ‘0 
on Dec. 29 and 30, stopping off en route at Greensbul! 
Pa., for the Mendelssohn choir performance of the 54"* 
work on Dec. 28. Miss Roberts will achieve a new T 
ord in singing in three distinct performances of 
Handel oratorio on three successive days. 


Boguslawski—Music hath charms to soothe a strike! 
breast, according to Moses Boguslawski, [uss 
pianist, as reported in a recent interview. As (uot 
Mr. Boguslawski says “the Government took their w!* 
key away from them, and gave them nothing to 
its place.” Nothing, that is, except jazz music, Wh” 
the pianist describes as an assault on the nerves. Ha! 
they been given, he thinks, “a Chopin Mazurka ' 
Beethoven Sonata, or a masterpiece of emotiona'!s™ “ 
Debussy, they might not have struck at all.” 


Cooper—Sir Edward Cooper, the new Lord May?” 
London, is well known in musical circles. As h#" 
man of the Royal Academy of Music, he has °”4°° 
the Academy to go on from strength to strengt). * 
tenure of the Mastership of the Musicians’ Comp 
was marked by characteristic generosity. Himse"., 
musician of no mean attainments, he has shown 4°" 
sympathy with professional musicians and he W445‘) 
of the first to welcome the new British Music >°°*" 
whose Executive Committee he joined in 1918. 
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Encore Caruso! 
of * ~ 

Line o? Type or Two Column in the Boston 
Herald.] 

On the back of a decent sheet of music 
rom Schirmer’s Library appears the 
‘ollowing: 

SCHUMANN R. 

1356 Woman Love and Life, High. .$ .50 


— 


—, 


1957 Fe GAMO. LOW... ceccccces 50 
+ * « 
(From the Springfield, Vt., Reporter.] 


Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Casey and daugh- 
ter of Springfield, attended church here 
Sunday. C. M. Gutterson sang a solo. 
We were glad to see so many people in 


attendance. 
- + * 


The musical program in the Piqua, 
(Ohio) Presbyterian Church recently 
was advertised: 

“In the morning the choir will sing 
‘Ho, Every One That Thirsteth,’ and the 
mixed quartet will sing ‘Quit You Like 
Men.’ ” 

* * ca 


[Four Contributions by J. A. H.] 

No, Clarisse, the stage settings you 
saw in “Aida” last week at the “Met” 
were not those of the original Cairo pro- 
duction of 1871. Those were burnt up in 
the French Opera House fire in New 
Orleans the week before. 
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Plunging Into Society 


A local daily records that recently at 
the Imperial Opera House in Tokio, a 
young man, as a protest against the 
newly rich, threw himself from the bal- 
cony into the midst of a group of million- 
aires seated in the orchestra. This is 
printed here as a warning to those whose 
subscription tickets for orchestra chairs 
in a certain vasty theater in the region 


2 PE ee 2 Ae eee y- 
See ory h Street, do not ante-date Aug. 
2, 1914. But, be cheered with hope, ye 


vulgar rich, the article goes on to say 
that although the young man was seri- 
ously injured by his descent into society, 
the millionaires were unharmed! 

* * * 


We grieve for you, the Walrus said, 
we deeply sympathize! 


Fritz Kreisler, at the Sunday Night 
Concert at the Met. on Dec. 21, played as 
an encore to the Mendelssohn Concerto, 
“Nobody Knows de Trubble I Seen!” 

K ok 


He Means ‘“‘Buona Notte!”’ 


From Topeka, Kan., where the sly 
cigarette ceaseth from troubling and the 
weary cocktail has long been at rest, 
comes the amazing intelligence that at a 
recent concert given by Carolina Lazzari, 
“The aria ‘Lieti Singor’ from ‘Oli Uno- 
notti’ was the particular favorite.” 











THE STATE’S DUTY TOMUSIC 


By FRANCIS M. HUGO, Secretary of State of New York 








E find ourselves, at the present time, 

in the critical period of reconstruc- 
tion, following the most stupendous war 
in history. In several States, including 
our own, and in the National Govern- 
ment, reconstruction programs have been 
announced, dealing with many pressing 
economic problems, including the settle- 
ment of the discordant controversy be- 
tween Capital and Labor, the restoring 
of our railroads to their pre-war status, 


giving encouragement to our returned 
soldiers, and the general reorganization 
of our institutions upon a normal peace 
basis. All these things are important 
and deal with the material prosperity of 
our country. But what have we done to 
encourage and foster among our people 
a love for that melodious art that wields 
such a potent and beneficent influence 
upon the higher faculties of the indi- 


a 





vidual? In other words, what reconstruc- 
tion program has contained a plan that 
makes it possible for the great masses 
of our people to take an interest in 
music? 

The Great War has shown us many 
remarkable things that should open our 
eyes to the possibilities of music. It 
placed a great pianist of Polish ancestry 
at the head of his long dismembered 
government and taught us the harmony 
that exists between patriotism and the 
piano. It demonstrated the invisible 
charm and integrating spell that music 
cast upon our huge citizen army, com- 
posed of such heterogeneous forces, 
thrown suddenly together. Music gave 
morale to our worn-out doughboys, as 
they prepared to re-enter the first-line 
trenches. For our American soldier— 
somewhat carefree and reckless—was a 
singing soldier, even as he unknowingly 
sang his swan song. And if it did nothing 











ISCHA LEVITZKI, pianist, was 

born in Krementschug, Russia, but 
Was brought to America at the age of 
eight. He began the study of piano while 
in Russia at the 
age of six and a 
half, pursuing his 
work under Alex- 
ander Michailow- 
ski in Warsaw, 
up to the time of 
his departure to 
America. His 
general education 
was obtained in 
the public schools 
of New York. A 
short time after 
his arrival, 
through the ef- 
forts of Rose Lu- 
barsky, he ob- 
tained sufficient 
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funds to go to the Institute of Musical 
Art, where he worked under Stojokski 
for four years. This was followed by a 
period of four years’ study under Dohn- 
anyi at the Royal High School for Music 
in Berlin, from which institution he was 
graduated in 1915. Here in 1913 he was 
awarded the Second Mendelssohn Prize, 
and the following year the first prize, 
which, however, was withdrawn because 
of his alien nationality. His début was 
made in Berlin March 3, 1914, following 
which he toured for two years through 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Norway and 
Belgium. He then returned to America, 
where he made his début on Oct. 17, 1916, 
followed shortly by appearances in Bos- 
ton and Chicago, and with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Following these 
appearances he was heard in recital and 
concert throughout the country with all 
leading organizations, and is recognized 
as one of the leading pianists in this 
country. He is at present contemplating 
a tour through England and, later, 
Australia. Makes his home in New York. 





else to help the cause of music, the war 
brought home to our American Expedi- 
tionary Army of young men, two million 
strong, the fact that the leading coun- 
tries of Europe take a wholesome na- 
tional interest in the study and apprecia- 
tion of real music as well as of music of 
the operatic standard. They learned, if 
only indirectly, that the war did not pre- 
vent the French people from enjoying 
the works of their great composers, that 
the children attended these performances, 
that opera was given regularly even in 
the smaller cities of France and Italy, 
and that the Government lent this highly 
educational work every possible encour- 
agement. These two million men have 
just returned, with ideals and cultural 
aspirations, and with a natural query as 
to what we are going to do, officially, to 
bring to the doors of our own people, 
the same opportunity to study and culti- 
vate our innate love for music. 

As a public official, I believe that it is 
the positive duty of the State to lend a 
helping hand, in this reconstruction 
period, to the proposal that has for its 
object the study of music among our 
people generally, and that our State Edu- 
cational Department should, through the 
public school systems of the State, over 
which it has jurisdiction, make it pos- 
sible for our school children to cultivate 
a refined ear for music. We _ should 
strongly encourage a general movement 
for the State-wide extension of vocal and 
orchestral concerts, free to the people. 

We have, at the present time, a large 
constituency of natural music-lovers in 
New York, fully half a million musicians 
—both men and women—being enrolled in 
the different musical organizations of the 
State. If we add to these, the hundreds 
and thousands who, while not gifted with 
the ability to play a particular musical 
instrument, have a natural ear for music 
and a serious desire to cultivate the art, 
whenever the opportunity is afforded 
them, we have a formidable army of 
aspiring citizens. The dictates of simple 
justice demand that the State shall take 
official cognizance of this constituency 
and shall interest itself in their future 
welfare. 


The time has come when our Govern- 
ment should take upon itself the serious 
task of educating our people in the stan- 
dards of music that are commonly recog- 
nized and accepted in Europe. For many 
years, during the early period of our 
country’s history, we were too much oc- 
cupied with the struggle for existence to 
have time to devote to the cultivation 
of the arts and sciences. But now there 
are no more “forests primeval” to clear 
and today we are in many respects grown 
up and have become a nation among the 
nations of the earth. Our music, how- 
ever, has been officially neglected. And 
it is in the hope that the State will real- 
ize its full measure of responsibility in 
this respect, and will come promptly to 
the rescue, that I look forward confi- 
dently to the dawn of a new musical era 
in America. 





Kitty Beale Sings at Metropolitan 
Sunday Concert 


To the successes of Kitty Beale, color- 
atura soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, must be added her ap- 
pearance at the Sunday night concert of 
Metropolitan artists on Nov. 23. Miss 
Beale was substituted for Mabel Garri- 
son, who was indisposed and unable to 
appear. The program was confined to 
Verdi and Puccini compositions and her 
charming delivery of the “Caro Nome” 
aria from “Rigoletto” and the quartet 
from the same opera with Charles Hack- 
ett, Jeanne Gordon and Renato Zanelli 
won for her deserved and prolonged ap- 
plause. On the evening of Dec. 5, Miss 
Beale again scored in concert with Giov- 
anni Martinelli, tenor, at Waterbury, 
Conn. She was accorded a cordial wel- 
come through her vocal artistry disclosed 
in works of Verdi, Rybner, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Buzzi-Peccia, Puccini, Arditi 
and Spross. 





Raisa Signs Long Term Concert Contract 
With Jules Daiber 


Mme. Rosa Raisa, the dramatic so- 
prano, has just signed a three years’ 
contract with her manager, Jules Daiber, 
which will take effect at the expiration 
of her present contract, next spring. 
Mme. Raisa is to appear exclusively un- 
der Mr. Daiber’s management for con- 
certs, recitals, spring festivals, etc., and 
her tour to the Pacific Coast in the spring 
of 1920 is now being booked, comprising 
twenty-five concerts. Mme. Raisa, who 
is to appear with Giacomo Rimini, the 
Italian baritone, in joint-recital, is also 
being booked for her concert tour of the 
autumn of 1920. 





Resumes Concert 
Work After Year 
in War Service 





Bertram Bailey, New York Baritone 


After a year in service with the Motor 
Transport Corps and as a song-leader 
Bertram Bailey, the New York baritone, 
has resumed his professional singing. He 
has sung in opera as well as in concert, 
having an extensive répertoire in both 
fields. Mr. Bailey is of the belief that 
his song leading work was of great value 
to him in gaining valuable experience in 
the handling of big bodies of men and 
singing to audiences of all kinds. 

Mr. Bailey, though born in Paris, was 
brought up in London, where he sang as 
a choir boy. He had seven cousins in the 
war, scattered on all fronts, including 
the Dardanelles, Egypt and Salonika; 
among these were an uncle in the Royal 
Navy and a brother-in-law commanding 
a balloon company with the A. E. F. He 
has been heard already several times 
this season in joint-recital with his wife, 
Virginia Rea, the gifted coloratura so- 
prano. They are booked for a number 
of concerts this season. 





Notables Appear in Detroit Concerts 


DETROIT, MICH., Dec. 6.—Recent Sym- 
phony concerts of interest were those by 
the Cincinnati Symphony, Eugen Ysaye, 
conductor, and the “Pop” concerts by lo- 
cal Detroit Symphony under Victor 
Kolar, the organization’s assistant con- 
ductor. Lois Johnston, a former De- 
troiter, was heard in groups of songs 
with the local orchestra at the first con- 
cert and Edward Atchison, tenor, at the 
second. Leopold Godowsky, pianist, and 
Max Rosen, violinist, were soloists at a 
concert at Arcadia on Dec. 2, offering a 
program of solo and ensemble numbers. 
Mr. Rosen replaced Maud Powell, who 
was ill and unable to appear. 





Ralph Leopold Re-Engaged as Soloist 
With New York Symphony 


At a concert given by the New York 
Symphony, Walter Damrosch, conductor, 
on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 7, in A®olian 
Hall, Ralph Leopold, pianist, played 
Grainger’s “Children’s March.” In spite 
of the fact that he only had two days’ 
notice in which to prepare himself for 
this concert and played with no re- 
hearsal, Mr. Leopold met with such suc- 
cess that he was immediately re-engaged 
to play with the same organization on 
the following Saturday afternoon, Dec. 
13, in Carnegie Hall, and also for a later 
date in Brooklyn. 





Gardner and McNamee Give 
Joint Recital in Brooklyn 


Messrs. 


Samuel Gardner, violinist, and Graham 
McNamee, baritone, gave a charming 
joint recital at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music recently. Mr. Gardner was ad- 
mirable in a Handel Sonata, Bruch’s G 
Minor Coneerto, Saint-Saéns’s “Rondo 
Capriccioso,” Sarasate’s “Caprice Bas- 
que,” and three short numbers written 
by himself. He was accompanied at the 
piano by Josef Adler. Mr. McNamee 
made an excellent impression, singing a 
group of Irish songs, and the “Largo al 
factotum” from Rossini’s “Il Barbiere.” 
He was assisted at the piano by Ada 
Zeller. A. T. S. 
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@ BOOKS VIEWED AND REVIEWED & 








ROM Vienna, dated Nov. 1, 1919, 
comes the first number of a bi- 
monthly magazine, edited by Dr. Otto 
Schneider, to be devoted to modern music 
topics and entitled, “Musikblatter des 
Anbruch.”* Some of its purposes, as 


announced in the prospectus, are: to 
combat the purely conventional in music 
while advancing all that is elevated and 
lasting in that art; to work for the 
advancement of all music _ interests, 
whether creative, interpretive or audi- 
ent; and as its most important object, 
“the building up of the war-shattered 
entente in musical feeling between the 
European’ peoples.” The department 
concerned with the review of new music 
and books reflects this idea in that it 
includes beside the review of the Berlin 
critic Bekker’s work, some songs and 
piano music by Busoni, the Italian; Pre- 
ludes and Etudes by H. Stierlin Vallon, 
issued in Lausanne; and “Appalachia” 
by Frederick Delius, the English com- 
poser. This last consists of variations 
from the old song, “Sweet Nelly Gray,” 
scored for orchestra and chorus. “Ap- 
palachia,” it may be noted, is the ancient 
Indian name for North America, and the 
farewell of a negro Slave to his beloved 
forms the theme of the work. “The 
charm of the prairies,” we are told by 
the reviewer, “Sis wedded to the methods 
of Berlioz and Richard Strauss, the last 
occasionally smacking a little too much 
of school-music.” 

The initial article of welcome to the 


*“Musikblatter des Anbruch.’’ Edited by 
Dr. Otto Schneider. Issued bi-monthly, by 
the Universal-Edition, A. G.; Vienna. 





new publication is written by Guido 
Adler of Vienna, and its point of the 
underlying humanitarianism of music is 
well taken. Egon Lustgarten writes in 
the “Philosophy of Music” of the meta- 
physical side of the art; Franz Schreker, 
the opera composer who has suddenly 
achieved a fame that is even compared 
with Wagner’s, writes on the subject of 
his conception of the music drama. His 
ideals include, as he states, the highest 
art and finesse in handling the orchestra, 
in so controlling its power over the 
singer’s voice as to express the subtlest 
analogies between voice and instrument. 
“IT would wish to know in the service of 
the opera,” he says, “only one instru- 
ment; the orchestra.” 

The need of reform in music instruc- 
tion forms the subject of an article by 
Dr. Paumgarten of Salzburg, who writes 
feelingly of “the army of the unin- 
structed who feel themselves capable of 
taking part in any musical discussion. 
Notwithstanding the fact that without 
a program they find themselves helpless 
in any concert hall, they give all around 
them to understand just how the piece 
affects them.” This is charged by the 
author with much else to defective music 
instruction. “Neither the antics of 
stylism nor an uncultured simplicity” 
will take the pupil in the right way. In 
this complicated world of feeling in 
which we live today, it is the teacher’s 
duty to uphold the ideal of pure music, 
striking a medium between an _ ex- 
aggerated reactionism and an uncurbed 
craze for the modern. (It is a duty that 
none will envy him.) The writer blames 
present day music instruction for the 
“false sentimentality, watered melodies, 





EUPHONY SOCIETY’S MATINEE 


Lazzari and Bernard Ferguson Give a 
Joint Recital for Members 


The New York Euphony Society pre- 
sented Carolina Lazzari, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Ber- 
nard Ferguson, baritone, in joint recital 
at its first Saturday afternoon musicale 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on Dec. 13. 

Perhaps the best of the contralto’s 
numbers was the aria from “Samson,” 
‘‘Amour, viens aider.” Her first group 
contained Secchi’s lovely “Lungi dal care 
bene,” “Nuit d’été” of Tremisot, and 
Bemberg’s “Chanson des Baisers.” The 
aria “Lieti Signor’ from Meyerbeer’s 
“Huguenots” was sung delightfully. 
Then followed a group of songs by Ganz, 
Grieg, MacFayden, Densmore and Kra- 
mer. Reichardt’s “When the _ Roses 
Bloom” was charmingly sung. In re- 
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sponse to warm applause she gave gener- 
ously of encores. 

Mr. Ferguson sang artistically Bizet’s 
“Quand la Flamme de |’Amour,” from 
“La Jolie Fille de Perth,” Widor’s “‘Con- 
templation,” Hahn’s “D’une Prison” and 
songs by Wilson, Hughes and Ronald. 

Mr. Gayler played artistic and finished 
accompaniments for Miss Lazzari and 
Mrs. John Knox accompanied Mr. Fer- 
guson to good effect. J. A. &. 





May Peterson Applauded at Brooklyn 
Apollo Club’s Opening Concert 


The Brooklyn Apollo Club opened its 
forty-second season on Tuesday evening, 
Dec. 9, considerably augmented as to 
membership. May Peterson, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, sang 
three groups of songs. In response to 
prolonged applause, she gave the old 
song ‘“‘Whistle and I’ll Come to You.” In 
her final numbers, Miss Peterson gave 
Mallinson’s exquisite “Snowflakes”; and 
by request, “I’m Wearin’ Awa’ for You, 
Jean.” In answer to recalls, she accom- 
panied herself at the piano in “Comin’ 
Through the Rye.” Stuart Ross provided 
excellent accompaniments. The Apollo 
Club, conducted by Dr. John Hyatt 
Brewer, did excellent work in an enter- 
taining program including Horatio 
Parker’s “The Leap of Roushan Beg” in 
which William H. Gleim sang a lovely 
incidental solo. Enjoyable numbers, 
were a Mexican Serenade by Harvey B. 
Gaul; a Russian Boat Song arranged by 
H. E. Krehbiel; the lovely “Allah’s Holi- 
day” by Friml; “The Scissors Grinder,” 
and “On the Road to Mandalay.” Alfred 
Robert Boyce furnished piano accompani- 
ments for the Club, and Albert Reeves 
Norton was at the organ. | & 3 





William Stickles Marries Los Angeles 
Choir Singer 


William Stickles, widely known as 
teacher, accompanist and composer, was 
married on Dec. 1 to Clara Hazard of 
Los Angeles in Trinity Chapel, New 
York City. He has been touring this 
Fall as accompanist with Theo. Karle. 
Mrs. Stickles is a soprano and was 
formerly soloist at St. John’s P. E. 
Church in Los Angeles. She has 
also done concert work on the Pacific 
Coast and will continue it in the East. 


adoration of night-café music, all of 


which go to make a horrible thing out 
of our so-called ‘musical culture.’ ” 
Egon Wellisz reviews Strauss’ “Die 
Frau ohne Schatten” in a long article 
that discovers mystic meanings in the 
libretto and inspiration in the music; 
Oscar Fried writes on some recollections 
of Mahler; Frederick Delius on ‘Music 


in England During the War,” and in 
he lauds the breadth of mind and lac 
of chauvinism displayed by the great: 
part of his countrymen during this tr 
ing time. Some shorter articles inclu 
one on the “Autumn Opera Offerings 
Dresden” and one on a “Criticism 
Critics.” 

Provided it can be possible for t 
editors to sustain the note of cosmopo '- 
tanism struck in their foreword, t 
magazine should, as time goes on, poss« 
increasing interest for the reader w 
has cosmopolitan musical sympathies. 
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lent.— Boston Globe. 


Mrs. Littlefield has gained in the ability to differentiate sentiment and emotions. 
brought out the emotional quality of ‘‘Oh quand je dors’’ 


‘*Reliques.’’ Her tonal quality in piano and mezzoforte passages was generally agreeable 
and often beautiful. Chabrier’s Pastorale was sung with the appropriate volubility and 
lightness, also without exaggerated archness.—Boston Herald. 


Her interpretation was thoughtful and intelligent throughout, and her diction was excel- 
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Boston Recital 
Nov. 25, 1919 





The program was of uncommon interest. 
Mrs. Littlefield is not content with hack- 
neyed songs. She chooses her songs with 
exceptional care and interprets them al- 
ways with intelligence. Mrs. Littlefield 
showed that she is gaining constantly in 
versatility of style, contrast of effects 
and in matters of diction. The audience 
was enthusiastic about the program and 
the high standards of its interpretation. 
—Boston Post. 


She 
and the quiet despair of 























For the most part, it is to resident singers, reappearing in annual recital, that the curi- 
ous about music for its own sake must look for the pleasure of unhackneyed songs. True, 
the underlying purpose of such concerts is to disclose the singer’s progress in her calling. 
She better proves the progress and adds appreciably to the prestige when she exercises 
her abilities on unfamiliar numbers. Happily Mrs. Laura Littlefield, in an annual recital 
at Jordan Hall last evening, graced her program with not a few unfamiliar and deserving 
pieces, while hardly an item upon it was threadbare. On the technical side she often 
sustained expertly and curved sensitively the melodie line. For long moments she moulded 
phrase and period with skill, finesse and sense of tonal clarity and beauty. Her bright 
soprano tones had body, evenness, warmth, transparency. She does not miss the serener 
graces of sentimental song. She hardly fell short of the upswelling intensities of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s song. The mournful mood of Rabaud’s ‘‘Reliques’’ passed into her tonal 
coloring and suggestion. She was quite mistress of two numbers by the fanciful Cyril 
Scott.—Boston Transcript. 
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At Her New York Recital, Jan. 13, 1920 
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AUBREY YATES 
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At his Aeolian Hall Recital on Oct. 23rd 
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Frances Nash to 
Begin First Tour 
of Pacific Coast 
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Frances Nash, American Pianist 


Franees Nash, pianist, is now complet- 
ing a tour wherein she will play in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan, and will continue 
to Omaha, Neb., to spend the holidays 
with her family. Directly after the new 
year Miss Nash will begin her first tour 
of the Pacific coast, which will occupy 
January, closing with a pair of concerts 
with the San Francisco Symphony. In 
early February she will play in New 
York and Pennsylvania and late in the 
month will go South. In March she 
leaves for her first tour of South Amer- 
ica, which will be of several months’ 
duration. 

Bookings on Miss Nash’s present tour 
include return engagements in Cleveland 
and Detroit. In Detroit and in Buffalo 
she will play, with the composer, the 
sonata for viola and piano, by Rebecca 
Clarke. This is the composition which 
won the second prize at the Pittsfield 
Chamber Music Festival. 





Marie Rappold, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, recently gave a concert in the 
High School Auditorium of Abilene, Kan. 
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Leo Ornstein Scores at Hartford—Ottilie 
Schillig is Soloist 

HARTFORD, CONN., Dec. 6.—Leo Orn- 

stein gave an interesting piano recital 


here, under local management of G. F. 
Kelley. Several of his numbers were re- 


produced immediately after playing from 
an Ampico Piano record. On Tuesday 
evening, the Choral Club opened its sea- 
son, Ralph Baldwin conducting, with Ot- 
tilie Schillig, soprano, soloist. Carl Mc- 
Kinley accompanied the club numbers 
and Morus Perlmutter did the same of- 
fice for Miss Schillig. The soloist gave 
numbers by Franck, Bemberg, Georges, 
Hammel, MacFadyen and Bibb. The 
club’s program comprised works by Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, Schubert and MacDowell 
among others, and the work was of its 
usual style and finish. Marion Williams 
played the “Ave Maria” violin obbligato 
in the arrangement by Holden. 
Ea. Mw Bes 


Kathryn Meisle Appears in Philadelphia 
and Washington 

Kathryn Meisle, contralto, who scored 
recently as soloist at the National Music 
Festival in Lockport, N. Y., and at the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, with 
the combined forces of the Choral 
Society, the Fortnightly Club and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, records some 
important engagements for December. 
She appeared on Dec. 3 as soloist with 


the members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra under Walter Pfeiffer at the 
Philadelphia Turngeminde; with the 


Criterion Music Club in New York, Dec. 
5; Elks’ Memorial Services, at the For- 
rest Theater, Philadelphia, Dec. 7; in 
recital at the Hotel Willard, Washington, 


D. C., Dee. 18, and as soloist at the 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, 
Dec. 21. 





Mildred Graham in Oratorio 

Mildred Graham, the New York so- 
prano, was one of the featured soloists 
heard in Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,” 
which was impressively given by a 
chorus of ninety voices under the direc- 
tion of Charles Gilbert Spross at the 
First Presbyterian Church, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., on the evening of Dec. 9. Her 
singing of the solos was most artistic. 
Clara Louise Hey, contralto; Joseph T. 
Mathieu, tenor, and Jackson Kinsey, 
baritone, shared equally in the success 
of the splendid performance. 





Fred Patton Has Record First Season in 
Concert Field 


Fred Patton, bass baritone, has estab- 
lished something of a record with his 
list of important engagements booked 
during his first year in the concert field. 
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The Zoellners with a Celebrated Neighbor 
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The Zoellner String Quartet 


N the above photograph the Zoellner String Quartet 
the last year 
Angeles, where they are close neighbors of the celebrated pianist. 


Godowsky. The Zoellners have for 


and Leopold Godowsky in Los 
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Angeles 


is shown with Leopold 
made their home in Los 
They are tour- 


ing the country again this season with distinct success and will soon be heard 


in the East. 
Zoellner, Jr., 


Their tour was interrupted for a time last year owing to Joseph 
the cellist of the quartet, being in service in the American army. 





The New York Oratorio Society (two 
engagements), the New York Symphony 
Toronto Mendelssohn Choir with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Newark Festi- 
val, Minneapolis Philharmonic Society 
and Symphony Orchestra, Boston Choral 
Union, Pittsburgh Mendelssohn Choir, 
Worcester Oratorio Society, Bridgeport 
Oratorio, Waterbury Choral Society, 
Hartford Treble Clef Club, Halifax, N. 
S. Festival, Keene Festival, etc., are 
among the principal organizations. Mr. 
Patton has appeared or is appearing 
with. Mr. Patton has sung works that 
vary in character, including “Elijah,” 
“Creation,” Verdi “Requiem,” F ranck’s 
“Béatitudes,’ Rossini’s “Stabat Mater, 
ete. When he appears with the New 
York Oratorio Society this month, Frieda 
Hempel, Emma Roberts and Morgan 
Kingston will be the other soloists. 





Janacopulos Has Triumph With 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Vera Janacopulos was soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra last month 
in Cambridge, Mass., when she won a 


Vera 


DIRECTORY 


noteworthy success. She sang Moussorg- 
sky’s “The Commander” and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “The Rose Enslaves the 
Nightingale” as her first numbers and 
later Borodine’s “The Sleeping Peincesa” 
and “Gathering Mushrooms” of Mous- 
sorgsky. She was recalled five times. 
Miss Janacopulos sang the Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff song with a new orchestral setting 
especially made for her by her friend the 
Russian composer, Serge Prokofieff, now 
in this country. Pierre Monteux was so 
pleased with Miss Janacopulos’s per- 
formance that he has asked her to sing 
the soprano part in the performance of 
César Franck’s “Béatitudes,” which he 
is to give this season in Boston. 





Marguerite d’Alvarez Engaged by 
Chicago Opera Association 

Mme. Marguerite d’Alvarez, the Peru- 
vian contralto, has been engaged by the 
Chicago Opera Association for several 
special performances in Chicago in 
January. She will appear in “Hérodi 
ade,” “Aida,” “Hamlet” and probably in 
“Samson et Delilah.” 
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The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-third Season ; 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Me Tel. Circle 5329 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th St., New York 


JOHANN BERTHELSEN 


Teacher of Singing and Opera 
Studios 223 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 1839 


MAY LAIRD BROWN—Lyr.c Diction 


DORA DUTY JONES METHOD 
(Authorized Exponent) 
1 W. 89th St., New York. Tel. Riverside 2605. 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, Baritone 


ae TEACHER OF SINGING : 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Hme, KATHRYN CARYLNA 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

f tone production eradicated. Frence h and 
vric Diction. 257 West 86th St., . 
910 Schuyler. 


ERNEST CARTER 


_ COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
\ddress: 150 West 58th St., New York 


E HEL GAVE-COLE 


\ccompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
‘th St., New York 


MARGUERITE CHALLET 


Mpanist—COACH in French Repertoire 
West 104th St., New York. 


REBECCA CLARKE 


_ VIOLA SOLOIST 
“ssons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble 
Address care Musical America 
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MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
1013 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 


PAUL DUFAULT, Tenor 





Canada from 


Now on Transcontinental Tour of 
Halifax to Vancouver 
Pers. Address: St. Helene de Bagot, Canada, P.Q. 





WILLIAM J. FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 50 Weit 67th Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 7031 


ROBERT SAMUEL FLAGLER 


ORGANIST—PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
INSTRUCTION—CLASSES IN HARMONY 
Studio: 807 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Friday Afternoon—Saturday Morning 


HENRY T. FLECK, LL.D. 


Head Musical Department, 
Hunter College, New York. | 
68th and Park Ave Tel. 2443 Rhinelander 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia University 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 


MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 


Pianiste—Accompaniste— Voice Coaching 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 
TEACHERS OF 


HEMSTREET "'sincine 


Frank 
50 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 


New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 




















Lillian Miller 





MARY HOWE (Mrs. Edward O. Burton 


VERMONT’S FAMOUS SOPRANO 
Vocal Instruction 
246 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. KUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, - - - - = - MASS. 


SERGE] KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years lead‘ng instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
3 years Institute of Musical Art, N. Y. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


MAE D. MILLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placement —Diction —Interpretation 
STUDIO: 819 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


ETTA HAMILTON MORRIS, Soprano 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
17 Revere Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















Bedford 6935 


MAUD MORGAN, Harp Soloist 


CONCERT 5 INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
56th St. "Phone Circle 1505 





216 W. 


EDMUND J. MYER, Voice 


703 Carnegie Hall, New York Cirele 1350 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contra!to, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Nine veirs with Institute of musiee’, Art. 
5) West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 OER: R. 








Studio: 





MARGUERITE ROBERTSON, Diction 


EUPHONIOUS ENGLISH DICTION 
Special attention to the elimination of foreign accents 
and province ialisms: Studio 33 West 8Ist worry 
N By appointment only. "Phone Schuyler 632 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


Cc — -ERT BARITONE 
- Teacher of Singin 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., Ss York 


RODNEY SAYLOR 


CONCERT ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 4075. Home Phone: Wave rly 2650 


HENRY F, SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR. 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. Conductor, Reading 


Choral Society. 
THE SITTIG TRIO VIOLIN, "CELLO 
AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC, 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher . Piano and Accompanist. 
167 West 80th St., N. Phone Schuyler 9520. 


MRS, FREDERIC H, “SNYDER 


VOICE TEACHER 


Authorized teacher of the Vanini Method. 
Permanent Studio: Nevada Apts. 
2025 Broadway, 70th St. Tel. Columbus 904 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 4°00, °°"!5" 


C’ALH 
In New York Tuesdays and Fridays 
115 | East 34th St. Tel. Murray Hill 2444 


ANNA RUZENA SPROTTE 


SCHOOL OF VOCAL ART 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 400-401 Blanchard Bldg. 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


COMPOSER—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House bidg. 
1425 Broadway Phone bry 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME, ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Dircetor 
All singers made self-supporting. Summet 
New York and Asbury Park. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
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AMPARITO FARRAR 


Acclaimed by Critics in Detroit, Mich. and Albany, N. Y. 


- 
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“Charm of personality and sympathetic richness 
of voice made Miss Amparito Farrar one of the 
most successful soloists the club has ever had. Her 
soprano wins by its fuency otf expression combined 
with a wealth of ease in delivery, reinforced, of 
course, by the vocal gitts which Miss Farrar dis- 
plays equally in aria and in song. Her singing of a 
dificult song by Valverde was one of the most 
brilliant exhibitions of technique in delivery that 
any Albany audience has heard. In the Massenet 
aria from ‘‘Manon’’ there was fine sympathy of 
dramatic song and an eloquence to her “‘Magdalen 
at Michael's Gate’’ of Lehman that was deeply im- 




















Albany, December 4, 1919 


contribution to the Lund cantata was a climaxing 
high note that rang entirely true. An Albany concert 
platform will always be home to Miss Farrar.”’-— 
Albany “‘Argus,’” Dec. 5, 1919. 

‘Miss Amparito Farrar, proved a soprano soloist 
who won on her merits, her gracious charm of per- 
sonality and her really delightful choice of songs. 
Her songs prove a brilliant technique on her part 
and her richness of tone will make her an ever wel- 
come artist in this city.""—Albany ‘“Times-Union,”’ 
Dec. 5, 1919. 

‘Miss Amparito Farrar, soprano, gifted with a 
richly sympathetic voice, delighted the music lovers 
with the rendition of a Spanish flower song that 

















was deeply impressive.’’"——Albany “‘Evening Jour- 


nal,”’ Dec. 5, 1919. 


pressive. Miss Farrar seems mistress of all regis- 
ters and there is smoothness in all her readings. Her 


‘ Detroit, December 9, 1919 


‘The soloist of the evening was Miss Amparito Farrar, of New 














‘Miss Amparito Farrar, soprano, made her Detroit debut as 


soloist and was mighty well received. She is a young singer with Her voice is not 


York whose share in the program was a delight. 




















; a voice of large range, particularly pleasing in its upper register. —— ; | 
i She wiee & clasuaie.” ~-Detrolt “Free Presa” Deceinber 10th, 1919. large, but the quality is excellent, and especially pleasing. She 
i “Miss Amparito Farrar’s voice and selections were in artistic was at her best in a group of songs by American composers, in 
ye contrast to the body of the program. She has a brilliant, delicate which her enunciation and phrasing showed the results of careful C 
: 4 i i i i itt] ° ° ° °° ° orp ” t] 
: style, which aahalege tener wevaetage os ye owrvensine x study and musical intelligence.’"—Detroit ‘“Times,"” December | Oth, t] 
; sketch ‘“Clavelitos,’"” by Valverde, which she was obliged to repeat. “ 
: —Detroit ‘News,’ December 10th, 1919. 1919. p 
a) 


GRETCHEN DICK. 116 West 39th St., 1400 B’way, New York City 


Personal Representative 
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NOTED VIRTUOSI 
DAZZLE PITTSBURGH 


‘enno Moiseiwitsch and Toscha 
Seidel Captivate Their 
Smoky City Audience 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Dec. 20.-—The week 

fore Christmas and all through the 

y not a creature was singing, only 
roscha Seidel and the meteoric Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, tarried here. The third 
concert of the Heyn series was to have 
brought Seidel and Lazaro, only Lazaro 
thoughtfully forgot to sail for this coun- 
try. The result was a S.0O.S. to New 
York, and Benno Moiseiwitsch was sub- 


stituted. The marvellous Moiseiwitsch 
came here practically unpressagented, 
the result was that few people knew his 
strength and his weakness. Moiseiwitsch 
played with a temperamental restraint 
that almost made his playing seem im- 
personal. He was not warm nor was 
he in any way enthusiastic. His delina- 
tions were wonderfully clear; every 
phrase and contour was sharply limned— 
too sharply some people thought—and 
his digital technic quite overwhelming, 
but as to an ingratiating personality, pas 
du tout! He played Bach, Rameau and 
Scarlatti; Mendelssohn, Rachmaninoff 
and Brahms, and he concluded his pro- 
gram with Chopin. Dexterity, perspi- 
cacity and aloofness were his chief char- 
acteristics. 

Toscha Seidel coaxed, cuddled and 
clenched his violin in his customary man- 
ner; in personality he was the Moise- 
iwitsch antithesis. His contributions 
ranged from the labored Vitali ‘“Cha- 
conne” to the usual Auer and Kreisler 
transcriptions. His closing number was 
the dazzling tour de force, the Sarasate 
“Zapateado.” Harry Kaufmann accom- 
panied Toscha Seidel in a confidential 
and authoritative way. The audience 





f was none too large. 


The Civic Club has inaugurated carol 
singing in the “movies.” Everyone is 
seeing Mary Pickford to the accompani- 
ment of “Good King Wenceslas” and 
everyone is very happy. The scheme is 
an excellent one and is meeting with 
great support. Different singers and 
leaders are conducting the carol sings. 
Singing carols in the movies may be all 
right but it doesn’t take the place of 
Christmas wassail. 

Will MacFarlane is substituting for 
Charles Heinroth at the Carnegie Hall 
organ. Mr. Heinroth is better but it will 
be another week before he will be “on 
the job again.” In the meanwhile we 
are learning how New York and other 
cities make organ programs—nor are we 
thrilled. H. B. G. 





Orchestral, Chamber and Choral Music 
Enlivens Los Angeles Week 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Dec. 7.—The Phil- 

harmonic Orchestra offered a broad and 

dignified program yesterday, including 

the Tchaikovsky Fourth Symphony, the 


a Beethoven violin Concerto, played by 


Alfred Spalding, violinist, and the “Val- 
halla” music to “The Rhinegold.” The 
Soloist received a number of recalls. 
Mr. Rothwell got thrilling effects in the 
symphony and gave Mr. Spalding ex- 
cellent accompaniment. The Orpheus 
lub gave its first concert of the season 
on Dec. 4, under the directorship of its 
founder and conductor, J. P. Dupuy. 
The soloists were Lawrence Tibbett 
baritone, and Alfred Wallenstein, ’cellist. 


At the Gamut Club’s December dinner 
and program the music was furnished by 
Miss Collins and Ann Thompson, pian- 
ists, Verna Jaques, soprano, and Earle 
Blakeslee, baritone. The Zoellner Quar- 
tet gave the fourth concert of its present 
series playing a suite by Emanuel Moor, 
the Borodine Quartet, No. 1, and a 
Beethoven Quartet. W. F. G. 


RARE EVENING OF 
BEETHOVEN'S MUSIC 


Mme. Easton, Elman and Ga- 
brilowitsch Chief Partici- 
pants in Notable Program 


A rare and memorable evening of 
great music was that provided by the 
Beethoven Association, on Dec. 16, when 
the society’s second concert took place. 
One does not commonly associate the 
name of Elman with restrained and 
deeply felt readings of the Master, yet 
such a reading was this violinist’s and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s of the Sonata (Op. 
23) in A Minor, which opened the pro- 
gram. The pianist’s collaboration was, 
needless to state, of a distinguished kind. 

Florence Easton contributed ‘“Peni- 
tence” and later on “In Questa Tomba 
Oscura” and “Longing.” She is an ar- 
tist, this soprano; one of the brightest 
jewels in Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s string of 
singers. Mme. Easton was in good voice 
and did her best, which is a great deal 
indeed. Wilfred Pelletier accompanied 
her well. Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s individual 
offerings were the two Sonatas, Op. 49. 
These have been so thoroughly mangled 
by boarding-school inmates that to hear 
them from the fingers of a pianist was 
thrice refreshing. The one in G Minor is 
the better of the two, and the poetry in 
its measures was lovingly exposed by the 
interpreters. 

As coda came the Septet in E Flat, 
Op. 20, played with such art as one 
expects from the ensemble that essayed 
it. The collaborators were: Mischa El- 
man, violin; Emile Férir, viola; Emmer- 
an Stoeber, ’cello; Albert Chiaffarelli, 
clarinet; Xavier Reiter, horn; B. Kohon, 
bassoon; L. E. Manoly, double bass. 

AXolian Hall was filled with a thor- 
oughly interested and appreciative audi- 
ence. B. R 











Paulist Choristers in Brooklyn 


The Paulist Choristers again visited 
Brooklyn on Friday evening, Nov. 21, 
giving a concert at the Academy of 
Music. Father Finn led his forces in a 
sterling program instancing Qrieg’s 
“Ave Marie Stella” and several sixteenth 
Century Roman School compositions by 
Lotti and Palestrina. John Finnegan, 
tenor, gave an aria from  Puccini’s 
“Boheme,” and in response to prolonged 
applause, several encores. Master 
Thomas Coates, sang  appealingly 
Brahms’s “Lullaby”, and Master “Billy” 
Probst also gave a solo. A.T.S. 





Carolyn Willard in New York Recital 


Carolyn Willard, a pianist from Chi- 
cago, who appeared in New York last 
season, gave a recital in Aeolian Hall 
Wednesday afternoon of last week. Her 
program included Bach’s “Italian Con- 
certo,” a Brahms Rhapsody and pieces 
by Henselt, Liszt, Chopin, Otterstroem, 
MacDowell, Rubinstein and others. Miss 
Willard’s playing scarcely rose above the 
plane of mediocrity. H. F. P. 


RACHMANINOFF GIVES 
MEMORABLE RECITAL 


Noted Pianist Delights Record 
Throng with Playing of 
Unique Program 

Christmas week is not ordinarily 
propitious for large concert audiences. 
Yet Sergei Rachmaninoff drew a record 
gathering last Sunday afternoon when 
he gave at Carnegie Hall another “re- 
cital of music for the piano.” The emi- 
nent composer-pianist’s popularity is 
consistently on the increase, not only be- 


cause he has added a few now hallowed 
pieces to the parlor pianist’s répertoire, 
but also for the reason that he is an 
executant of power and virtuosity set- 
ting him on a level with the greatest. 
With a single exception his program on 
Sunday was dedicated entirely to etudes. 
The sole work of different classification 
was Chopin’s B Minor Sonata. Now the 
etude is a sufficiently elastic and emo- 
tionally non-committal form to preclude 
the perils of monotony and Mr. Rach- 
maninoff’s offerings proved to be ade- 
quately varied in character and content, 
strongly as they did invite to brilliancy 
of technical display. They ranged from 
one of Schumann’s Paganini arrange- 
ments, Op. 3, to the poetic blossoms of 
Chopin’s fancy, four “tableaux” by 
Rachmaninoff himself, Rubinstein’s 
Study, Op. 81; Scriabine’s Op. 42 and 
Liszt’s “Gnomenreigen,”’ D Flat Etude 
and “Campanella.” Not content with all 
this, the audience asked for more and 
got it. 

The pianist, without seeking to mini- 
mize the scope and responsiveness of his 
technique, played with characteristic 
dignity of musical purpose, intellectual 
balance and clarity of style. In the 
Largo of the Chopin sonata, he achieved 
his largest measure of poetic commun- 
nication. The same composer’s F Minor 
Etude was played in an ethereal sotto 
voce and with extraordinary glibness 
and the one in F Major almost won a 
repetition. Much interest attaches to 
Mr. Rachmaninoff’s own etudes—espe- 
cially to the first, a fascinating study in 
indeterminate rhythm, and the third. It 
can hardly be said that Liszt enthusiasts 
will gratefully thank this pianist for a 
treatment of the beautiful D Major 
Study that cuts the surging arpeggios 
into segments and distorts the melody 
with an unwarranted rubato. On the 
other hand, the “Gnomenreigen” was 
never played more seizingly -— ” 


Hemus Sings with Brooklyn Club 


For the Philomela’s fifteenth anniver- 
sary concert given in the Music Hall of 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music on Dec. 
1, the program was a purely operatic one. 
Etta Hamilton Morris, the club’s con- 
ductor, led her forces in operatic excerpts 
with good effect. Percy Hemus, the bari- 
tone, was assisting soloist. He delighted 
his hearers. Alice McNeill was accom- 
panist for the club, and Gladys Craven 
for Mr. Hemus. A. T. BS. 











Smith Scores as Leader of New Haven 
Symphony—Welcome Violinists 


New HAvEN, CONN., Dec. 12.—The 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra gave 
its first concert in Woolsey Hall, Tues- 
day afternoon. The attendance was 
large, the enthusiasm marked. Lenora 
Sparkes, soprano, of the Metropolitan 
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Opera company, was the splendid assist- 


ing artist. The new conductor of the 
orchestra, David Stanley Smith, proved 
to be a worthy successor to Horatio 
Parker. 

The second recital of sonatas for vio- 


lin and piano was given for the faculty 
and students of the Yale School of Music 
by Mrs. Hildegarde N. Donaldson, violin- 
ist and Prof. Stanley Knight, pianist. 
Fritz Kreisler was heard in Woolsey 
Hall before an audinece, huge and en- 
thusiastic. Seldom has the great violin- 
ist been in better form than on Friday. 
The usual number of encores were gra- 
ciously given and hugely enjoyed. Carl 
Lamson was at the piano. The Paulist 
Choir, assisted by John Finnegan, tenor, 
gave a concert in Woolsey Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 29. The third organ re- 
cital by Prof. Harry B. Jepson was 
given in Woolsey Hall, Monday evening. 
A concert by the Alpha Male Chorus was 
the attraction Tuesday. Under the au- 
spices of the Yale School of Music a 
recital by Jascha Heifetz, violinist, with 
Samuel Chotzinoff at the piano, was 
given in Woolsey Hall on Nov. 20. 
ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 





May Peterson Applauded in Pough- 
keepsie 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Dec. 4.—May 
Peterson, soprano of the Metropolitan, 
was heard here in recital at the Colling- 
wood Theater last evening under the 
auspices of the Dutchess County Musical 
Association. The program included 
“Voi che sapete”’ from Mozart’s “Le 
Nozze di Figaro,” the Gavotte from Mas- 
senet’s “Manon,” folk-songs of different 
lands, and there were numerous encores, 
among them “The Cuckoo Clock,” 
“Comin’ Thru the Rye,” “Dawn,” “The 
Last Rose of Summer,” “Yesterday and 
Today,” and others. Charles Gilbert 
Spross provided the accompaniments of 
the evening. 
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acclaimed in 
CHICAGO 


W. L. HUBBARD 


in The Chicago Tribune 

Last Wednesday forenoon, in Zieg- 
feld Theatre, a song recital was given 
by Charlotte Peegé, which proved at- 
tractive because of the vocal skill 
evidenced by the young singer. The 
voice is of rich, sympathetic quality, 
ample in range for the compassing of 
the better class of songs, possessing 
sufficient power for satisfactory cli- 
max, and so schooled that the tonal 
emission is free, smooth, and true. 
Piano and pianissimo, as well as 
fuller dynamic shadings are possible 
to the voice, the diction is clear and 
exact to a degree that makes every 
sung word instantly understandable, 
and the whole management and em- 
ploying of the vocal organ is praise 
meriting. Miss Peegé, too, sings with 
good taste and musicianship, but on 
Wednesday seemed to lack somewhat 
along lines of temperament. Not that 
her interpretations were cold, but they 
seemed repressed. She fears to “let 
herself go” in expressing an emotion. 
She is also fond, as are most pos- 
sessors of the darker-toned voices, 
of compositions sustained and som- 
ber in text and melody. But the 
vocal merits of the singer are above 
the average, and, thus equipped, the 
future should be a worth while one. 


MAURICE ROSENFELD 
in The Chicago Daily News 

At the Ziegfeld Theatre yesterday 
morning, Charlotte Peegé, a con- 
tralto, gave a song recital. Miss 
Peegé disclosed a_ discriminating 
taste in the selection of her program, 
which was made up of some of the 
best song literature of the day, as 
well as selections from the older 
Italian masters. Her Grieg and 
Rachmaninoff numbers were especial- 
ly fine and were sung with interpre- 
tative gifts and often with fine vocal 





expression. The recitalist has a 
voice which is pliable and well 
trained. Her diction was good, and 


her accompanist, Anton Bumbalek, 
assisted materially in projecting the 
accompaniments artistically. There 
was also a group of American songs, 
which closed the recital. 
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‘*THE WAYFARER’ AN IMPRESSIVE WORK 





Religious Pageant at Garden 
Combines Excellent Musical 
and Dramatic Features 


The late Elbert Hubbard once said 
that even mathematics has its limits and 
you can’t look out of a window two-and- 
a-half times, no matter how you try. 
That is what those persons responsible 
for ‘The Wayfarer” have attempted, and 
they have failed by just that one-half 
look, and no more. 

The piece is billed as “a pageant” and, 
in a way, this description fits. There 
are multitudes of persons on the huge 
stage, an enormous chorus and orchestra, 
really beautiful scenery, clever lighting 
and artistic costuming. Obviously, no 
expense has been spared. No less a 
person than Henry Hadley directs the 
music and the solos are superlatively 
well sung by Helen Newitt, soprano; 
Theo Karle, tenor, and Bernard Fergu- 
son, bass. The dramatic end is in the 
hands of Walter Hampden as The Way- 
farer, Blanche Yurka as Understanding, 


J. Harry Irvine as Despair, and Arthur 
Hohl as Pilate in a short but gripping 
episode. 

As a play, the piece is nil. The 
speeches are disjointed bits from the 
Bible, picked at random, some sentences 
beginning in Ezekiel and ending in Keve- 
lations. Also, the Rev. James E. Crow- 
ther has taken upon himself to para- 
phrase in several places with dubious 
effect. The King James Version has sel- 
dom been equalled as a piece of incisive 
English, and never surpassed, so altera- 
tions of it are not improvements. 

Theo Karle sang the “Cujus Animam” 
from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and Mac- 
farlane’s “Ho! Everyone That Thirst- 
eth!” with beautiful tone and distinct 


artistry. Miss Newitt sang the “Inflam- 
matus” and Mr. Ferguson, “Les Ra- 
meaux.” All three artists were heard in 


the trio from Verdi’s “Attila” with the 
familiar sacred text. 

Mr. Hadley’s original numbers are in- 
teresting, and the Prayer, a prelude to 
the Tomb scene, deeply impressive. The 
most beautiful music of all, however, is 
the voice of Walter Hampden. There are 
probably few actors who could do this 
part at all and certainly none who could 
do it so splendidly. 3d. A. Hi. 





COMMODORE PROGRAMS OPEN 





Large Audience Hears First Concert in 
Friday Evening Series 

The opening concert of the series of 
Friday evening musicales to be given 
this winter at the Hotel Commodore at- 
tracted a large audience to the grand 
ballroom of the hotel on Friday evening, 
Dec. 12. 

Geraldine Farrar, Andres de Segu- 
rola and Leopold Godowsky were the 
soloists, a formidable trio to group on 
one program. The soprano was at her 
best in the “Si J’Etais Jardinier” of 
Chaminade. Her other offerings included 
songs by Haydn, Tchaikovsky, Grieg, 
Gretchaninoff, Gounod and Massenet, to- 
gether with several additional numbers, 
in one of which she played her own ac- 
companiment. 

Mr. de Segurola gave an interesting 
group of Spanish folk songs, including 
the Catalonian songs “Le Frere” and 
“Le Mére de Dieu.” He was also round- 
ly applauded for his singing of the Grieg 
“La Jeune Princesse,” and shared honors 
with Miss Farrar in the duet from “Don 
Giovanni,” with which the program 
ended. 

Mr. Godowsky was his usual brilliant 
self in two Chopin numbers, his own 
“Humoresque,” the MacDowell “March 





Wind,” and the Schubert-Tausig ‘‘March 
Militaire.” M. S. 
Philadelphia Orchestra Wins Ovation 


from Harrisburg Hearers 


HARRISBURG, PA., Dec. 13.—The domi- 
nating event of the musical season here 
was the advent on Dec. 14 of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, brought here by the 
Harrisburg Music Association. Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s reading throughout the evening 
was marked by strong individuality. The 
overture to “The Flying Dutchman” was 
wonderfully spirited and vivid. Thad- 
deus Rich, concertmaster and assistant 
conductor, was the soloist in the Vieux- 
temps Concerto. Debussy’s “Prelude to 
the Afternoon of a Faun” was followed 
by the Symphonic Suite “Scheherazade” 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff. Many recalls were 
demanded by the audience. L. H. Hi. 





Harold Blaine Bryson, Baritone, Appears 
Before Spartanburg Audience 


Harold Blaine Bryson, baritone, of the 
music faculty of Converse College, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., was heard in a successful 
recital recently. Mr. Bryson was for a 
time a pupil of Per Nielsen, the Nor- 
wegian baritone, now director of music 
at Westminster College, New Wilming- 
ton, Pa. 
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THRONG CHEERS McCORMACK 





Tenor Sings in New York for 101st 
Time 
Before an audience numbering 6000, 
John McCormack made his 101st appear- 
ance in New York on the evening of 
Dec. 14, at the Hippodrome. 


Mr. McCormack is gradually getting 
away from the excessively “popular” type 
of music that characterized his programs 
for so many years, and he is now recog- 
nized as second to none as an exponent 
of Handel. Beginning his program with 
an aria from that master’s little known 
work, “Samson,” he did a bit of singing 
that was wholly satisfying in every de- 
tail. He was also heard in three groups 
of songs all of which were in English 
except Chausson’s “La Caravane” and 
Tosti’s “L’Alba Separa.” Winter Watts’s 
“When Beauty Grows Too Great” was 
given its first hearing. By request, he 
also sang “Ah! Moon of My Delight” 
from Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian 
Garden.” 

Assisting the singer was Winston Wil- 
kinson, violinist, who offered the Wie- 
niawski concerto in D Minor, Auer’s ar- 
rangement of the Turkish march from 
Beethoven’s “Ruins of Athens” and the 
“Souvenir Poetique” by Fibich. Edwin 
Schneider was Mr. McCormack’s accom- 
panist. 





Alice Moncrieff’s Recital Scheduled for 
Dec. 29 


Alice Moncrieff, whose song recital on 
Dec. 15 did not take place owing to a 
sudden derangement of the electric lights 
at AXolian Hall, will give her recital on 
Monday afternoon, Dec. 29. It is an- 
nounced that tickets purchased for Dec. 
15 will be honored on that afternoon 
when the program previously announced 
will be given. 





Riccardo Martin Wins Triumph as “Don 
Jose” in Wilmington 


Enthusiastic reports come from Wil- 
mington, Del., with respect to the success 
achieved there by Riccardo Martin, the 
tenor, as Don José in the Manhattan 
Grand Opera Company’s performance of 
“Carmen” on Dec. 18. Mr. Martin is 
described by local critics as having been 
in his best voice. He scored an emphatic 
success with his audience. 





Gertrude Laska Sings in West Orange 


WEsT ORANGE, N. J., Dec. 13.—Ger- 
trude Laska, contralto, gave a recital re- 
cently before the Ridgeview Community 
Club in the High School Auditorium. She 
was well received by a large audience. 
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STRANSKY CARRIES 


eader’s Songs, Sung by Mat- 
zenauer, Impressive—A 
Notable Concert 


Margaret Matzenauer, Josef Stransky, 


1 a certain Richard Wagner marched 
* with the best honors at the Philhar- 
mie concert Thursday evening of last 
eek. This is not saying that Beethoven 
nd the harmless, necessary Saint-Saéns 
vent without appreciation. After the 
‘roica’” Symphony the orchestra was 
ide to get on its feet (literally, of 
irse), while the misadventures of the 
amateur solar teamster Phaéthon, so 
charmingly pictured by the protean 
French sage in phrases borrowed from 
szt’s ““Waldesrauschen” and elsewhere, 
have seldom been exhibited with so much 
finish, even by this selfsame Philhar- 
monie. And yet the night was indisput- 


—<—+ pond 


ably Matzenauer-Stransky-Wagner’s, and 


he first acted as mouthpiece for the 
other two—or at least to such vocal com- 
munications as they had to make. She 
sang first the conductor’s three “sym- 
phonic” songs, “Moonrise,” “Requiem” 
and “To Solitude,” and closed the even- 
ing with the final scene of the “Gétter- 
dimmerung,’” which is and remains the 
greatest piece of music ever written—if 
you would have it bluntly. If there is 
room for any feeling other than supreme 
spiritual transport on listening to this 
page it is that of—amusement! Amuse- 
ment over the limitless folly of those in- 
dividuals who have of late been expend- 
ing pitiable energies in demonstrating the 
efficacy of their puny substitutes for 
these world-shaking strains. It is truly 
to unchain the laughter of all the gods 
at once! 

Mme. Matzenauer delivered the ma- 
jestic pronouncements of Briinnhilde su- 
perbly, except in those last passages of 
sheer emotional ecstasy where the high 
soprano range of the music cruelly be- 
trays the contralto nature of the singer’s 
voice and imposes on it a strain it can 
never comfortably or beautifully meet. 
The English version of Wagner’s poem 
is the work of H. E. Krehbiel and is in 
some respect superior to the ones he 
made of the “Liebestod” and the Schu- 
mann and Brahms songs that Mme. 
Matzenauer lately sang. At the same 


hay 
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LILLIAN K [|] BANK 


OFF DOUBLE HONORS 


time the translation did not greatly mat- 
ter last week, since most of the con- 
tralto’s enunciation was unintelligible. 
Sigmund Spaeth and Cecil Cowdray— 
one of the most poetic translators now 
laboring in a noble cause—made English 
of the Avenarius and Hebbel verse on 
which are based the first two songs of 
Mr. Stransky, and Mr. Spaeth is the 
original poet of “To Solitude.” ‘Moon- 
rise’ and the “Requiem” have already 
been heard here but are more than worth 
the repetition. If they reflect Wagnerian 
and other modern influences it is without 
the sense of futile imitation. There is a 
quality of stark impersonal splendor 
about “Moonrise” and a_ nobility of 
conception to the “Requiem” that 
place them among the most signi- 
ficant of modern songs. The newly- 
written “To Solitude” is simpler and 
brighter in mood. The melody runs 
in a lilting vein of folksong. There is a 
spontaneity to the elaborate polyphonic 
organism of all three that precludes the 
idea of mere technical sophistication and 
an opulence of texture rising from force 
of emotional conviction. The orchestral 
part—no mere accompaniment—flows in 
a consistent symphonic development. The 
audience insisted on a repetition of the 
“Solitude” and gave both composer and 
singer an ovation. ma. F. FP. 


Friday’s Concert 


At the Friday afternoon concert Mme. 
Matzenauer repeated Mr. Stransky’s 
“Symphonic Songs” with excellent effect 
and replaced the immolation of Briinn- 
hilde with Isolde’s love-death. This is 
scarcely one of her major achievements 
and the whole performance on this occa- 
sion lacked passionate stress and gran- 
deur of climax. The orchestral numbers 
were Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony and 
a symphonic poem “Effet de Nuit” by 
the Tyrolean-French Sylvio Lazzari, 
known here by some chamber music and 
his opera, “Le Sauteriot.” It purports 
to convey a tonal impression of some 
lines of Verlaine about a nocturnal scene 
in which a gibbet, swinging corpses, birds 
of prey, hangmen and doomed prisoners 
are the conspicuous objects. Lazzari’s 
music falls far short of this disagreeable 
picture in gruesomeness. There are lu- 
gubrious sounds from the low strings and 
wood and the night winds blow chromati- 
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cally a large part of the time. But for 
the rest the piece seems like a composite 
of “Boris” and “Parsifal” and is brought 
to no issue of importance. me Fy 


Concert of Dec. 12. 


A capacity house at the afternoon con- 
cert on Dec. 12 applauded with the 
utmost enthusiasm a program consisting 
of César Franck’s D Minor Symphony, 
Grieg’s “Symphonic Dances” and 
Smetana’s “Ultava.” Mr. Stransky play- 
ed the moving and beautiful music of 
Franck with appreciation of its spirit 
and the Grieg pieces give promise of sup- 
planting the much abused “Peer Gynt.” 
The great feature of the day was, how- 
ever, the celestial performance of the 
Mendelssohn Concerto—to a_ perfect 
accompaniment—by Jascha Heifetz. We 
know of no artist living who can so 
effectually convert the most skeptical to 
a firm belief in the miraculous. 

mF. FP. 


Middleton Charms Wichita Audience 


WICHITA, KAN., Dec. 9.—Arthur Mid- 
dleton sang at the Crawford Theater 
last night before an enthusiastic but 
small audience, the night being miserably 
cold, the thermometer about 2 deg. be- 
low zero and the fuel restrictions being 
in full force and carried out to the letter. 
Middleton presented his program in the 
most artistic manner, despite the cold 
from which he was suffering, and made 
a specially favorable impression. The 
concert was the second in the Knights 
of Columbus Artist Series under the 


management of Edna Armitage. 
a ks Ee 


May Mukle Scores in Reading, Pa. 


May Mukle, the English ’cellist, who 
scored brilliantly at her recent Aeolian 
Hall recital, gained another’ success 
when she appeared as soloist with the 
Reading (Pa.) Symphony Orchestra at 
the Rajah Theater, Nov. 9. She played 
Saint-Saéns’ concerto and a group of 
works by Schubert, MacDowell-Mukle 
and Popper which won for her many 
recalls, 











M. H. Hanson, the New York manager, 
has arranged appearances for the young 
American violinist, Rudolph Polk, during 
January, 1920, in both Chicago and St. 
Louis. The artist will give recitals, and 
will be accompanied by a _ well-known 
pianist. 
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Victories with the 
Hinshaw Forces Won 
by Irene Williams 











Irene Williams, Gifted American 
Soprano 


Irene Williams, the gifted young so- 
prano, who is a pupil of Adelaide Ge- 
scheidt, has recently been added to the 
Hinshaw forces at the Park Theater and 
has scored a noteworthy success in lead- 
ing soprano roles. Miss Williams has 
exhibited a fetching personality in her 
performances, as well as a clear and 
pure voice, which she uses skilfully. Thus 
far she has been heard in Gianetta in 
Sullivan’s “The Gondoliers,”’ and as 
Mabel in “The Pirates of Penzance.” She 
will be heard later in the “Mikado” and 
other preductions planned for the season 
by Mr. Hinshaw. 





David and Clara Mannes gave a re- 
cital on Dee. 9 before the Woman’s Club 
of Bethlehem, Pa. 
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CHICAGO OPERA 


As “ULRICA” in “MASKED BALL” 


“Miss Eubank as the Witch showed a soprano that 
is powerful.’”—CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE. 

“Tillian Eubank was extremely good in the 
of Ulrica.”’—CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN. | 

“Villian Eubank put forth admirable artistic traits. 
She is endowed with a deep voice of good quality and 
of unusual range, and she sang her role with credit- 
able musical style.’—CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 

“Lillian Eubank was satisfactory as the Gypsy and 
displayed splendid top notes.,—CHICAGO HERALD 
AND EXAMINER. 

“Miss Eubank, as Ulrica, has an ideal voice for 
such parts. It is wide of range and both powerful and 
smooth of quality, the kind of a voice that will un- 
doubtedly make her a specialist in a good many roles.” 

CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL. x 

“Miss Lillian Eubank made a good Ulrica,’’—CHI- 
CAGO EVENING POST. 

“Miss Eubank is a remarkable artist. Her appear- 
ances during these two weeks have proved that she is 
at home in a role of almost any vocal range. And 
when she can do the two roles in this opera as well 
as she has done them, she is an expert.—CHICAGO 
DAILY JOURNAL. 


As “AMNERIS” in “AIDA” 


“Lillian Eubank displayed a beautiful contralto 
voice and acted the part with convincing sincerity.”— 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES. 

“Lillian Eubank possesses a soprano voice, full and 
mellow: She was most satisfactory in the exacting role 
of the Princess, singing and acting with nice dis- 
crimination and with a certainty that is always grati- 
fying.’—OMAHA BEE. , 
"Her voice is a full mellow soprano, and her inter- 
pretation of the Egyptian princess Amneris was well 
acted and beautifully costumed.,—OMAHA WORLD 
HUB. 

““Miss Eubank has a fresh and vigorous personality, 
absolute confidence and a voice full of resources, from 
purring softness to robusto. She sang admirably and 
at times gloriously, and the people waxed righteously 
enthusiastic.’ — MILWAUKEE EVENING SENTI- 
NEL. 

‘“‘Miss Eubank has a great voice that in the estima- 
tion of the critics that heard her last night rivals, if 
not surpasses, any grand opera artist. She is also 
reputed to have interpreted more réles than any other 
artist. She has a majestic, dominating appearance 


part 


and her tones are 


ASSOCIATION 


TU 





revenge 
linger 


forceful, clear, dramatic, 
ful and superb. Her voice is one which will 
long in the memory of all who heard her last night 


“She showed to wonderful advantage. Her pas 
sionate, emotional tremulous pleading held the audi 
ence spellbound. Her whole form trembled with 


notes floated out over the 


emotion, and as her clear ‘ he 
fervor.’ iT. 


audience they carried 
WORTH RECORD. ; 

**Miss Eubank gave a fine interpretation of Amnerts 
Her soprano has seemingly no limits to its upper 
register. She did excellent work and was thoroughly 
satisfactory throughout.” 

“‘And not only that, but at nearly 1 o’clock in the 
morning, at the close of the third scene of Act 3, so 
far from being in a hurry, they should call Miss 
Lillian Eubank before the curtain three times in ap- 
preciation of her success in that great scene and after 
the last curtain, instead of the usual rush even at a 
reasonable closing hour, they should remain long 
enough for final curtain calls. . . . 

“In the score the réle of Amneris calls for a co-star 
with Aida, and so proved Lillian Eubank, who played 
that role. She has a big voice, splendidly trained and 
of fine tone quality. Her scene came in the third act 
and repeated curtain calls rewarded her efforts.””-— 
ARKANSAS GAZETTE. 

‘““Miss Eubank made the most of her 
the solo of Act IV. Her duet with Rhadames was 
also convincingly done, as well as in the duo with 
Aida and in the trio with Rhadames and Aida.” 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL. 

“Miss Eubank is ideally suited to the visualization 
of the imperious Egyptian princess, although, of 
course, that would be a small matter if she had not 
sung it admirably.’"—KANSAS JOURNAL 


As “AMELIA” in “MASKED BALL” 


“Miss Eubank made a real success with her singing 
and acting of the role of Amelia.”,—CHICAGO DAILY 
NEWS. 

“Miss Eubank, as Amelia, found the high, brilliant 
music adapted to her voice.’”—-CHICAGO HERALD 
AND EXAMINER. 

‘Mme. Lillian Eubank, as Amelia, sang 
I heard of the music well.””—CHICAGO 
POST. 


As “OCTAVIE” in “CLEOPATRA” 


“Lillian Eubank, as Octavie, has the really 
lyric role in the opera, and she sang with emotional 
warmth and with fine vocal art. She has poise and 
carriage and played with the required dignity.”— 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 
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“QO SOUTHLAND.” By H. T. Burleigh. 
“Sinner, Please Doan Let Dis WHarves’ 
Pass.” By H. T. Burleigh. Arranged by 
N. Clifford Page, ‘‘Little Mother of Mine.”’ 
By H. T. Burleigh. Arranged by N. Clifford 
Page. ‘“‘Dear Old Pal of Mine.” By Lieut. 
Gitz-Rice. Arranged by N. Clifford Page. 
“Dear Old Pal of Mine.’’ Adapted by J. 
Remington. (New York: G. Ricordi & Co.) 


The good that men do in composition, 
to vary a familiar apothegm, has a way 
of taking on new and varied life in forms 
other than that in which it was first 
conceived. Thus we have something for 
the mixed chorus organization to be 
grateful for in Mr. Burleigh’s own trans- 
ferral to mixed chorus of his fine “O 
Southland,” originally for men’s voices. 
“Sinner, Please Doan Let Dis Harves’ 
Pass,” which N. Clifford Page has 
arranged for mixed voices; is another 
worth-while addition to the mixed chorus 
repertory. 

Mr. Burleigh was the first American 
composer to bring the beautiful old 
Negro spirituals to the attention of a 
wider public. Others also have made 
excellent employ of it since; but it was 
this composer who initiated its use in art- 
wise by his admirable song adaptations, 
infused with so much of his own in- 
dividuality. The Page arrangement 
could not be bettered. “Little Mother 
of Mine,” a taking excursion of Mr. 
Burleigh’s into the “heart-song” field, 
has also been arranged by Mr. Page with 
Lieut. Gitz-Rice’s “Dear Old Pal 
of Mine” was an instant success of so 
sweeping a nature as to drown any criti- 
cal voice which might have been uplifted, 
in the universal chorus of popular 
acclaim. Mr. Page has made the most 
of its melody in a three-part setting for 
women’s voices, while J. Remington has 
adapted it for male chorus. 


* * * 


SIX PIECES FOR VIOLIN IN THE FIRST 
POSITION. By Arthur Hartmann. (Bos- 
ton: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


These little first position violin pieces 
offer striking proof of how delightfully a 
composer of genuine imaginative gifts 
can lend color and charm to the actual 
carrying out of implied technical pur- 
poses. How has Mr. Hartmann achieved 
this desirable result? By adding, in 
score, to each of his numbers, the Waltz, 
the “Hushing Song,” “The Country 
Dance” (rapid pizzicati for the solo 
fiddle), “The Top” (with ponticello 
effects in the solo part), “First Sorrow” 
and “Bagpipe,” an accompaniment by 
the teacher’s violin. We know of few 
similar collections for two _ violins, 
educational in trend, that have the fresh- 
ness and charm of this one. An addi- 
tional merit lies in the fact that the 
parts are interchangeable. 

* + 7” 


By G. W. Chadwick. “A Sail 
on the Clouds.”’ By Cecil Burleigh. ‘‘Lil’ 
Rosebud Joe.’”’ By Eber C. Hamilton, 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


“JOSHUA.” 


A new song by a composer of Mr. 
Chadwick’s reputation seems in_ the 
nature of an event. “Joshua” is a first- 
class humorous man’s song, for medium 
voice, has a jolly good text by R. D. 
Ware, and a refrain that clamors for a 
get-together. 

Cecil Burleigh’s “A Sail on the 
Clouds” is a song of delicate, poetic 
charm, one in which melody and accom- 
paniment are balanced with rare beauty 
of proportion and effect. The vocal line 
is free-flowing and the composer’s inter- 
pretation of his song poem spontaneous. 
It is published for high and for medium 


voice. “Lil’ Rosebud Joe” is one of those 
pleasing little musical miscegenations, 
“Black as coal and pure as snow,” to 
quote its text, which one likes to have 
“on the piano,” hidden beneath a copy 
of Schumann’s Lieder or Debussy’s “‘Fétes 
Galantes.” It has not the deep emotional 
flavor of the Negro spiritual, nor the 
splendid barbaric fervor of some of the 
Coleridge-Taylor transcripts of ab- 
original African melody. In fact, it is 
not really black; it is rather café-au-lait 


in a delightfully ear-tickling way, a qual-- 


ity which is likely to commend it to 


many. cs i 


“PRAISE THE LORD WITH EXULTA- 
TION,” “Sing to’ the Lord a Glad, New 
Song,” “From Out of the Depths | Cry to 
Thee,’’ ‘‘Up to the Hills | Lift Mine Eyes.’’ 
By G. A. Grant-Schaefer. (Boston-New 
York: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 


In a manner these sacred songs claim 
special interest because of a quality 
which is too often missing in songs in- 
tended for sacred use. Mr. Grant- 
Schaefer is successful in giving each in- 
dividual song the color and character its 
words demand. Mr. Grant-Schaefer’s 
“Sing to the Lord a Glad, New Song,” 
with its shophar (ram’s horn) calls and 
its orientally inflected melody, is an in- 
stance of his care for the right handling 
of his text idea. So, too, his “From 
Out the Depths I Cry to Thee,” with its 
dramatic nobility of appeal and its effec- 
tive fermatas. In “Up to the Hills I 
Lift Mine Eyes,” we have _ pastoral 
simplicity, which the psalm calls for. 
At the same time there is in each number 
a wealth of genuine churchly melody, 
richly singable. They are published for 
high and for low voice. 


* * * 


“THE CHARIOT JUBILEE.” By R. Na- 
thaniel Dett. (Cincinnati-New York-Lon- 
don: John Church Co.) 


This motet by R. Nathaniel Dett, for 
tenor solo and chorus of mixed voices, 
with accompaniment of organ, piano or 
orchestra, impresses one as a truly in- 
spired piece of choral writing. The com- 
poser wrote it at request of the Syracuse 
University Chorus and its conductor, 
Professor Howard Lyman. This short 
score of thirty-one pages may claim 
to be a masterpiece of its kind. More 
important than outward polish of formal 
development is the element of inner co- 
hesion, of unified inspiration, and these 
essentials are the very breath of Mr. 
Dett’s work. It is free in form, yet mu- 
sically logical; its voice-leading harmon- 
izes rich detail with breadth of outline. 
And it is built—a whole pulsing move- 
ment, whose fermatas are less interrup- 
tions of the continually rising tide of 
choral motion than new points of dra- 


matic departure for a more sustained and 


colorful working-up—on a few themes. 
The old spiritual motive “Swing low, 
sweet chariot,” after which the motet is 
named, has been handled with a master’s 
control. The greatest variety of dynamic 
and interpretative effects, solo passages 
with cantillations that stand forth glori- 
ously, splendidly contrasted handling of 
inner and outer voices in counterpoint 
that is never dry, vary a sonorous body 
of choral harmony in which a mounting 
stretto of expression, of movement, cul- 
minates with passionate intensity in the 
magnificent allegro finale, rightly marked 
con abandon. 

If R. Nathaniel Dett had written no 
other work, his “Chariot Jubilee” would 
suffice to make his name. It has poten- 
tialities of effect inherent in few recent 
choral works of its length. F. H. M. 


THIS SPACE IS RESERVED EACH WEEK TO ADVERTISE SINGERS WHO 
SING RICORDI SONGS 


JEAN BARONDESS 


Soprano 
Sang at her recital, AEOLIAN HALL, December 23rd 


Perche Dolce, Caro Bene and Quelle Labbra Non Son Rose 
by Stefano Donaudy 


G. RICORDI & CO. 


14 East 43rd Street, New York 





ITALIAN SOCIETY’S CONCERT 





Stracciari, Adele Manna and Marta Mellis 
Appear with Orchestra 


Riccardo Stracciari, baritone, was the 
warmly applauded soloist at the concert 
given under auspices of the Italian 
Lyric Federation in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Dec. 20. Antonio d’An- 
nunzio, brother of the “poet-warrior,” 
conducted the orchestra. Other soloists 
were Adele Manna, soprano, and Marta 
Melis, contralto. An apology was made 
for absence of Leon Zinovieff, who was 
ill, and another tenor substituted in his 
place. 

The Chicago Opera baritone sang 
“Eri Tu” from Verdi’s “Ballo in Mas- 
chera” and “Cavatina” from Rossini’s 
“Tl Barbiere.” In response to the audi- 
ences demand he repeated the Rossini 
aria. Adele Manna sang beguilingly the 
“Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto.” The 
quartet from the same opera concluded 
the evening’s program. The Misses Man- 
na, Mellis and Mr. Stracciari were heard 
also in Guisti’s “Le Campane.” The or- 
chestra played operatic and popular se- 
lections, and the American and Italian 


national anthems were also included. 
a. me Oe 





OVATION FOR KREISLER 


Hundreds Turned Away at Sunday Night 
Metropolitan Concert 


Fritz Kreisler’s popularity in New 
York was strikingly attested at last Sun- 
day night’s concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, when the war-harried Aus- 
trian violinist was welcomed with thun- 
derous and long-continued applause. The 
opera house was crammed to capacity 
and several hundred persons had to be 
turned away because there was no more 
standing room. 

Appearing with Kreisler were Mabel 
Garrison, who sang delightfully, and 
Renato Zanelli, whose agreeable light 
baritone voice and skill in phrasing won 
hearty recognition. Richard Hageman 
conducted the “Mignon” overture and 
Liszt’s “Les Preludes” effectively. 

Mr. Kreisler’s only considerable num- 
ber was Mendelssohn’s E Minor Con- 
certo with orchestra. It was beautifully 
played, with songlike projection of its 
graceful and amiable themes. Among 
small numbers, the Hochstein arrange- 
ment of a Brahms waltz was particularly 
charming. 

Miss Garrison gave all her vocal charm 
to the “Hamlet” Mad Scene and to a 
group of small songs. Mr. Zanelli sang 
“Promesse de Mon Avenir” from Mas- 
senet’s “Le Roi de Lahore” and the “Pro- 
logue” from “Pagliacci.” - F. 








MME. DE MARKOFF IN DEBUT 





Pianist Demonstrates Ability in Her 


£olian Hall Program 


_ Alexandra de Markoff, very youthful 
In appearance but said to have been a 
childhood pupil of Rubinstein, who died 
in 1894, was heard in piano recital in 
Aeolian Hall, Friday afternoon, Dec. 
19. Her program included interesting 
Russian numbers, which she played with 
skill. She was very cordially received 
and in response to continued applause 
added several extra numbers. 

Mme. de Markoff invested her inter- 
pretations with vitality and her tone 
frequently was very attractive. At times 
she sacrificed accuracy and other quali- 
ties for speed. Her numbers included 
two Scarlatti sonatas, Romances by Schu- 
mann and Sibelius, the Schubert-Liszt 
“Erl King,” Tchaikovsky’s “March Fune- 
bre,” two small compositions by Rubin- 
stein, and two of her own. 

She played Rubinstein’s “Waltz Minia- 
ture” charmingly, and Liadoff’s ‘Music 
Box” was one of her most successful 
numbers. Borodine’s “Au Couvent” and 
Balakireff’s “Islamey’ were effective. She 
was less successful in the “Erl King.” 





Miura in San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 12—Tamaki 
Miura, the Japanese soprano, was pre- 
sented in recital by the Symphony So- 
ciety on the evening of Nov. 3. Mme. 
Miura scored a great success not only 
with her number from “Madame Butter- 
fly” but also in Russian, Spanish, Eng- 
lish and Italian songs, giving as encore 
“When the Boys Come Home.” C.D. M. 





Rosalie Miller, the young soprano, who 
appeared last month in recital at Carne- 
gie Hall, New York, has been booked to 
appear in joint-recital with Percy Grain- 
ger at Youngstown, Ohio, on Jan. 15. 


| | a 
IGE 


HOWELL 


Soprano 














Scores in Verdi Requiem 
Dec. 19, 1919 
PRESS NOTICES 


“Miss Howell displayed a voice 
of much purity, which was used 
with the utmost discretion. Her 
solo, “Libera Me Domine,” which 
was the last one of the concert, 
was given with much skill and 
lovely quality, and was greatly ap- 
plauded.”—The Bridgeport “Eve- 
ning Post,” December 10th, 1919. 


“Miss Dicie Howell, the soprano 
soloist, has a sweet, clear voice of 
exquisite quality. She succeeded 
in winning her audience.”—The 
Bridgeport “Evening Herald,” De- 
cember 10th, 1919. 


“Miss Howell, soprano, has a fine 
voice, and gave justice to the sev- 
eral difficult parts.”—The Bridge- 
port “Times,” December 10th, 1919. 





Appearances Booked Since October 
22, 1919 


Oct. 22—Hackensack, N. J. 
Nov. 5—New York City 
Début—Aeolian Hall 


Nov. 11—Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dec. 8—Pelham, N. Y. 

Dec. 9—Bridgeport, Conn. 
Verdi “Requiem” 

Dec. 10—New York City 

Dec. 11—East Orange 

Dec. 17—New York City 

Dec. 20—New Haven, Conn. 


Dec. 21—New York City 
“Message of the Star”’—(aft) 
“Messiah”—(eve) 


Dec. 29—New York City 
Saint Saéns Xmas Oratorio 


Jan. 17—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Holy City” 
Jan. 25—Lowell, Mass. 
With Reinald Werrenrath 


SOUTHERN TOUR 


JAN. 21—FEB. 15 
CONCERTS NOW BOOKING 





Personal Representative 


GRETCHEN DICK 
1400 Bway, New York Cit) 
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TRUE DISTINCTION IN MILWAUKEE HAS A tenor; Pred Patton, bass-baritone, “Re” 


THIBAUD'’S PLAYING 


iolinist’s Program Not Wise- 
ly Chosen, But Delivered 
with Artistry 
The first half of Jacques Thibaud’s 
ital in Carnegie Hall Tuesday after- 
nn of last week was an unmitigated 
re in spite of much exquisite play n2 
ich the eminent viclinist lavished upon 


music. The trouble lay in the music 
elf. Lalo’s F Major Concerto aad 
humann’s “Fantasie,” Op. 131, ale 


hoth of them works the chief mer.t of 
vhich lies in the enjoyment they may 
afford the person who plays them. ‘To 
listener they are quintessence of 
poppy and mandragora, and t:gether woo 
slumber and cblivion for the space of an 
ir. In the case of the Schumann piece 
the fact is easily explained. It was wr.t- 
ten only three years before his death, 
vhen the mental malady that eventually 
arried him off had already made sau 
nroads on his creative faculties. Joa- 
chim, for whom it was composed, liked to 
play it but modern violinists e-chewed it 
till Fritz Kreisler constituted himself a 
missionary in its behalf and revived it in 
i915 with a cadenza of his own. Mr. 
Thibaud preserved the original cadenza 
of Schumann but thereby contributed 
nothing to the composer’s glory. The 
rambling, empty and incoherent work 
took over twenty minutes to dispose of, 
and though the artist delivered it with 
superlative devotion, relief came only 
with the close. The Lalo Concerto— 
music that talks and talks and yet says 
nothing—provides fresh proof of the ab- 
surd over-rating to which its composer 
is subjected—particularly among his 
own people. 

Mr. Thibaud showed himself once 
more a violinist of most admirable dis- 
tinction—one in whom taste, style and 
aristocracy of poetic imagination are 
beautifully allied. His tone had a singu- 
lar purity last week, his technique and 
intonation were almost infallible. He 
came out into the sunshine after the 
fogs of Lalo and Schumann with some 
short pieces of Bach, Desplanes-Nachez, 
Pugnani-Kreisler, Grieg and = Saint- 
Saeéns. 

L. T. Gruenberg accompanied him in 
colorless style. An _ orchestral back- 
ground would have been preferable 
in the concerto. But even the greatest 
violinists seem irretrievably committed 
to this silly practice of playing concertos 
at recitals in a city that provides every 
faculty for performing such works as 
they were meant to be performed. Is 
vanity the answer? Or just unreasoning 
perversity? oe. a 
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Gaito’s New Opera 
Soon to Have Its 
Argentine Premiere 











4 
Constantino Gaito, Argentine Composer 


BuENOS AIRES, Nov. 25.—Constantino 
Gaito, whose opera,. “Cayo Petronio,” 
founded on episodes from Sienkievicz’s 
“Quo Vadis,” is about to be produced 
in Buenos Aires, was torn here in 1878. 
At the age of thirteen he had written 
a symphony which was produced with 
such success that he was sent by the 
Argentine government to Italy for fur- 


ther study, becoming a pupil at the 
Naples conservatory. He returned to 


Argentine in 1900 and since then has 
produced numerous orchestral works. 
TAGRINE. 


Merle Alcock and Lambert Murphy 
Applauded in Fresno 

FRESNO, CALIF., Dec. 10.—The first 
Artist Concert of the season was a 
joint recital by Lambert Murphy and 
Merle Alcock. Every seat available for 
the season has been sold thereby limiting 
the membership of the club to 1400. The 
second attraction was the artistic com- 
bination of the Duncan Dancers and 
George Copeland, pianist, on Dec. 2. 
This was an innovation in the Club offer- 
ings and was received with great en- 
thus‘asm. M.C. A. 














STIMULATING WEEK 


Schumann-Heink, Flonzaleys, 
Renard and Peegé Stir 
Loeal Audiences 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 9.—Mme. 
Schumann-Heink has visited Milwaukee 
again, and perhaps thrilled Milwaukee- 
before. <A long list of 
Was given by the 
tralto. One feature of the program was 
a heartfelt little praising the 
compositions of the Milwaukeean Alex- 


ans as never 


favorite song's con- 


speech 


ander MacFadyen, whose ‘Slumber 
Song’ was delivered with fine feeling. 


l'rank La Forge, her accompanist, gave 
his portion of the program with distinc- 
t'on. 

Charlotte Peegé, contralto of Milwau- 
kee, returned to the city to give a recital 
at the Atheneum. Miss Peegé gave an 
opening group by Caldara, Faure, Hahn 
and Widor, followed by a group of Grieg, 
one by Rachmaninoff and finally a mo- 
dern group by Cr’st, Harling, Carpen- 
ter, Sibella and Parker. The Grieg and 
Rachmaninoff song: were sung with con- 


siderable dramatic effect. Miss Peege 
possesses a good voice and sings wth 


much earnestness. 

Margaret Rice opened her Twilight 
Musical Series with distinguished suc- 
cess, two numbers having been given on 
successive Sunday afternoons by the 
Flonzaley Quartet and Rosita Renard, 
pianist. The Flonzaleys gave noteworthy 
readings of Smetana’s Quartet in E 
Minor, Mozart’s Quartet in D Major, 
Victor Herbert’s “Little Red Lark” and 
“Fagan,” jolly Irish tunes, interesting 
and melodious. 

Miss Renard caused a sensation bv her 
dashing reading of Chopin’s Sonata in B 
Minor. It may be said that Miss Renard 
knows how to evaluate rhythm to the 
fullest extent. She likes big effects and 
uses them often. Some called the un- 
usual conceptions of Miss Renard here- 
sy, others frankly approved them with- 
out hesitancy. And all agree that her 
playing is nothing if it is not interesting. 

The Lyric Glee Club gave its first con- 
cert since the war to a large, apprecia- 
tive audience, this time under the baton 
of A. S. Kramer, who succeeds Arthur 
Dunham for a year at least. Some splen- 
did singing was done in Elgar’s “Land of 
Hope and Glory,” Nevin’s “Ring Out 
Wild Bells,” and others. Ethel Benedict 
gave two groups of songs which were 
well received. Winogene Hewitt provided 
excellent accompaniments. C. OG. 8. 

Lina Conkling’s Tour 

Lina Conkling, New York soprano, has 
heen filling many engagements since her 
recent success at the National American 


Music Festival, Lockport, N. Y. Her 
tour, which extended as far west as 
Michigan, included an appearance at 


Buffalo on the evening of Oct. 27. She 
was also cordially received in Towanda, 
N. Y.; Oberlin, O., and in two recitals 
at Battle Creek, Mich. 
Anderson Announces Crowded Schedule 
for His Artists 

Walter Anderson, the New York man- 
ager, reports a crowded calendar of ora- 
torio engagements for his various art- 
ists under his direction. A _ partial list 
includes: Bridgeport Oratorio Society, 


quiem.” Chicago Robert 
Quait, “Elijah.” Halifax, N. S., Festi- 
val, Marguerite Ringo, soprano; Lila 
Robeson, contralto; Robert Quait, Fred 
Patton, “Elijah” and “Golden Legend.” 
New York Oratorio Society, Fred Patton, 
“Messiah” and “Damnation of Faust.” 
Pittsburgh Mendelssohn Choir, Margue- 
rite Ringo, Emma _ Gilbert, contralto; 
Robert Quait and Fred Patton, “St. 
Paul” and Lila Robeson for ‘ Messiah.” 
Schenectady Choral Society, Marguerite 
Ringo, Robert Quait, Fred Patton, “Cre- 
ation.”” Waterbury Choral Society, Mar- 
guerite Ringo, Robert Quait, Fred Pat- 
ton, “Messiah.” Worcester Oratorio So- 
ciety, Marguerite Ringo, Elizabeth Len- 
nox, contralto; Fred Patton, “Messiah.” 


Apollo Club, 


Hinkle and de Stefano Give Joint Recital 
in Toledo 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Nov. 20.—The second 
number of the Toledo Concert Course 
at Scott High Auditorium, Tuesday 


evening, presented a joint recital by 
Florence Hinkle, soprano, and Salvator 
De Stefano, harpist. Mr. De Stefano, in 
groups including Bach, Scarlatti, Ra- 
meau, Renzi and Corelli, and modern 
numbers, made of the harp a delightful 
instrument to listen to. Mme. Hinkle 
delighted her hearers with two groups of 
songs, one in French, the other in Eng- 
lish. The program closed with a group 
of songs with harp accompaniment. Mrs. 
Mary Willing Meghley, of Toledo, played 
detightful accompaniments. The first 
open meeting of the Pianoforte Teachers’ 
Association was held Nov. 15 in Grinnell 
Hall. The program was given by the 
Nold Trio and Mrs. Frank Durfee, so- 
prano. a, . B. 
Capacity House Greets Rachmaninoff 
With Damrosch Men in Brooklyn 
BROOKLYN, Dec. 8.—The New York 
Symphony at its first Brooklyn concert 
on Saturday afternoon, Dec. 6, at the 
Academy of Music, was greeted by a 
sold-out house. The soloist was Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, and the program com- 
prised Brahms’ Symphony in © Minor, 
the “Intermezzo,” and “Perpetuum Mo- 


bile’ from Moszkowski’s “First Or- 
chestral Suite,” and Rachmaninoff’s D 
Minor Concerto. The afternoon’s per- 


formance was dominated by Mr. Rach- 
maninoff. He was recalled many times. 


Jacques Kasner Wins Favor in Concert 

Jacques Kasner, the young New York 
violinist, has recently been heard in sev- 
eral concerts, winning favor at each ap- 
pearance. On Nov. 20 he was heard at 
a concert at the Immanuel Lutheran 
Church at Eighty-eighth Street and 
Lexington Avenue, New York, in con- 
cert with Josephine Garrett, soprano, 
and Edward Rechlin, organist. He per- 
formed compositions by Cui, Wieniaw- 
ski, Tschaikovsky, Martini-Kreisler and 
Kramer. On Dec. 5 he scored in the 
same works as soloist for the Men’s Club 
of the West Side Collegiate Church of 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


Marguerite Ringo in Springfield, Mass. 


Marguerite Ringo, New York soprano, 
scored a pronounced success as_ soloist 
with the Springfield (Mass.) Orpheus 
Club on Dec. 10. Her clear and power- 
ful voice was easily heard above the 
volume of chorus and orchestra, and her 
distinct English diction were outstand- 
ing qualities which won for her cordial 
recognition from the large audience. 








MR. R. E. JOHNSTON, 
1451 Broadway, 
New York City. 


(marked) of Miss Curtiss’s concert here. 


delight upon hearing Miss Curtiss and 
hearing a real artist. 








Tribute to Caroline Curtiss 


Dear Sir—Under separate covec am sending you today’s 


The Euterpean Club and all present at 
realize that we 


We wish to extend to Miss Curtiss and to you, as her manager, 

for her success. Fioping that we may have the pleasure of again hearing her, we are 
Yours very truly, 

KUTERPEAN CLUB, 


local paper with notice 


the concert have expressed their creat 
have had a rare treat in 


our best wishes 


Mrs. N. S. Kilby, Sec. and Treas 
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CAPACITY HOUSES GREET 
GALLO FORCES IN CANADA 


English Opera Company Enjoys Un- 
heard-of Prosperity Throughout 
Tournée 


The Gallo English Opera Company is 
enjoying an era of unprecedented pros- 
perity in Canada, where for the past two 
months it has been playing to capacity 
houses in Toronto, Montreal, Ottowa, 
Quebee and other cities. 

The press has been warm in its praise 
of the Gallo company. Canada knows her 
Gilbert and Sullivan, and that she likes 
it as served up by the Gallo forces has 
been evidenced by the enthusiastic re- 
ception she is according the company on 
its Canadian tournée. So great was the 
demand for the company in Canada that 
some of the time booked in the Middle 
West had to be cancelled and return 
dates played in the cities in Ontario. 

The Gallo English Company will start 
west from Ottowa on Jan. 1, going to 
the coast through Canada to Victoria, 
and thence down the west coast, taking 
in Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and other California cities and returning 
through the states. 

The success of the Gallo Company and 
the American Singers at the Park, in 
these revivals of the old light opera 
class.cs is bringing back memories of old 
Boston. an Opera Company days. Brad- 
ford Mills, who is general manager of 
the Gallo Opera Company states that it 
is the intention of Mr. Gallo and himself 
to make the Gallo English Opera Com- 
pany an institution in this country. 





Easton Opens Season With “Carmen” 

EASTON, PaA., Dec. 19.—The musical 
season began propiticusly by a concert 
by the new Easton Band of forty men, 
at the Orpheum Theatre on last Tues- 
day evening under the leadership of Har- 
vey Arner. Rome Fenton sang an Aria 
from “Pagliacci” artistically. The newly 
organized Manhattan Opera Company, 
of which Mark Byron is the manager, 
gave a performance of “Carmen” at the 
Orpheum on Dee. 17. The orchestra was 
led by Adolph Schmid. The title role was 
sung acceptably by Cedia Brau. Ric- 





MILDRED FAAS 


SOPRANO 
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cardo Martin of Metropolitan fame, as 
Don José, sang with assurance and 
artistry. Greek Evans did good work in 
the role of Escamillo. The other parts 
were sung by Alice Hesleri as Micaela, 
Helen Fecter as Frasquita, Elinor Marlo 
as Mercedes, Miguel Santacana as 
Zuniga, Liugi Fini as Remendado, Irwin 
Millar was premiere danseuse. The 
chorus was well trained and sang with 
spirit. 


a Y r 
OVATION FOR TETRAZZINI 
San Francisco Welcomes Diva’s Return— 
Aided by Wadler and Proctor 

SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 9.—Tetrazzini 
was given a great ovation at the Civic 
Auditorium Sunday afternoon by 7,000 
She is the same wonderful 
Tetrazzini; her voice, charm and gra- 
ciousness won the hearts of San Fran- 
cisco’s music-lovers. After her first num- 
ber, the mad scene from “Hamlet,” she 
was given great applause. In the lighter 
songs, “Sogni e Canti’”’ of Mazvones and 
“Solvejg’s Song,” her voice showed gains 
in warmth and richness. The “Grand 
Valse” of Vingano, and “Voi che Sapete” 
were beautifully sung. Finally she gave 
the Variations on the “Carnival of 
Venice” written by Benedict. 

The assisting artists were Warren 
Proctor and Mayo Wadler. Mr. Proctor 
has a very sympathetic tenor voice. Mr. 
Wadler, the young violinist, so captivated 
the audience with Kreisler’s transcrip- 
tion of Chaminade’s “Spanish Sere- 
nade” as to have to repeat it. 


NN. B. ¥. D. 


persons. 





Florence Austin Earns Favor on Her 
Coast to Coast Tour 

Florence Austin, the well-known 
American violinist, has been winning 
great favor on her coast to coast tour. 
In her recent concert in Detroit she ap- 
peared with her associates, Florence 
Otis, soprano, and Josef Martin, pianist, 
before an audience of 1200, turning peo- 
ple away as the auditorium was filled 
to capacity. Miss Austin will appear in 
Cincinnati shortly before Christmas and 
will leave from there for Minneapolis 
to visit her family for the holidays. The 
tour reopens in Indianapolis on Dec. 29. 
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EALTIMOREANS ENJOY 
TWO SPLENDID CONCERTS 


Philadelphia Orchestra Plays Its Pro- 
gram Superbly—Hofmann’s Recital 
Also Memorable 

BALTIMORE, MpD., Dec. 13.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski 
conducting, gave the second concert of 
the local series on Dec. 8 at the Lyric 
before an audience that surpassed in 
size and enthusiasm that which attended 
the opening concert of the series. This 
demonstration of approval was bestowed 
deservedly upon the orchestra and its 
conductor. A program consisting of the 
“Don Giovanni”? Overture of Mozart, the 
“Unfinished” of Schubert and the “Sche- 
herazade” Suite of Rimsky-Korsakoff 
was excellently read. Each number was 
given some touch of individual expression. 
The applause at the end of the concert 
was in the nature of a demonstration. 


Josef Hofmann, the pianist, was hea 
by a record audience at the Peabo 
Conservatory of Music yesterday aft 
noon. All available seating space, 
cluding the area upon the stage, 
filled long before the scheduled time 
the concert. When Mr. Hofmann seat 
himself at the piano, until the end of 
representative program to which ma 
additional numbers were appended, t 
huge audience was engrossed. The 
of this pianist was a rare treat. 

Fr. C. B 
Carl Busch Wins Prize for His Cant: 

PHILADELPHIA, 15.—Carl Bu 
conductor of the Kansas City Symph 
Orchestra, has been awarded the p 
of $100 offered by the Matinée Mus 
Club of this city for a cantata writ 
in three parts for women’s voices. 
cantata, “Pan’s Flute,” will be prese: 
by the Matinée Musical at the eve 
choral concert of April 20 in the By 
vue Stratford. W. R. I 


Dec. 















































‘Tl tono fa la musica” 


HE tone makes the music! 


—Italian proverb 


So runs 


the old proverb, whose truth is attested 
by the enormous sums great violinists 


pay for their Cremonas, by the care with 
which master pianists select their instruments. 


So with your own piano. You will never 
attain complete beauty nor satisfaction from 
an instrument of mediocre quality. Develop 
your children’s talent through practice and 
study upon a piano that will attune the 
young ear to true harmony. Express your 
own musical aspirations through an instru- 
ment of perfect tone quality. 

In the Knabe you find an instrument that 

possesses that intangible quality we designate 

timbre in a rich, beautifully placed voice —a 

pure string tone that carries marvelously. 


“THE PIANO FOR A LIFETIME” 


Uprights from $875 


Grands from $1200 


(Monvenient terms arranged. Pianos taken in exchange 


Bnabe 


Warerooms - Fifth Aue. at 59% St. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 3 
ST. CECELIA CLUB “Deep River,” HT. Burlagh'e “bint MR. HUTCHESON’S ART  iptine ats.cusehen. baptast was made 


GAINS NEW FAVOR 


i « + ‘ T ‘ os € > ‘ 
hn Barnes Wells Charms 
. Te! . ‘ m 2 - eo! oe 
Hearers as Soloist with 
. . . + a? ~ N 
Mr. Harris’s Chorus 

(Under the persuasive leadership of 

tor Harris, the St. Cecelia Club grat’- 

its admirers Wednesday 
Dec. 17, when the first private concert of 
fourteenth season was given in the 
nd ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria. 
The club was assisted by John Barnes 
Wells, tenor, as soloist, and by Salvatore 

Stefano, harpist; Alfred Boyce, -pian- 

t, and Louis R. Dressler, organist, in 
the accompaniments. Two of the choral 
numbers were repeated and Mr. Wells 
was called on to add a number of extras. 
Enthusiastic applause was the rule of 
the evening. 

Included in the choral program were 
three numbers announced as ccmposed 
for the club and given their first audi- 
tion at this concert. Cecil Forsyth con- 
tributd two of these. ‘‘Whoso Hears a 
Chiming” proved especially well con- 
structed. The other Forsyth number re- 
vealed also the composer’s fine musician- 
ship, but in setting a sonnet by Rossetti 
he has encountered the usual difficulties 
inherent in an essentially inelastic poetic 
form. 

The third of the “first time” numbers 
was “Israfel,” by Edgar Stillman-Kelley, 
said to have been written a number of 
years ago, but only recently completed 
in its present form. An admirable work, 

was sung with grateful realization of 
its effective elimax. The composer was 
called forth to acknowledge the applause. 

The club sang with its accustomed de- 
gree of smoothness, precision of attack, 
responsiveness to nuance, and its excel- 
cellent balance of tone, though the altos 
at times lost musical quality. Incidental 
solo passages were pleasingly presented 
by members of the chorus. The program 
included two settings of Thomas Moore’s 
verse, by Harriet Ware, Clutsam’s “I 
Know Two Bright Eyes,” Brogi’s “Visi- 
one Veneziana,” Ferrari’s ‘“Margoton,” 


evening, 


It Rain,” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Oriental 
Song,”’ Colin Taylor’s “Slumber Song of 
a Madonna,” Spross’s “Will 0’ the Wisp,” 





Victor Harris, Conductor of the St. 
Cecelia Club of New York 


and the director’s setting of Towne’s 
“Invocation to St. Cecelia.” 

Mr. Wells used his winning tenor 
voice with his familiar skill and greatly 
pleased his hearers with two groups that 


included numbers by Goring Thomas, 
Victor Staub, Victor Harris, Handel, 


Lane and McKinney, supplemented by 
several of his own humorous little lilts, 
all very enthusiastically received. 
Oo. F. 
Syracuse to Have Music Settlement in 
Memory of Hochstein 

ROcHESTER, N. Y., Dec. 13—The Insti- 

tute of Music has announced the estab- 


lishment of a music school settlement as 
a memorial to David Hochstein, the vio- 
linist, who was killed in action during 
the war. The school will be located in 
the dead violinist’s home and will be 
directed by Herold Gleason, now head of 
the organ department at‘the institute. 
M. E. W. 
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“SHOULD THE BIRDS EVER ORGANIZE AND 
INSIST ON A CLOSED SHOP THE HEAD OF THIS 
NIGHTINGALE WILL BE THE FIRST DEMANDED.” 
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TO LET HER LEAVE.” 











WINS DEEP RESPECT 


Exhilarating Performance of 
Fine Program by 
Noted Pianist 


Ernest Hutcheson, who a month past 
played Beethoven concertos for a whole 
afternoon and amazed the who 
looked upon the experiment with all 
sorts of gloomy forebodings, was heard 
again at AXolian Hall on the afternoon of 
Monday, Dec. 15. There was no 
thoven this time and no orchestra to 
furnish assistance. César Franck, Liszt 
and Chopin divided the program between 
them, the first contributing the beauti- 
ful “Prelude Aria and Finale,” the 
second an Etude in F Minor, a “Valse 
Oubliée” (fortunately “oubliée”) and the 
“Dante” Sonata (which is not that in B 
Minor despite an impression in at least 
one high place to such effect); and the 
third nine preludes and six études. 

Mr. Hutcheson is a singular anomaly. 
An academic pianist, he is never dry. An 
exhilarating player, he never’ trans- 
gresses the letter of the printed page. 
Thoroughly musical, he is never a senti- 
mentalist. A really imposing technician, 
one never thinks of his mechanical ob- 
stacles, unless something forcibly calls 
the attention to his ease in surmounting 
them. Artistic legitimacy remains first 
and last the keynote of his playing which, 
while never audaciously subjective, at 
no time fails to maintain interest. 

The high-lights of this recital were the 
superb presentation of the rugged Dan- 
tean fantasy of Liszt and the more bril- 
liant and aggressive of the Chopin num- 
bers. The more intimate and lyrically 
penetrative ones lacked something of po- 
etic inwardness, satisfying as they were 
in other respects. Mr. Hutcheson’s play- 
ing is at its best in moments of complete 
and vigorous abandon. 

Among his encores were the 
transcription of the “Spinning Song” 
from the “Flying Dutchman” and the 
Rachmaninoff prelude. H. F. P. 


natives 


Bee- 


Liszt 


Kathryn Platt Gunn, Soloist With New 
York Choral Club 


The St. James Choral Club of N. Y. 
presented Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, 
as soloist, in its Festival of Music given 
recently at the St. James Methodist 
Episcopal Church, N. Y. Mrs. Chester 
C. Marshall, ormanist and pianist, also 
assisted. Miss Gunn made a favorable 
impression, the large audience applaud 
ing her work and insisting upon encores. 
The Club, whose membership is about 
fifty, gave an interesting concert. Ethel 
Watson Usher accompanied Miss Gunn. 

| 7 a" 


Detroit Symphony Scores at Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN, O., Dec. 10.—One of the finest 
Symphony concerts ever given in Oberlin 
was presented by the Detroit Symphony 
at their first appearance on the Oberlin 
Conservatory Artist Recital Course. 
Gabrilowitsch and his men played the 
overture to “Oberon,” the overture to “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” the “Pre- 
lude and Love Death” from “Tristan and 
Isolde,” and the Fifth Tchaikovsky Sym- 
phony in a way to arouse keenest en- 
thusiasm. In the afternoon, the harpist 
of the Orchestra, Djina Ostrowska, gave 


a charming recital in Warner Concert 
Hall. 
Elman, Diaz, and Mardones’ Replace 


Kreisler at Rochester, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Dec. 10.—The great 
event of the season to Rochester music- 
lovers, the return of Fritz Kreisler, the 
violinist, which was scheduled for last 
night, Dec. 9, at Convention Hall, did not 


occur. Mr. Kreisler’s name was an- 
nounced as one of the Furlong series 
5 : i ivingston, Aeolian Hall, New York inal 
Sole Management: Winton & Living early last summer, but no objection was 
= forthcoming till a couple of days prev- 
—. - * 
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Legion. 
for the 


The artists hurriedly engaged 
evening were Mischa Elman, 
violinist, Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, and 
Mardones, bass-baritone. The hall was 
fairly well filled, the audience gave all 


Jos 


the artists a cordial greeting. All had 
to respond to numerous encores. 
M. E. W. 


Ethelynde Smith Warmly 
Middle West Audiences 


Ethelynde Smith, the soprano, was 
soloist at an Armistice-Day celebration 
in Milwaukee, Wis., in November. The 
audience was composed mostly of young 
people and was enthusiastic to a degree 
that demonstrated the artist’s popularity. 


Received by 


Miss Smith followed this engagement 
with a recital at St. Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, Ind., Nov. 18, where she 


sang before a packed house and added 
five encores to her program. 


Combined Choruses Give Concert in 
York, Pa. 

YorRK, PA., Dec. 15.—A recent concert 
that attracted wide-spread local interest 
was given by the York Concert Choir, 
comprising the choruses of the Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A. Urban H. Hershey 
conducted the chorus and the _ soloists 
were local musicians with the exception 
of Helen Donlevy-Williams, the Phila- 
delphia harpist. 


Casals Arrives With New Scores 


After a stormy voyage of twenty-two 
days, Pablo Casals, the ’cellist, arrived 
in America Dee. 17 on the’ steamer 
Antonio Lopez of the Spanish Royal Ma‘} 
from Barcelona. Mr. Casals was accom 
panied by his wife, Mme. Susan Met- 
calfe-Casals, and will start on a long 
tour of forty concerts shortly after the 
holidays. Mr. Casals has brought with 
him two new concertos, by Enesco and 
by Emanuel Moor, which he expects to 
play with orchestra. He will also intro- 
duce a number of Spanish folk-songs. 
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ppearing in a series of Recitals under the auspices 
of the University Extension Society. 
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SECOND DUBINSKY MUSICALE 





Assisted by Mme. Bloomfield- 
Adler and Sada Cowen 

The second of a series of musicales 
was given by Vladimir Dubinsky, the 
‘cellist, assisted by Mme. Estelle Bloom- 
field-Adler and Sada Cowen, pianist, at 
Chalif Hall, on the afternoon of Dec. 14. 
Opening with Rubinstein’s Sonata in D 
for piano and ’cello, Mr. Dubinsky, ad- 
mirably aided by Miss Cowen, brought 
much tonal elegance to the playing of the 
work. The “Kol Nidrei” Fantasie for 
‘cello, by Bruch, gave an opportunity for 
richer and more powerful display of his 
art, while a final group devoted to 
Chopin’s Etude No. 7, Davidoff’s “At the 
Fountain,” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Indian 
Lament,” Pierre-Perin’s Gavotte, Pop- 
per’s “Dance of the Dwarfs” and “Vito,” 
showed Mr. Dubinsky’s lighter moods to 
be extremely ingratiating. Especially 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff number, included 
by request, gave pleasure. Mme. Bloom- 
field-Adler won much applause with her 
interpretations of Tchaikovsky’s “Ye 
Who Have Yearned Alone,” to which Mr. 
Dubinsky offered a _ cello  obbligato. 
Schumann’s “Dedication,” Thome’s “‘Bon- 
jour Suzan” and Rachmaninoff’s “Flcods 
of Spring.” Encores were demanded and 
graciously offered to a friendly and 
understanding audience. 


Cellist 





YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONCERT 





Damrosch Forces Give Christmas Pro- 
gram—Miss Wyman, Soloist 

A huge audience, comprising as many 
grown-ups as young folks, heard with 
much zest the Christmas program in the 
series of Young People’s Symphony Con- 
cert by the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 13. Intro- 
ducing the program with his customary 
and much-enjoyed talks, Mr. Damrosch 
offered for the delectation of the “voung- 
sters” gathered a somewhat rollicking 
interpretation of Schubert’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. 

Bach’s Pastorale from the Christmas 
Oratorio was given with much serenity, 
the symphonic offerings ending with the 
delightfully whimsical “Over the Hills 
and Far Away,” a march for children 
by Perey Grainger. Lorraine Wyman 
was a very appropriate artist for the 
occasion, gaining a legion of young fol- 
lowers by her singing of a group of 
medieval French and English Christmas 
songs and a group of folk songs, French 
and English. With much spirit, under 
Mr. Damrosch’s direction, the audience 
turned interpreters and sang together 
some Christmas nymans. F’. G. 


RUBINS STEIN CLUB OPENS 








Alda Is Soloist on iis Program— 
Finely-Given Chorus Numbers 

The first evening concert of the Rubin- 

stein Club, given in the ballroom of the 

Waldorf on Tuesday evening, Dec. 9, 


attracted a large audience. Frances 
Alda, as soloist, delighted her audience 


with songs by Philidor, Munro and 
Arno, together with a group of Scandi- 
navian folk songs and the “Un bel di” 
from “Madama Butterfly.” These were 
supplemented by many additional offer- 
ings. 

The Rubinstein Chorus gave evidence 
of the advance it is making under the 
baton of William Rogers Chapman. They 
sang Deems Taylor’s lovely arrangement 
of the “Christmas Snow” by Grieg, the 
exquisite “White Silence” by Nicola 
Montani, with harp obbligato by Ste- 
phano di Stephano, and the really charm- 
ing “Sleep Song,” which Henry Hadley 
has written to Henry Van Dyke’s words. 
This was given in memory of the mem- 
bers who have passed on during the year. 
Italian folk songs and Cuthbert Harris’s 
“Friendship” were other offerings. 

Erin Ballard was a_ sympathetic 
accompanist for Mme. Alda and won a 
personal triumph in her playing of the 
Paderewski “Cracovienne Fantastique.” 
Alice M. Shaw was at the piano and 
Louis R. Dressler at the organ for the 
choral numbers. M. 8. 
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DOUBLE STARRED WEEK IN ST. LOUIS 


‘reisler and Hofmann Present 
Programs — Symphony 
Forces Also Appear 


Str. Louis, Dec. 16.—For his second ap- 
arance here this season, Fritz Kreisler 
peared as soloist with the Symphony 
rchestra last Friday and Saturday be- 


re completely sold-out houses on both 

casions. His playing here always calls 

it a host of admirers and at both con- 
rts he received a tremendous ovation. 

id it was well deserved, for he gave to 

e Beethoven Concerto an interpretation 

at will not soon be forgotten. On Fri- 

iy Mr. Kreisler came directly from the 
ation, as his train was late, and he 
»iaved without orchestral rehearsal. Mr. 
Jach gave him a faultless accompani- 
ent, however. The orchestral part con- 

ted of a Chausson Symphony in B 
lat and Goldmark’s joyous overture, “In 

.e Spring.” 

The Saturday previous Josef Hofmann 
appeared at the Odeon as soloist in Eliza- 
heth Cueny’s People’s Course. After sev- 
eral years’ absence his return was greeted 
hy a host of friends who packed the house 
») the doors. The program was diversi- 
fied. The older masters were represented 

y a Sonata in E Flat by Beethoven, and 
' Chopin group which was gloriously 
done. His other numbers were modern 
nd eonsisted of “Soirée en Granade,” 
Debussy; “Perpetuum Mobile,” Weber; 
three numbers by Dvorsky, and Godow- 
-ky’s arrangement of themes from 
Strauss’s “The Bat.” There is no doubt 
of his hold on his title of one of the 
vorld’s greatest pianists. His encores 
were well chosen. ; 

The “Pop” concert on Sunday delighted 
a big throng. Mr. Zach continually seeks 
‘o build up the programs and his ideas 


CAROLYN WILLARD 
TRIUMPHS 


in Annual Chicago Recital 


AMERICAN (HERMAN DEVRIES)— 
My share of pleasure in this clever ar- 
tist’s program came with the group of Cho- 
in, Th. Otterstroem, Debussy and Mac- 
Dowell. Miss Willard’s talents are not new 
, us, but yesterday they seemed to show 
marked development, greater breadth 
ind even a more authoritative technic. 
She has a wonderful left hand, considerable 
magination and other qualities of intelli- 
ce and distinction. ; 
There is no doubt that Miss Willard is 
love with her profession—all she does 
; warmed by genuine sincerity. Her pub- 
gave the applause she so richly deserves. 
Miss Willard should be heard with orches- 
tra, for she has life, vigor and temperament. 
EVENING POST (KARLETON HACK- 
ETT)— 
Debussy “‘La Fille aux Cheveux de 


The ‘ 
; Miss 


n’’ was played with appreciation. 
Willard knows definitely just what she 
shes to do, and her fingers serve her 
ell. There is a substantial character to 
at she does, which shows that she has 
ught the thing clearly through and found 
t just what she wishes to express. The 
‘instein studies were played with vigor 
| a broad giving of the melodic outline. 
ere was an audience of good size, which 
lauded the artist heartily and insisted 
added numbers at the close of the reg- 
r program, 
‘'URNAL (EDWARD MOORE)— 
Carolyn Willard, one of Chicago’s talent- 
pianists, gave a recital at Kimball Hall 
erday afternoon, an appearance which 
ier case has become an annual event. 
an entirely justifiable one. She played 
Otterstroem March with immense en- 
ism, and if the wishes of the audience 
prevailed she would have repeated it. 
ther fine feature ot her program was 
ssy’s “La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin,”’ 
h she played with great imagination 
. lovely tone. 
‘ALD - EXAMINER 
WEBER)— 
rolyn Willard’s annual piano recital 
Ss means the exposition of some well 
t out interpretations. Yesterday’s 
| was no exception, and the deliberate 
ontrol that is one of her most marked 
cteristics stood her in good _ stead 
ighout a taxing program. In ‘‘Hun- 
n,” by MacDowell, and Rubinstein’s 
or study she was particularly effective. 
SUNE (WILLIAM L. HUBBARD)— 
r audience received with marked favor 
e offered. Her skill as technician and 
is interpreter are well recognized, and 
rday were enjoyably in evidence. 
Y NEWS (MAURICE ROSEN- 
FELD)— 
Willard disclosed an adequate 
taste for tone shading and musical 
ng, considerable dash and brilliance. 
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Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
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are meeting with much enthusiasm and 
appreciation. The program was finely 
played and he also added a number of 
favorite encores. The soloist was Alice 
Widney Conant, soprano of this city, and 
although heard here frequently of late, 
she never seemed in better voice, and 
sang with poise and expression. She 
gave an aria from “Heérodiade” and a 
group of songs with piano. H. W. C. 





LITTLE MARIA ANTONIA 
AGAIN SHOWS PRECOCITY 


Brazilian Prodigy Follows Her Début 
With A Request Recital in 
/Eolian Hall 


Following her New York début on Dec. 
5, little Maria Antonia, Brazil’s piano 
prodigy, gave what was styled a “request 
recital” at A€olian Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, Dec. 20. Whether the recital 
was requested or the compositions on its 
program we do not know. But we do 
know that the choice of material was ex- 
cellent and showed fine judgment on the 
part of the little girl’s preceptors. She 
is a prodigy, and her skill truly remark- 
able. It is to the credit of those who 
have taught her and advised her that she 
does not come forward with the Chopin 
sonatas or _ Beethoven’s ‘“Hammer- 
klavier.” She plays the kind of thing 
that she can play, music that is both 
within her grasp and technical accom- 
plishment. 

Last week she played the little Prelude 
and Fugue in C Minor of Bach, display- 
ing in it a real sense of balance in the 
polyphonic weave, and followed it with 
Mozart’s familiar F Major Sonata, omit- 
ting the slow movemert. Then came 
Beethoven’s G Major Sonata, Op. 49, the 
one with the minuet that he also used 
in his Septet, Chopin’s Etudes in F 
Minor and the Op. 25, No. 2, a Chan- 
sonette by H. Oswald, her teacher’s 
father, Schubert’s Moment Musical in F 
Minor, a Heller étude and Paderewski’s 
famous Minuet. In every one of these 
items she revealed her exceptional gifts, 
a smooth and fluent technique, a distinct 
musical intelligence, and a feeling for 
mood. Her tone is liquid and lovely, as 
exhibited in the melodic Oswald piece. 

The audience gave her’ unending 
applause, and at the close of the recital 
she played two Grieg lyric pieces, from 
Op. 12, the Waltz and “Elfin Dance,” and 
Chopin’s C Sharp Minor Waltz. Maria 
Antonia is going to Paris for further 
study. If she develops, and there are 
strong indications that she will, we feel 
certain that Brazil will contribute an- 
other Novaes to the piano world. 

A. W. K. 





Claude Warford Heard in Many Recitals 


Claude Warford, the New York vocal 
instructor, in addition to his teaching 
has been making many appearances re- 
cently as composer-pianist in concerts 
where several of his songs have appeared 
on the program. Among these were a 
concert at the Arion Society, New York, 
on Nov. 30, with Elizabeth Eckel, so- 
prano; Mary Davis, contralto, and Pierre 


Remington, bass, in Schenectady, N. Y.; 
with Tilla Gemunder, soprano, and on 
Dec. 6 at the Princess Theater, New 
York, with Harriet McConnell, contralto, 
and Cora Remington, soprano. He also 
appeared at the Hotel McAlpin on Dec. 
8 with Lola Gillies, soprano, and at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Dec. 18 with Mary 
Davis, contralto. 





RUANO BOGUSLAV’S RECITAL 


Gifted Artist Sings Gypsy and Slav 
Songs in Unique Setting 


The costume recital was carried to its 
logical conclusion by the addition of a 
stage setting and trappings to match, 
Thursday afternoon, Dec. 18, when Rua- 
no Bogislav (Mrs. Riccardo Martin) was 
heard in a program of Gypsy and Slav 
folk melodies at the Princess Theater. 

Admirers of the exceptional interpre- 
tative art of this gifted woman found 
much to enjoy in an hour of music pro- 
vided in this somewhat unique manner. 
The singer was assisted by Ewan Paul, 
pianist; Stanislaw Portapovitch, dancer, 
and a quartet of Balalaika players, all 
in Slavic garb. The stage was set in 
imitation of a gypsy tent. 

Mme. Bogislav used her attractive, if 
not extraordinary voice, with skill and 
keen insight into the emotional values of 
her numbers. She sang Little Russian, 
Russian, Hungarian, Serbian, Rumanian, 
Czecho-Slovak and Gypsy airs, mostly in 
melancholy vein, but with well achieved 
touches of fire. Several numbers were 
repeated in response to enthusiastic ap- 
plause. She also danced with Mr. Porta- 
povitch. 

Mr. Paul was heard in two piano num- 
bers, but his musical feeling manifested 
itself with more success in his very sym- 
pathetic accompaniments. 2. 





APPEAR FOR “OPTIMISTS” 


y 


American Artists Give Native Music at 
Season’s Second Concert 


The Society of American Music Opti- 
mists had its second concert of this year 
at the Chalif Auditorium, New York, on 
Sunday afternoon, Dec. 21. 

Paul Tietjens opened with his Scherzo 
and “Summer Night” for piano and was 
later represented by his songs “Sea- 
Beach,” “Blind,” “Woodland Love Song,” 
finely sung by Grace Wagner. So much 
did her audience enjoy her singing that 
Miss Wagner had to repeat the last song. 
Harriet McConnell, the gifted contralto, 
scored in a group comprising Paul Tiet- 
jens’s “Adoration,” Gilberté’s “An Even- 
ing Song,” P. A. Tirindelli’s “L’Ombra di 
Carmen,” Vanderpool’s “Values” and 
Kramer’s “Now Like a Lantern.” Ethel 
Rust-Mellor, soprano, was presented to 
advantage in songs by Ortmann, George 
F. Boyle and Blackhead, while Martin 
Herodas, bass, sang Rodney’s “Clang of 
the Forge” and Burleigh’s “Deep River.” 

Helen Jeffrey was heartily applauded 
in a violin group, comprising Gustav 
Saenger’s transcription of MacDowell’s 
“Scotch Poem,” A. Walter Kramer’s 
“Chant Negre” and Samuel Gardner’s 
“Slovak.” The accompanists were Ar- 
turo Papalardo and Francis Moore. Dr. 
Jonathan C. Day made an address. 


GEORGE HARRIS OFFERS 
AN UNUSUAL PROGRAM 
New York Tenor’s Second Recital of 
Season Includes Unfamiliar Schubert 
Work Among Interesting Companions 


Whatever the value, individually, of 
his offerings, the programs devised by 
George Harris are always interesting by 
reason of their unconventionality. His 
first recital of the season a few weeks 
ago was notable for restoring several of 
Schubert’s greatest songs. His second, 
given in Atolian Hall Friday evening of 
last week, presented an agreeable di- 
versity of matters, not all of them inhe- 
rently worth while, but still removed 
from the beaten track and evidencing 
enterprise and conscientious research. It 
began with two airs from Gluck’s “Al- 
ceste,” after which came two Bach arias, 
“Pure Love Doth Come on Tender Foot- 
steps” and “‘See How His Love,” both of 
supernal beauty. Wolf-Ferrari’s pretty, 
if commonplace, “Rispetti Toscani,” and 
a song by Bimboni, which the audience 
redemanded, led to an unfamiliar Schu- 
bert piece, with clarinet obbligato, called 
“The Shepherd on the Cliff.” Five ron- 
dels by Reynaldo Hahn and Vaughan- 
Williams’s cycle “On Wenlock Edge,” 
completed the program. In the Bach 
airs, the first of which has an oboe, the 
second a viola obbligato, the aforemen- 
tioned Schubert and the Vaughan-Wil- 
liams, Mr. Harris had the assistance of 
members of Carolyn Beebe’s New York 
Chamber Music Society, individually and 
collectively. 

While the tenor’s vocal equipment does 
not enable him to respond to all the de- 
mands of the various works he under- 
took—especially such as the airs of 
Gluck and Bach—he brought to them, 
nevertheless, that intelligence and taste 
that always distinguish his work. It 
can hardly be said that the performance 
of the Bach music was distinguished by 
smoothness of co-operation or tonal 
beauty, but both numbers are of great 
difficulty. .The “Shepherd on the Cliff” 
is one of those unfamiliar compositions 
of Schubert which have remained unfa- 
miliar for good and sufficient reasons. In 
it Schubert indulged in some of his heav- 
enly lengths, but without compensations 
for the listener. It is a bore and should 
be allowed to rest unsung. 

The “Wenlock Edge” cycle was dis- 
cussed in this journal when Lambert 
Murphy sang it at the Pittsfield Festival 
and is not important enough to require 
comment again. Mr. Harris sang it with 
splendid conviction and the accompani- 
ment was good. Praise is due Ethel 
Cave Cole and Carolyn Beebe for the 
piano support they gave the singer 
throughout the evening. nm. F. P. 





Miss Harmon Scores in Benefit Concert 


Hertha Harmon, soprano and artist- 
pupil of Louis Simmions, the New York 
vocal teacher, was a successful soloist 
at the concert given recently by the 
American Committee for Devastated 
France. Miss Harmon was heard in the 
air “Il est doux” from Massenet’s 
“Hérodiade,” with orchestra. After the 
concert the singer received a letter from 
Anne Morgan, who is on the committee, 
thanking her. 





Worcester (Mass.) Applauds Kreisler— 
Paulists in Fine Program 


WORCESTER, MaAss., Dec. 6.—Fritz 
Kreisler, violinist, played on Nov. 26 be- 
fore an audience of 2000, to whom his 
entire program made a tremendous ap- 
peal. Carl Lamson did fine work as ac- 
companist. On Nov. 29, the Paulist 
Choristers of New York, with Father 


‘Finn conducting, presented a fine pro- 


gram. The soloists were Helen Donnelly, 
mezzo; John Finnegan, tenor, and 
Thomas Coates, boy contralto. The ap- 


pearance was under the local manage- 
ment of Stanley C. Brennan.  T. C. L. 





Augette Forét in Unique Program 


Augette Forét was heard at the Prin- 
cess Theater on Tuesday afternoon of 
last week in a recital of “Chansons en 
Images,” assisted by Frank Bibb at the 
piano. She offered French, English, 
American and Japanese folk-songs as 
well as others of the Louix XIV period. 
In each of these she wore costumes ap- 
propriate to the epoch. The audience 
was small but appreciative. 


STARS AT BILTMORE 


Mme. Stanley, Thibaud and Hackett De- 
light Audience at Musicale 





That the Biltmore Musicales are not to 
be affected even by a young blizzard was 
evident on the morning of Friday, Dec. 
19, when the great ballroom was only a 
little less crowded than usuall;~ happens 
at these pleasant and artistically notable 
affairs. Jacques Thibaud opened with a 
group of short pieces ending with the 
Bach “Gavotte,” in which he unfortu- 
nately broke a string, but not before he 
had shown his tone to be as smooth, his 
pianissimo as dainty, and his taste as 
exquisite as ever. Helen Stanley moved 
her hearers to little whispers of “Love- 
ly!” when she sang her first group. In 
her delivery of the ““New Love” of Men- 
delssohn, she attained no small degree 
of emotional intensity. 

Charles Hackett sang the “Che Gelida 
Manina” from “Bohéme” with an indi- 
viduality almost unattainable as a rule 
in this warhorse of the tenor program, 
and with a sweetness of tone enhanced 
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by the delicate restraint of his delivery. 
Two encores were demanded before he 
might leave the platform. No contre- 
temps marred Mr. Thibaud’s second 
playing; in fact he achieved a more beau- 
tiful tone than in the first group, and a 
more brilliant technical display. Mme. 
Stanley and Mr. Hackett again delighted 
the hearers with groups of short num- 
bers, and the program closed with the 
“Spring Song” by Weil, and the “Ave 
Maria” of Gounod, with the violin ob- 
bligato played by Mr. Thibaud. C. P. 


Prior to her going to Chicago this sea- 
son, where she has since made an auspi- 
cious début with the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation as Lucia, Nina Morgana was 
heard in a number of concerts. Her 
appearance in St. John, N.B., was an 
unqualified success and in Salamanca, 
N. Y., she duplicated it, the president of 
the club sending her managers, the Met- 
ropolitan Musical Bureau a_ telegram 
after the concert, in which she stated 
that Miss Morgana’s recital was superb. 
She is now appearing with the Chicago 
forces in leading coloratura réles. 





“A coloratura voice beautiful in 
quality and naturally placed.’’— 
Providence Journal. 

*‘Made a profound impression on 


the auditors.’’—Prov. Tribune. 
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Boston Artists Add Import 
to City’s Musical Offerings 





Félix Fox, Laura Littlefield, Fradkin and Others in Recital— 
Longy Society in Excellent Début—Powell Presents Re- 


cital Program 





Boston, MAss., Dec. 20.—Félix Fox, 
the noted Boston pianist, distinguished 
himself recently by playing Brahms’ 
difficult Second Concerto with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra at only forty- 
eight hours’ notice. The concert was 
given as a memorial to Major Higginson, 
the founder and sustainer of the or- 
chestra, and Mrs. Higginson had been 
requested to name three of the Major’s 
favorite pieces. She chose Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” and Beethoven’s’ Fifth 
Symphonies and Brahms’ Concerto, No. 
2, for piano. Brahms’ Concerto, how- 
ever, is not a concerto that all pianists 
keep at their fingertips, consequently 
forty-eight hours before the concert the 
management found itself looking for a 
soloist. The situation was valiantly 
saved by Félix Fox, who obligingly vol- 
unteered to play the Concerto, although 
he had never before played the work in 
public. He had studied it somewhat last 
summer for his own pleasure, without 
thought of performance, but had not giv- 
en it any attention since that time. Mr. 
Fox’s playing brought him well-merited 
applause, which was all the more signifi- 
cant because the Concerto is not the 
spectacular sort of music to arouse pop- 


ular demonstration. ; 
An unusual song recital was given in 
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Jordan Hall by Laura Littlefield. The 
program was refreshingly unhackneyed 
for it is probable that most of the num- 
bers were known only to the few who 
are versed in modern song literature. 
The names of the composers, to be sure, 
were familiar, but the works by which 
they were represented were new. Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff was down for the “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” a brilliant song 
never before heard in Boston to our 
knowledge; Chabrier brought the “Pas- 
torale des Cochons Roses,” and Debussy, 
“Des Femmes de Paris.” Cyril Scott 
had two novelties, “The Unforeseen” and 
“The Little Bells of Sevilla,” Bantock, 
“A Feast of Lanterns,” and A. Walter 
Kramer, “Swans,” the last being also 
one of the most atmospheric and effec- 
tive numbers of the evening. Other 
particularly interesting songs were “The 
Silent Town,” by Sibelius, which created 
a strong impression with simple means; 
“Reliques,”by Rabaud, which gave a sin- 
cere though restrained expression to the 
sadness of the poem. To select a pro- 
gram of this description is at once to 
forego applause from the many people 
who only like what they know. It was 
also a program of high artistic standard 
except for a would-be humorous ballad 
entitled “Secret Languages.” Mrs. Lit- 
tlefield differentiated well between the 
many contrasting moods and styles of 
composition, and sang with respect for 
the composers’ intentions and sympathy 
with their emotional and _ intellectual 
means. The audience was large and ap- 
preciative. 

The first concert of the newly formed 
Boston Musical Association, under the 
direction of Georges Longy, took place 
Wednesday evening in Jordan Hall. Mr. 
Longy, the founder of the association, 
has already described as its purposes, 
the stimulation and development of tal- 
ented young musicians and composers by 
frequent hearings; it is also purposed 
to present music by American com- 
posers and unusual works of any school 
which conventional organizations or in- 
dividual artists will not perform. These 
objects were all exemplified in the open- 
ing concert. There was an orchestra of 
local players, professional and amateur, 
trained by Mr. Longy; there were Bos- 
ton musicians as soloists, works by an 
American composer, and unusual and 
significant foreign works. 

The orchestra alone played a dance 
suite in six numbers by Rameau. Gert- 
rude Marshall. the concert master and 
first violin of the American String Quar- 
tet, played Beethoven’s Romance. Con- 
stance McGlinchee, a young Boston pi- 
anist, played Saint-Saéns’s “Wedding 
Cake” waltz with string orchestra ac- 
companiment. The American composer 
represented was Stuart Mason of Bos- 
ton, whose four pieces for the ’cello 
choir unsupported, had decided charm of 
invention and adroit use of the resources 
of the instruments. The high water 
mark of the concert was reached in 
Ravel’s “Three Poems” after Stephane 
Mallarine, performed in Boston for the 
first time. The songs are for mezzo- 
soprano, with accompaniment of flutes, 
clarinets, string quartet and piano. The 
performance of these songs by Mary 
Kent was well worth while for they not 
only enchanted the hearer by novel and 
magical sound, they also stimulated his 
imagination with the suggestion of the 
future development of music. The audi- 
ence was of good size, contained many 
representative Boston musicians, and 
heartily endorsed Mr. Longy’s valuable 
project. 
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John Powell gave what he called 
euphemistically a program of dance mu- 
sic last Saturday afternoon in Jordan 
Hall. The formidable Bach-Busoni 
Chaconne and Liszt’s “Dance of the 
Gnomes” and “Tarantella” had only the 
dictionary to validate their inclusion un- 
der that heading. The most enjoyable 
numbers of the afternoon were three 
Mazurkas and a waltz by Chopin, which 
were played with imagination and pi- 
anistic skill. Beethoven’s seldom heard 
Three Waltzes were given with the ap- 
propriate ldndler spirit, but we doubt 
whether Mr. Powell would have chosen 
them if the composer had been a less 
illustrious man than Beethoven. On a 
program of dance music why stop with 
Liszt as if no more modern composers 
had written in dance forms? Mr. Pow- 
ell is a serious and heroic pianist, and 
was heard with much pleasure. 

Frederick Fradkin, the concert master 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
Félix Fox, pianist, played to a large au- 
dience in the Olympia Theater of Lynn. 
Messrs. Fradkin and Fox were called 
upon at short notice by the managers of 
the Lynn Star Course to take the place 
of Fritz Kreisler, whose appearance was 
forbidden by the mayor at the request 
of the American Legion. The two art- 
ists together gave the César Franck 
Sonata. Mr. Fox played solo piano 
numbers by Rachmaninoff, Chopin, Mosz- 


kowski, Philippe and Liszt, and M: 
Fradkin added short violin pieces by) 
Saint-Saéns, Sarasate and Di Grassi. 

Lee Pattison, the Boston pianist 
played a program of compositions b: 
Bach to the students of musical ap 
preciation at Harvard University. H: 
chose two preludes and fugues, five shor 
pieces from the suites and partitas o 
the Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue. Be 
fore playing he spoke briefly on th 
modern aspects of Bach, on the impor 
tance of playing his music freely an 
emotionally and of putting the dry, a 
alytical and so-called “traditional” Bac 
playing behind us forever. 

This attitude toward the musical in 
port of the composition made Mr. Pa 
tison’s playing appeal strongly to t!) 
audience, and the warmth and color | 
the music as it flowed in sustained so 
brought forth great enthusiasm. 

C. R. 





Lambert Presents Winifred Byrd in 
Seattle 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 14.—Winifr 
Byrd, the pianist, stirred a large Por! 
land audience at the Alcazar Theat 
on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 7, by her fi: 
playing. An ovation was accorded her. 
Miss Byrd was here under the manag: 


ment of the Western Musical Bureau, 


Laurence Lambert, general manager. 
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OLEY SPEAKS 


ae eC: ene high—low...... 60c net 
For Love and Thee......... high—low...... 6o0c net 
The Hills of Dawn......... high—low...... 60c net 
The Evening Hour......... high—low...... 60c net 
Light at Evening Time...... high—low...... 60c net 
OCT Cre r rere high—low...... 60c net 
BI pk ivnsentavereen high—low...... 60c net 
UNE Sou icceciekavee es high—low...... 60c net 


By the same composer, also recently published 


THREE FANCIES FOR PIANO 


I TE i hs ead why wema wus eeey 50c net 

Orme Withomt Wot Oe ooicvcakck dcnwws cies 50c net 

SN I oss Sal cena ute eee ed 50c net 
A charming set of melodious pieces 


3 East 43d St. GC. SCHIRMER New York 
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The Music League of the People’s Institute 


“MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE.” 
TEN CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERTS 


under the direction of 


SAM FRANKO 
SUNDAY EVENINGS AT 8:15 P. M.—1919-1920 


December 7 
December 21 


January 4 
January 18 


SAM FRANKO, First Violin 
SERGEI KOTLARSKY, Second Violin 


DANIEL MAQUARRE, Flute 
PIERRE MATHIEU, Oboe 

GEORGES APCHAIN, Oboe 
MARIO BOTTESINI, English Horn 


AUGUST KALKHOF, Doublebass 
AND 


MME. HELEN STANLEY ). 
MISS MILDRER GRAHAM foprano 
HAROLD BAUER 
PAOLO GALLICO Piano 
ERNEST HUTCHESON 


Next Concert, Jan. 4. Brahms Program. Soloists—Harold Bauer, Pianist—Mary Jordan 


Contralto. 


Tickets for Single Concerts 50 and 25 Cents. No War Tax. No Reserved Seats 
Tickets on Sale at 
The People’s Institute, 70 Fifth Avenue 
Miss Helen Love’s Office, 1 West 34th Street 
vefore the Concerts. 


And at the door 





February | 
February 15 


WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH SCHOOL 


Irving Place and |6th Street 


ASSISTING 





March 28 
April _ I! 


February 29 
March 14 


REBECCA CLARK, Viola 

PAUL MORGAN, Violoncello 

ARTISTS 

HENRI LEON LEROY, Clarinet 
BENJAMIN KOHON, Bassoon 
MAURICE VAN PRAAG, French Horn 
HARRY GLANTZ, Trumpet 


MISS MARY JORDAN 


MISS MARY KENT } contralto 


CARL DEIS, Organ 
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MANAGEMENT: 
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TOUR JANUARY TO MAY, 1920 
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MOST DISTINGUISHED 
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CINCINNATI'S WEEK 


Orchestra, Chamber 


saye 


Musie Society and Choruses 


Offer Good Programs 
CINCINNATI, Dec. 20.—The Cincinnati 
mphony Orchestra for this week’s con- 


rts under Ysaye, opened with the 
King Lear” Overture of Berlioz, fol- 
ved by the “Rustic Wedding” Sym- 


ony of Goldmark and the symphonic 
terlude from César Franck’s “Redemp- 
n.’ The last named was heard for 

first time here, and proved to be a 
rk of noble proportions, dignity and 
isical impressiveness and was exceed- 


noon presented a young baritone, George 


Roth, as soloist. He sang “Arm, Arm 
Ye Brave” from Handel’s “Judas Mac- 
cabaneus,” and the aria from Bizet’s 


“Jolly Maid of Perth.” He has a good 
voice and sings in good style. 

The first of the series of chamber music 
concerts at the College of Music was 
given last Tuesday. Under the direction 
of Emil Heermann, first violin, a pro- 
gram of two trios for piano, ’cello and 
violin were given and the Carpenter 
sonata for piano and violin. In fact, 
the entire program was American. The 
first trio was new here, the work of 
Frederick Ayres, a gifted young Ameri- 
can composer who lives in Colorado, and 
proved excellent, especially in the first 
and second movements. The second trio 
was that of Arthur Foote, in B Flat. Mr. 
Heermann and Adele Westfield, pianist, 
played the Carpenter sonata for violin 
and piano; the impression made by the 


new composition by Dr. N. J. Elsen- 
heimer, formerly a member of the col- 
lege faculty, “Oh, Is Not Sion Fair.” 
This work was well sung and enthusias- 
tically received. The soloists were Helen 


Corell, Nell Korn, Margaret Sanders, 
Evangeline Hur, Virginia Digby, Mrs. 


Lillian S. Shong and Joseph Wetzel, 
vocalists, and John Eichstadt, violinist, 
who played the second and third move- 
ments of the Bruch G Minor Concerto. 
The St. Lawrence Choir, composed of 
fifty men and boys under the direction 


of J. Alfred Schehl, gave the first of 
two concerts in Memorial Hall last 
Wednesday evening. The auditorium 


was filled with an appreciative audience. 
The choir is reputed to be the best of 
its kind in this part of the country and 
it displayed many beautiful qualities in 
the course of the program. Augustus 
O. Palm played the accompaniments. 

s. H. T. 


ected the 


ffering. 


‘ession that he is a sincere and well- 
schooled artist. 


vly well played under Ysaye’s baton. work when it was played here first by See 

e soloist for this concert was Jean these musicians aroused such keen in- Mrs. Adella uskes, manager of the 
Have, of the violin faculty of the terest that its repetition was demanded. Cleveland Orchestra, has just booked 

ncinnati Conservatory of Music, who It is a work worthy of a permanent place Mischa Levitzki for the fifth perform- 


ance with that organization during the 
present season. On Jan. 22 he will be 


in the répertoire of chamber music or- 
ganizations. Walter Heermann was the 
cellist of the trio. the soloist at the first Chicago concert of 
The first concert of the College of Mr. Sokoloff and his players. On Jan. 
Music orchestra and chorus took place 29, he appears with the orchestra in 
last Thursday evening in the Odeon, Oberlin and the two following days in 
under the leadership of Albino Gorno. Cleveland. He will also be the soloist at 
Among the choral works given was a_ the Youngstown concert on Feb. 20. 


Lalo Concerto in F as his 
He plays with fine style, good 
ne and musical feeling, leaving the im- 


As an encore he played 
beautiful Adagio with orchestra by a 
mish composer, Rasse. 

The popular concert last Sunday after- 
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THE TRIUMPH OF 


VERA JANACOPULOS 


as Soloist with the BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
on Nov. 13th, 1919 


Olin Dowes in Boston “Post,” Nov. 14, 1919: 


“She sang four Russian songs with extraordinary authority and eloquence. 
Miss Janacopulos is doubly fortunate in her musical endowments, since she 
has a voice of the most uncommon range, freshness and capacity for dramatic 
expression, and has also the intelligence as a musician, which so many singers 
lack. She has even more intelligence than that. 

“But this woman, this Miss Janacopulos, is what she is evidently because 
of an unusually broad and well-informed mind. For one has to have a mind 
and use it to sing the four songs on last night’s programme and do each one 
of them justice, when each song is entirely different in style and substance 
from the other. 

‘“‘The first song was ‘The Commander,’ a surpassingly grim and dramatic 
song of Moussorgsky. In alli respects it seemed that Miss Janacopulos was 
equal to its demands, in the opening picture cf battle, in the invocation to 
the night spreading its shadows over the fallen, in the apostrophe of the 
terrible commander—an extremely impressive verformance. 

‘“‘Then there was the interpretation of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s charming ‘The 
Rose Hath Charmed the Nightingale’ and the poetic performance of Borodin’s 
‘Sleeping Princess.’ a performance, in contrast to ‘The Commander,’ aston- 
ishing in its atmosphere, its exquisite fineness of coloring, its intimate mood. 








“But perhaps the most t:nusual achievement of the singer was the inter- 
pretation of Moussorgsky’s ‘Gathering Mushrooms.’ There was then the 
feeling of peasant patois, which could never be translated into English, of 
irony, of menace underneath the lilting, strange!y rhythmed, folk-like charac- 
ter of the music. These were songs that displayed equally the intelligence, 
temperament and vocal resource of the singer. Unless all signs fail there is 
in Miss Janacopulos a singer who will quickly take a very important position 
among her colleagues of the concert stage.”’ 


H. T. Parker in Boston “Transcript,” Nov. 14, 1919: 


‘‘Miss Janacopulos followed the ways of what the admiring Mr. van Vechten 
likes to call the ‘new singing.’ That is to say, she seemed to have but one 
end in view—so to coler her tones, so to produce and project them that they 
would work and enhance the illusion of music and verse. The quality of the 
tone in itself little corcerned her so long as it made the impression sought, 
designed and em}j.hasized. No more did she heed the means by which it was 
produced, so long as it was the tone desired. Full tilt should her projecting, 
her characterizing power play through the music to drive that music home. 
At need, she would deliver the tonal blow ‘straight from the shoulder,’ at will 
she would summon the polished, the artful tonal stroke. 

“So singing, Miss Janacopulos gained the smouldering beauty, the languor- 
ous progress of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s melody and caught Borodin’s fanciful 
visioning, set it as in a magical haze of tonal coloring.”’ 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


——- 
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Notables Applaud 
Joint Recitalists 
in Nation’s Capital 











Florence Easton, Soprano, and Ralph 
Leopold, Pianist, at Port Washington, 
a He 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 13. spe- 

cial series of concerts was recently in- 

augurated in this city by a joint recital 
given by Florence Easton, soprano of the 

Metropolitan Opera Company, and Ralph 

Leopold, the pianist. Both artists met 

with genuine success and were warmly 

applauded. Mme. Easton’s offerings in- 
cluded songs by Elman, Rubinstein, 

Dvorak, Grieg, Bachelet, Tietzens, Haus- 

man, Rodenbeck and Burleigh. Mr. Leo- 

pold’s program consisted of numbers 
by Bach-Tausig, Chopin, Liszt, Debussy, 

Scott, Amani and Grainger, and he was 

obliged to add three encores, “Papillon” 

by Olsen, “The Music Box” by Sauer and 

Rhapsodie No. 3 by Dohnanyi. 

Among the persons of prominence in 
the audience were Margaret Wilson, 
daughter of the President, with a party 
of friends, and Mrs. Newton D. Baker, 
wife of the Secretary of War. 








Reports from Honolulu to the 
Advertiser say that through 
ments made by Gen. W. 
manding general of the American forces 
in Siberia, a quartet of Hawaiian musi- 
cians will leave on the transport Thomas 
about Oct. 20 en route to Vladivostok, 
where they will entertain the American 
soldiers there under the auspices of the 
Knights of Columbus. aS ee 


Japan 
arrange- 
S. Graves, com- 





























JEANNE GORDON pute Oe 


RECENT OPERATIC TRIUMPHS 


New Contralto Wins Genuine Triumph in the necessary limitations of the role, was easily the most emphatic, 
Metropolitan Début the most sustained and the most complete trinmpe of La Rig dozen 
\ new contralto appeared last night at the Metropolitan Opera House, distinguished débutantes who have already won peril ee 
| before she had sung a dozen bars the huge audience realized a the Orst week of the operatic tournament. als os ha ie 
, aod r P - Nov. 23, 1919. 
artist of the first magnitcde was among them. Miss Jeanne Gordon ‘ pe 7 & ; i ewer 
i young Canadian, whose only previous operatic experience has been “One o 1e emphatic ms a ee "yap s ‘ 
th the Scotti Opera Company, a. it has cyihantte “etd an experience politan Opera House was the début Saturday night of Miss — 
worth her while. Miss Gordon sang Acuzena in ‘I] Trovatore’ Gordon. This young contralto made a great geet oe ye crewees 
t night, and her triumph was instantaneous. Her voice is one of the house by the beauty of her voice in the difficult role of Azucena. 
remarkable organs the Metropolitan has heard in many years, a New York Globe, Nov. 24, 1919. 
of extraordinary range and Saerenty. of timbre, of ample power, Another Contralto Début 
rich and firm in texture. It is perhaps rather a mezzo-soprano , : a ts fore 
a true contralto, yet the lower register 7 not so powerful as the Anvil chorus and the Miserere clanged and walled 
0 Moreover, and Miss Jeanne Gordon made her début as Azucena 


successes of the season’s first week at the Metro- 


‘In the evening the 
at the Opera House, 


of the voice, is none the less of almost equal beauty. ; a . . } eae ‘ 

produces her tones with unusual ease and fluency. After the second in ‘Il Trovatore.’ — She has a full, mellow, contralto vol e —_ ie 

Miss Gordon was greeted with tumultuous applause mingled with uses with that delicate balance between a free outpouring an nag . 

rs."’——-New York Tribune, Now. 23, 1919 restraint which not all singers possess. New York Evening Mail, 
~ Be Nov, 24,1919. 


Church Contralto in Year Becomes Operatic “Find” 
m the choir of a church in Detroit, Mich., to the stage of the 
Politan Opera House in a little more than a year is the record 

local début last 


“In the 
was the 
fine, big voice, 


evening performance of ‘Il Trovatore’ the most notable thing 
successful début of Jeanne Gordon as Acuzena. She has a 
imbued with dramatic fervor.’’—-New York Evening Post, 


Miss Jeanne Gordon, contralto, who made her ae o1¢ 
in ‘Il Trovatore.’ Miss Gordon is a real operatic ‘find.’ She Nov. 24, 1919. pas P : ee 
sessed of a voice of unusual beauty, strength and range, sings ‘‘Last evening's performance of ‘Zi rrovatore brougns ne” a, very 
that freedom which the operatic star requires, and she has the pleasant surprise in the person of Jeanne Gordon — 10u pred 
of a histrioniec character. She was heard as Azucena, which of the annoying advance reclame was heard and he ficott! Fs ge Mo 
nterpreted creditably while she sang it brilliantly.’’—New York liked The artist, who hitherto only sang with the ory oe Lom 
l, Nov. 28, 1919. ~ puny, possesses a mezzo-soprano, Wins her hearers not ‘by the great 
sae . ‘ volume, but by the sheer beauty and mellowness of her organ, and 
Jeanne Gorden in Successful Début which lends itself to great dram atic possibilities Miss Gordon earned 
ek of auspicious débuts came to a flawless climax in the great an immediate success with the crowded house; in fact, after her first 
ance of ‘I] Trovatore’ last night in which Jeanne Gordon, the aria she was rewarded with a true ovation It is very pleasant to 
ful woman and nobly endowed contralto, made her first grand encounter an artist who possesses such yocal material, temperament 
ippearance in the role of Azucena It seemed almost a pity and intelligence.’’—(Translated.)—New York Staats Zeitung, Nov, 238, 


and physical charms of this gifted artist 1919. 
swarthy complexion and be- 


® unusual facial beauty 


have been concealed beneath the Jeanne Gordon as Fatima 





d attire of the aged gypsy sorceress, but no disfiguring pigment , ‘ anaama te rool 
t Ba 3 fo aa P Seba ale eeninn or concea] the glories of Rn great ‘Jeanne Gordon, who made a triumphant début Re ameeepe coe week 
rr the consummate art which she has brought to bear upon its in the youthful réle of Fatima in Oberon, discloses ; e ——— 
There have been clamors among the regulars, the antiquarians her physical endowments to enhance the proved beauty of a ine A “3 

captious criticasters for ‘a new Acuzena.’ She seems to have tralto voice, and she won her audience on all accounts. eu orn 


1 in the person of Jeanne Gordon, whose début last night within Telegraph, Dec, 2, 1919 


Address ‘/, Metropolitan Opera Company, New York City 
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Chicago Opera Completes First Half of Season 
with Striking Record of Novelties and Revivals 








Eventful Five Weeks Brought 
Among Other Things Pre- 
miéres of Works of Two 
Chicagoans— Raisa Superb 
in Revival of “Norma’— 
“Sonnambula” Brings Galli- 
Curci Another Triumph 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Dec. 18, 1919. 


JIVE weeks of the opera season have 
gone and the first half of the engage- 
ment brought forth such a variety of re- 
vivals, novelties and standard operas, 
and such a brilliant array of stars, that 
it is hard indeed to imagine how much 
more that is interesting and novel will be 
presented for the rest of the ten weeks’ 
stay of the company. 

Two new ballets, both by Chicago com- 
posers, are in the repertoire, several 
operas have had their Chicago as well as 
their world’s premiéres, and still the list 
originally projected and planned by Cam- 


panini is in no way exhausted. 

The revivals of “Norma” and “La 
Sonnambula,” two of the old-time, out- 
of-date lyric plays, have their excuse for 
production in that they have exponents 
of operatic song who find in these works 
good media for their great gifts. 

The production of John Alden Carpen- 
ter’s ballet, “The Birthday of the In- 
fanta,” will give to another Chicago com- 
poser an opportunity for public exploita- 
tion, and “L’Heure Espagnole,”’ by 
Maurice Ravel, will cap the climax of 
interesting productions. 

With an unaltered cast from that 
which was heard in “La Bohéme” at its 
previous productions, the Saturday even- 
ing bill brought again to hearing Evelyn 


William Axt 


COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


RECENT COMPOSITIONS 
Lyrics by Earl Carroll 


I CLOSE MY EYES 
PERHAPS 
AFRAID 
Published by G. Schirmer 
ERIN Cirish Ballad) 
When Love Sings A 


Song In Your Heart 
Published by LEO FEIST 





Engaged as Conductor of 
“APHRODITE” 











Last Friday and Saturday 
LEO 


ORNSTEIN 


played for the first time 
with the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


RESULT: 


IMMEDIATE 
RE-ENGAGEMENT 


for another one of their 
concerts. 





Several dates available January— 
May. 

Apply to M. H. Hanson 
437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


KNABE PIANO USED 








Scene from John Alden Carpenter’s Ballet, “The Birthday of the Infanta,’” Which 


Will Have Its Premiére by the Chicago Opera Forces. 


Right, Ruth Page. 


Herbert, Alessandro Bonci, Irene Pav- 
loska, Rimini, Lazzari, Defrere, Trevisan 
and Daddi, in their special parts, and 
Miss Herbert as Mimi, Bonci as Rodolfo, 
Pavloska as Musetta and Rimini as Mar- 
celle made up their quartet of Bohemians 
with the usual success. 

Miss Herbert, naive, ingenuous and 
simple, made an ideal French girl, and 
her dainty manner, added to her youth- 
ful, fresh, lyric soprano voice, gives 
promise of future successes on our 
operatic stage. 

Bonci is the model for all tenors who 
essay the role of the Poet, but no one 
has yet attained that sincerity, that 
beautiful vocal expression or that genu- 
ine enthusiasm which he puts into the 
character. 

Honors were more evenly divided at 
last Monday evening’s performance of 
“Rigoletto” than they were at_ its 
premiere the week before, when Galli- 
Curci was made the recipient of the 
greatest applause of the performance. 

At this later production of the opera 
Galeffi and Schipa both shared in the 
generous acclaim of the public. 

Most naturally, the “Care nome” of 
Galli-Cureci was so beautifully sung by 
our favorite that cries and thunderous 
bravos resounded through the theater, 
and she had to come back and repeat the 
air. She was apparently in better mood 
than at last week’s presentation of the 
opera, and her voice had all its char- 
acteristics of liquid, limpid smoothness, 
of warmth and purity. And of course in 
the florid music of the opera its softness 
and it pliability came forth with re- 
markable facility. 

Galeffi’s Jester is a very intelligent 
character study, and this capable bari- 
tone not only sings the réle of Verdi’s 
court fool with all the emotional vari- 
ants, but puts forth the dramatic im- 
personation with skillful projection. 

The Duke, as Schipa impersonates 
him, is made a light, care-free person- 
age, whose Don Juan proclivities are 
graphically portrayed; the music suits 
the young tenor admirably, and he finds 
himself well cast in the réle. The “La 
donna e mabile” had to be repeated. 

Arimondi was back in the cast as 
Sparacfucile, and his booming, deep 
basso came forth with great resonance 
and power. 

Director Marinuzzi gave a masterly in- 
terpretation of the work. The rest of 
the cast, including Claessens, Nicolay, 
Moe and Defrere, were as satisfactory 
as at the former performance. 


“Norma” Revived 


Rosa Raisa makes a good excuse for 
the revival of Bellini’s “Norma,” which 
was sung in this city last Tuesday even- 
ing for the first time in more than 
twenty years by the Chicago company. 

As. for its musical or operatic value, 
for its story, its consistency, its sanity 
or dramatic action, it might never again 
be given so far as most musical con- 
noisseurs are concerned. The libretto 
deals with the faithlessness of Pollione, 


At Left, Adolf Bolm; at 


a proconsul who has been sent to Gaul 
from Rome. While at his station he has 
made Norma the chief priestess of the 
druids, his wife, but soon falls in love 
with Adalgisa, one of her sub-priestesses. 
This is found out by Norma, and after 
much recrimination, much blaming back 
and forth, much posing, more singing, 
and absolutely no action, both he and 
Norma ascend the sacred altar and are 
immolated upon it as expiation for their 
sins. 

There is plenty of vocal and orchestral 
music in the score. In fact, there are 
yards and yards of it, and it is so ex- 
tremely difficult that only artists like 
Raisa and Lazzari, and also in some 
measure Dolci, could negotiate it at all. 
Raisa outranked all of the others in the 
cast for her remarkable dramatic power, 
for depth of passion, and for vocal abil- 
ity. She not only proved herself a won- 
derfully dramatic soprano, but also 
showed that she is an emotional actress 
of great talent. She gave a rare ex- 
hibition of florid singing, for the music 
of her réle is full of scale passages, rou- 
lades and trills, which she performed 
with ease and surety. 

The various arias were made genuinely 
musical as she sang them, and there 
were many recalls. She displayed un- 
usual powers of endurance in this trying 
role. It is said that she sang Norma 
seventeen times in Mexico last spring, 
and this must prove conclusively that the 
Mexican music lovers are a hardy people. 

Next to Raisa’s superb singing must 
be placed Lazzari’s delineation of the 
role of Oroveso, the chief of the Druids. 
His deep, resonant basso was prominent 
throughout the ensembles, and his solos 
were sung with that artistic style and 
manner which distinguish him. 

Alessandro Dolci also did some very 
good work as Pollione. His commanding 
presence, and his robust tenor voice 
suited the réle well, though there were 
moments when more action would have 
improved the portrayal of the character. 

Myrna Sharlow was the Adalgisa, and 
did some of the best singing that she 
has ever done with the company. It is 
another trying role, and while she found 
some of the score taxing both as to power 
and range, she managed it very meri- 
toriously, and her part of the duet with 
Raisa was skillfully blended. 

Emma Noe and Jose Mojica were the 
other principals. The chorus might have 
been massed closer together for better 
tonal effects, though they occasionally 
rose to powerful climaxes and the entire 
performance went very smoothly under 
Gino Marinuzzi’s direction. 


“La Sonnambula” 


Bellini was a popular composer of 
operas in the ’30’s of the last century, 


but of his big works only two survy 
to-day, and these on account of 
chances for vocal display of the opera 
singers. 

During this week of the opera two 
his works were revived: “Norma,” 
Rosa Raisa, and “La Sonnambula,” 
Galli-Curci. 

The last time the latter opera 
placed in the active repertory of 
company was some six years ago, w 
Florence Macbeth sang Amina. At 
Wednesday’s performance Amelita G: 
Curci sang this engaging réle and ad 
another brilliant vocal characteriza‘ 
to those already in her sheaf of inim 
ble operatic parts. 

Mme. Galli-Curci was herself in 
opera last Wednesday night. The h 
flute-like tones all had a warmth ar 
luscious quality. She sang with flaw 
purity of tone and with rare cia) 
Often during the opera the applaus 
terrupted the performance and t) 
were many recalls for the famous di\ 

Much like “Norma,” the characte 
the opera stand around when not 
gaged in singing some air or conc 
number and listen quietly while 
one else does a vocal stunt, but at 
there is considerably less posing nj 
halting of the action, so that the ar sts 
can co-operate more closely in the 
matic action of the text. 

Others who made impressions of } 
upon the audience were, first, Vi: 
Lazzari as the Count, singing and a 
with some attempt at realism. His 
was resonant and he also made a very 
aristocratic appearance. Tito Sch pa’ 
Elvino was a vivid portrayal of a sim. 
ple-minded peasant, and his singing s 
undergoing much improvement in manne! 
and method. Myrna Sharlow, not \iss 
Darch, as the program announced, 
the Lisa, and was good to look at, <ing- 
ing her music ably, and Trevisan 
Oliviero and Claessens completed 
cast. 

De Angelis conducted excellently. 

Just before the dire news came 
Cleofonte Campanini had passed away, 
the last operatic performance until hext 
Monday evening took place last Thurs 
day night, when “Aida” was presente( 
with identically the same cast which 
sung the opera at its previous rejre- 
sentations, 

Rosa Raisa, in the name part, was |! 
fine voice and mood; Alessandro !)0\«! 
as Rhadames excelled his former efforts 
both in singing and acting; Cyrena Van 
Gordon as Amneris made a sStitey§ 
queen and sang admirably; Arimoni: a: 
the King, Lazzari as Ramfis, Rimini a: 
Amonasro put forth his music with more 
than ordinary excellence, and Emma Noe, 
the Priestess, and Oliviero, as the j/es- 
senger, all made up a powerful ani rep- 
resentative cast. De Amgelis conducted 
with more verve and enthusiasm | 
usual. 


Concerts and Recitals 


Frieda Hempel headed the concer! 
and recitals of last week with a fine I 
cital at Cohan’s Grand Opera House /as 
Sunday afternoon. | 

Josef Rosenblatt was the only othe! 
visiting artist to be heard here, thous’ 
there were several other interesting (0! 
certs and recitals by local organizations 
and musicians, the concert of the Mac! 
gal Club, that of the Edison Sympao® 
Orchestra and the Chicago Symphony 
its fourth “Pop” concert and in the 
ular concerts of the week, mae ¥ 
enough “absolute” music for the se’ 
days just past. 

Few grand opera stars of the !" 
and standing of Frieda Hempel 2.200" 
the opera field for concert wors, °* 
there is evidently a reason for MS 
Hempel to engage in recital wor “ 
was aptly demonstrated by her 
here. Her program was an ex re 
ally comprehensive one, and  !Ue" 
forth examples of interpretative: Nie 
atic and coloratura composition>. Mis 
Hempel has a brilliant, high a 
voice. It is also flexible. aa 

There were French, Italian, '"*" 
and American songs, and thee “* 
also some Schubert and Wol' ‘> 
translated into English, in wi <' ~ 
diction was especially good. 

Miss Hempel made a great ** 
She has a fine interpretative & ° 
has acquired the art of the 
most ably. 

Coenraad V. Bos played th 
paniments with flawless art a 
cianly taste. 

When Josef Rosenblatt, th: 
tenor, sticks closely to Yiddish 
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songs, he is at his best. His digres- Tuesday afternoon, and an especial suc- ~ from a symphony, the “Pathetic” by direction of Frederick Stock, to be known 
into the operatic and romantic cess was made by Mae Graves Atkins, Tchaikovsky, and from the E Flat as the Civic Music Students’ Orchestra. 


rs of non-Jewish composers brings 
1 his weak points and he has neither 
inderstanding nor the musical style 
their proper interpretation. 
[fe was heard in a miscellaneous song 
tal at Orchestra Hall last Sunday 
rnoon, and while his own composi- 
ns displayed a strange falsetto effect, 
flexible and high tenor and a racial 
inner of interpretation, which evi- 
i1tly pleased his capacity audience, his 
ging of such numbers as the airs from 
»s Huguenots” and “Aida” left much 
e desired. 
Stuart Ross played the accompani- 


nts. 
Mukle and Scott in Joint Recital 


At Kimball Hall last Sunday after- 
yn, May Mukle, the English ’cellist, 
| Gilderoy Scott, contralto, gave a 

nt recital. A sonata by Boccherini, 

. “Rococo Variations” by Tchaikovsky 

some short miscellaneous pieces by 
ainger, May Mukle and Popper were 

(iss Mukle’s contributions and _ she 

ywed her artistic accomplishments in 

ese pieces. Miss Scott, on the other 
ind, was heard in French and Ameri- 

in songs, two with ’cello obbligati and 

\. Walter Kramer’s “Joy,” which made 
especial appeal. 

Isaac Van Grove furnished the accom- 
paniments. 

For the benefit of the war sufferers, 

concert was given at the Blackstone 
Theatre last Sunday afternoon by Bruno 
Steindel, ’cellist, and Margery Maxwell, 
soprano, at which both artists made es- 
timable successes. Steindel, assisted by 
Mrs. Steindel, gave a soaring interpre- 
tation of the A Minor ’Cello Sonata by 
Grieg and a group of short solos. Miss 
Maxwell was heard in Musetta’s waltz 
song from “Bohéme” and in an interest- 
ing American group, including an air 
from Herbert’s opera “Natoma.” 

30th artists were in fine form and 
were repeatedly recalled. 

Miss Vierlyn Clough, a young pianist, 
played a group of pieces by Chopin, 
Rachmaninoff and Saint-Saéns with fa- 
cile technique and good musical under- 
standing. 

A program of more than usual inter- 
est was that given by the artist mem- 
bers of the Chicago Artists’ Association 
at Recital Hall, Fine Arts Building, last 


lyric soprano. She sang songs by Four- 
drain, Liszt and La Forge. Others were 
Edward Collins, pianist, who played with 
musicianly skill, numbers by Chopin, 
Debussy, Edward Collins and Dohnanyi; 
Edna Swanson Ver Haar, contralto, and 
the boys’ choir of St. James Episcopal 
Church, which was heard in a group of 
Christmas Carols under the direction of 
John W. Norton, organist and choir- 
master. 

The Edison Symphony Orchestra, Mor- 
gan L. Eastman, gave its two annual con- 
certs at Orchestral Hall last Tuesday and 
Friday evenings, celebrating their eighth 
year. Margery Maxwell, soprano, was 
the soloist at both concerts and present- 
ed excerpts from Herbert’s “Natoma” 
and Verdi’s “Rigoletto.” She made a 
pleasurable impression. The orchestra 
was listed for a more rigid program than 
at its regular monthly concerts and 
showed progress. 


Madrigal Club Concert 


Arthur Kraft, American tenor, was 
the principal soloist at the concert given 
last Tuesday evening at Kimball Hall by 
the Chicago Madrigal Club, under the 
direction of D. A. Clippinger. The so- 
ciety is doing some fine work in the 
preservation and performances of the 
madrigal and, while small in numbers, 
displayed artistic endeavors in its rendi- 
tion of part-songs and English madri- 
gals. Mr. Kraft, besides assisting the 
club with several incidental solos, also 
sang three groups of American songs 
which found much favor with the audi- 
ence. 

At Kimball Hall, last Thursday eve- 
ning, Jeannette Larson, a Swedish so- 
prano, gave an interesting recital, com- 
prising an entire list of Scandinavian 
songs by Grieg, Sibelius, Enna, Heise, 
Sinding, Jarnevelt and Alnaes. Several 
of these composers were represented up- 
on our song recital programs for the 
first time on this occasion, and the songs 
by Enna and Heise were both interest- 
ing and imaginative. 

Miss Larson has interpretative quali- 
ties of commendable kind and a voice 
which is clear and high and of even 
range. 

Edgar Nelson played very good accom- 
paniments. 


Movements from a_ suite by Bach, 


Mozart Symphony, an added minuet by 
Beethoven arranged by Frederick Stock, 
an overture by Weber and 
cellaneous pieces by Saint-Saéns, Alfvén 
and Rubinstein were played by the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra last Thursday 
evening at Orchestra Hall for the fourth 
of the “Pop” concerts of the season. The 
orchestra made a profound impression, 
especially with the Tchaikovsky march 
movement from the “Pathetic,” Stock 
building up a tremendous climax at the 
end. ‘there was the usual capacity au- 
dience, the hearty applause and the inti- 
macy between audience and _ players 
which always prevails at these concerts. 

Last Friday afternoon, a_ sort of 
requiem for Campanini was played by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at its 
regular weekly concert of the season. 
While Mr. Stock did not arrange any 
memorial selection for the occasion, 
there were compositions on the program 
which in many ways reflected the char- 
acteristics of the late impresario. 

The music of the Cesar Franck Sym- 
phony, the Mozart “Magic Flute” Over- 
ture and the new symphonic poem, “The 
Fountains of Rome,” by Ottorino Respi- 
ghi, were all pieces which had a cer- 
tain significance in them, and the or- 
chestra under Mr. Stock made the music 
a songful, soulful utterance. 

Edward Johnson, tenor of the Chicago 
Opera, was the soloist of the day, and 
has the distinction of being the first 
member of the opera association to ap- 
pear in concert with our orchestra dur- 
ing the opera season. That is, no other 
member of the company was scloist with 
the orchestra while they were engaged 
in the opera season. Mr. Johnson won 
a tremendous success with his solo work. 
He was heard in two Italian sustained 
selections by Durante and Gasparini, in 
an air from Giordano’s “Andrea 
Chenier” and in the two big airs for 
tenor from “The Mastersingers.” His 
lyricism is one of his most admirable 
accomplishments and his English dic- 
tion was noteworthy. 

Mr. Johnson easily takes rank as one 
of the most important. vocal soloists 
heard with the orchestra in years. 

The Civic Music Association and the 
Orchestral Association have joined forces 
in the proposal to organize an orchestra 
for the training of students under the 


some m1s- 


b 


The Orchestral Association will fur- 
nish Orchestra Hall for rehearsal pur- 
poses, together with the use of its li- 
brary. Mr. Stock has accepted the mu- 
sical supervision of the new organiza- 
tion with Mr. DeLamarter as his assist- 
ant. 

The Civic Musie Association proposes 
to give an honorarium to each member 
of the student orchestra, to help defray 
the costs of their private tuition. Four 
rehearsals will be held each week. The 
rehearsal days have not yet been defi- 
nitely fixed but will probably be on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thurs- 
days. 

The Civic Music Association will ar- 
range concerts in the Field houses of 
the Park Systems, and other Civic Cen- 
ters, as soon as the organization is ready 
for public appearances. These concerts 
should prove a great boom to those sec- 
tions of the city where no opportunity 
exists to enjoy of orchestral music. 

The orchestra will be made up of the 
usual instruments. Membership is open 
to any student, male or female, upon 
passing an examination. The examina- 
tions will be by appointment and will be 
begun immediately. 

Madame Estrid Clauday, mezzo-so- 
prano; Carl Craven, tenor, and Mabel 
Corlew Smith, soprano, have all been 
singing with much _ success several of 
Madame Sturkow-Ryder’s songs. 

James R. Saville, manager of the 
American Syncopated Orchestra, an- 
nounces that Will Marion Cook, the 
Negro composer and conductor, has re- 
turned from England and has joined the 
orchestra which is now touring in 
Oregon. Mr. Cook will resume the lead- 
ership of the band at Portland, and will 
accompany it through the rest of the 
tour until it again reaches Chicago. 

Heniot Levy, Chicago pianist and com- 
poser, entertained Leopold Godowsky at 
his home during his stay in Chicago. 
Mr. Godowsky delighted an intimate ecir- 
cle with his performance of several new 
piano and violin pieces, Richard Czer- 
wonky supplying the violin parts, and 
then he also played his own new Vienna 
Waltzes which are still unpublished. 
Hans Levy, talented son of Heniot Levy, 
played the E Flat Etude by Schloezer 
winning praise from Godowsky. 
MAURICE ROSENFELD. 
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CHARLES M. SCHWAB’S TRIBUTE TO JOHN McCORMACK : 


“John McCormack is a great artist, one of the world’s 
But great as is his art, his heart is greater, and 
still greater is his patriotism.” 
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SPOKANE, WASH.—Theo. Karle, tenor, 
recently gave a recital, accompanied by 
William Stickles. 

* 


~ 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—The American 
Concert Grand Quintet was heard by a 
large audience at the State Street M. E. 
Church on the evening of Dec. 13. 


LAWRENCE, MASs.—The Sistine Chapel 
Soloists under the local management of 
Robert E. Sault appeared recently in 
concert at the Colonial Theater before a 
capacity audience. 

* * * 

WINTER PARK, FLA.—A_ Christmas 
Vesper service was given by the music 
clubs of Rollins College on Dec. 14, under 
the direction of Susan Dyer. Christine 
Harcourt was organist. 


OKLAHOMA CITy, OKLA.—Paul Alt- 
house, the noted tenor, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
heard recently in Oklahoma City, as 
soloist with the Apollo Club. 

* * * 

OTTAWA, CAN.—The Morning Musical 
Club’s concert of Dec. 4 was arranged by 
Mrs. P. E. Blondin. Fabiola Poirier, so- 
prano, and Georges Dufresne, tenor, 


were heard to fine advantage. 
* * * 


GAFFNEY, S. C.—“‘The Manager,” a 
play-operetta, book and music by Frank 
L. Eyer, director of music of Limestone 
College, was recently presented at that 
institution to a crowded house. 

* * * 


CINCINNATI.—At the annual memorial 
services for the Elks, given Dec. 19 in 
Music Hall, the musical part of the pro- 
gram was furnished by a mixed chorus 
of 200 under the direction of Leo F. 
Thuis. 


* * * 


DEFIANCE, OHI0.—Mrs. Charles Henry 
Kettenring gave the first of her musical 


afternoons lately. The soloists were 
Minnette Haughton, pianist; Manvar 
Leide, violinist, and Mrs Kettenring, 


vocalist. 
* * * 

OTTAWA, CAN.—On Dec. 9 Florence 
Stern, eleven-year-old violinist, delighted 
and amazed her hearers in recital by the 
maturity of her musical conception. Irene 
Miller gave an interesting piano recital 


at the Chateau. 
x * 


LAWRENCE, Mass. — The Berkshire 
String Quartet, composed of Hugo Kort- 
schak and Jacques Gordon, violins; Emile 
Ferir, viola, and Emerson Stoeber, ’cel- 
list, were heard in concert in Davis Hall, 
Andover, on Dec. 3. 

* * * 

PoRTLAND, ORE.—At the Elks Memor- 
ial Service on Dec. 7, the musical pro- 
gram was given by Edgar E. Coursen, 
organist; Jane Burns Albert, soprano; 
Lulu Dahl Miller, contralto; Warren A. 
Erwin, tenor, and D. J. Zan, baritone. 

* * * 


CINCINNATI.—AlIma Beck, gifted young 
contralto of this city, who is now located 
in New York, is home for the holidays. 
Together with Irene Gardner, pianist, 
also of this city, Miss Beck has just 
completed a successful tour through the 
Southwest. 

* o* * 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—At a recent 
meeting of the Ladies’ Musical Club, held 
in St. Paul’s Parish House, those offering 
the program were Mrs. Edla Lund, Mrs. 
Lessie McMichael, Mrs. Jules Bloch, 
Hyla Florence Long and Ruth McCredie. 
The club was heard in choral numbers. 

* x * 


Newport News, VA.—The Peninsula 
Music Club gave its second musicale, re- 
cently, presenting to a crowded house 
John Powell, pianist, and Sophie Bras- 
lau, contralto. Mr. Powell offered groups 
of classic and modern works and Miss 
Braslau was heard in operatic arias and 
groups of songs. 

* * 

Boston.—Bertha Wesselhoeft Swift, 
the teacher of singing, presented four of 
her artist-pupils on Dec. 16 in Jordan 
Hall. Every seat was taken and many 
people stood. The singers were Rose 
Zulalian and Jeraldine Calla, sopranos; 


Edith Prescott Woodcock, contralto, and 
Jetson Ryder, a young baritone who has 
already been successful in oratorio. 
Assisting Miss Swift’s pupils were Helen 
McPherson, pianist, and Verne Q. Pow- 
ell, the well-known Boston flutist. 

* 

NEw ORLEANS, LA.—Edna Thomas, 
mezzo-soprano, left New Orleans, her 
native city, Dec. 14, for New York City, 
where she will make her professional 
début. Mrs. Thomas returned recently 
from France and has been visiting her 
parents here, being much entertained 
socially. 

a” * ca 

Boston.—Helen Allen Hunt, Kather- 
ine Lincoln and Mrs. M. L. Felton gave 
a reception Dec. 14 in their adjoining 
new studios in the Hotel Cluny. Among 
the Boston musicians present were Laura 
Littlefield, William Arms Fisher, and 
Helen Ranney, president of the Mac- 
Dowell Club. 

a 

LYNCHBURG, VA.—On Dec. 14 the Ran- 
dolph Macon Women’s College held its 
Christmas musical celebration. A Christ- 
mas cantata, “Bethlehem,” Paul Bliss, 
was given by a chorus, assisted by solo- 
ists from the voice department: Misses 
Robertson, Ramsely, Walker, Helfrich, 
Iles and Cuthbert. 

* * * 

CINCINNATI, O.—Pupils of Mme. Tecla 
Vigna were heard in a recital Dec. 20. 
The program was given by talented and 
advanced pupils of the _ well-known 
teacher, including Clara Baier, Ellen 
Winkelman, Carole Mathes, Melba Gib- 
son Mee, Lorene Bullerdick, Hannah 
Sargent and Margarete Mellor. 


Boston.—Marguerite Wagniere Hor- 
ton played piano music by modern Ameri- 
can and French composers Dec. 16 in 
Steinert Hall. The composers selected 
by Mrs. Horton were Clayton Johns, Car- 
penter, Mrs. Beach, DeKoven, Cadman, 
Debussy, Granados and Delafosse. There 
was also a suite composed by the pianist. 


Boston, MAss.—Edith Rowena Noyes- 
Greene presented her pupils in a 
concert given Dec. 13 in the Copley Plaza 
Hotel for the benefit of the children of 
Poland. Wilhelmina Wright Calvert, so- 
prano, was assisting artist. Richard 
Platt, pianist, on Dec. 17 gave the first 
of a series of informal musicales similar 
to those which were so popular last 
season. 

* * * 

BROCKTON, MAss.—There were about 
a hundred guests at the Thanksgiving 
musicale given at the home of Nellie 
Evans Packard, the well-known singing 
teacher. Those taking part were Mrs. 
Scully, Mrs. Packard, and Ernest Sted- 
man, singers, and Mrs. Walter Leach, 
violinist. After the regular program all 
present entered with spirit into what 
Mrs. Packard called a company sing- 
song. 

* * & 

PORTLAND, ORE.—At the studio of Roy 
Marion Wheeler on Dec. 6, the Schumann 
Society presented a program which was 
offered by Mrs. Edith Barber, Astrid 
Bergdehl, Maxime Green, Margaret New- 
man, Marguerite Lee, Mary Earl, Violet 
Fountain, Mary Steven Mastin, Lilla 
Jewell, Leon Korn, Harlow Mills, Virgil 
E. Isham and Roy Marion Wheeler, 
piano; vocal, Theodore Hanson, tenor; 
violin, Rodney Jones. 

* * * 

DENVER, CoL.—Sousa and his band ap- 
peared at the Auditorium on Dec. 6. A 
vast audience applauded the veteran 
bandmaster warmly. Band numbers were 
interspersed with solos by Frank Simon, 
cornetist; Florence Hardeman, violinist, 
and Mary Baker, soprano, all of whom 
received applause. Sousa’s Band at- 
tracted capacity houses in Pueblo, Gree- 
ley, Boulder, Ft. Collins and Grand 
Junction, as well as in Denver. 


WINTER PARK, FLA.—The first artist 
concert of the season was given on Dec. 
12 in Knowles Hall, Rollins College, by 
Lotta Greenup, violinist, and Marion 
Rous, pianist. Miss Rous has recently 
returned from Philadelphia, where she 
lectured before the Philadelphia Music 
Club on “Ultra Modern Music.” 


* * * 


CINCINNATI, O.—A concert which at- 
tracted a great deal of attention was 
given Dec. 16, in Emery Auditorium. The 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under 
Ysaye’s direction, played with the Duo- 
Art piano as soloist, the G Minor Con- 
certo of Saint-Saéns as recorded by 
Harold Bauer. The orchestra, in addi- 
tion, played the “Sakuntala” Overture of 
Goldmark, the beautiful Adagio for 
strings by Lekeu, the “Nutcracker” Suite 
of Tchaikovsky and the ‘‘Carnaval Ro- 
main” of Berlioz. 


* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Dec. 7.—The 
Davis-Hugo-Wells-Berger recital was 
given recently in the High School audi- 
torium. Mrs. Susan Hawley Davis, 
mezzo and soprano, sang a group. John 
Adam Hugo, pianist-composer, played a 
group of his own compositions; John 
Barnes Wells, tenor, was in excellent 
voice and was obliged to give numerous 
encores. August Berger, violinist, made 
his first appearance here. Mrs. Elmer 
Beardsley and Edna B. Northrop were 
the able accompanists. 


COLUMBUS, O.—The Musical 
Society held its annual election recen'|, 
Mrs. Arth,; 


with the following result: 
M. Crumrine, president; Mrs. John ©. 
Pletsch, vice-president; Alice Speais 


secretary-treasurer. The membership 
to be extended to fifty or sixty sing: 
The conductor, Samuel Richard Gai: 
who has conducted its concerts since 
society was formed, was retained, that 
superior work of the past may be c¢ 
tinued. Mr. Gaines is also the ne 
appointed conductor of the Music C 
Festival Chorus. 
* ok 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Two of the junior 
partments of the Monday Musical ( 
recently presented interesting progra:)s 
On Dec. 6, Webber’s Juvenile Orches », 
gave a concert in which the follow y, 
took part: Louis Levitt, Edward Kay}. 
man, Lavelle Enyart, Mary Staley, Fre 
Jaco, Glenn Randolph, Juel Lense). 
Thelmo Rolph, Lucile Hellendorn, vio'\;: 
Roy Sheehy, Eileen Corder, Shella (jo. 
vanetti, Dorothy Gumbert, Oris M 
horn, mandolin; Ora Murphy, pi: 
George Todd, piano and drums, ;) 
Morris Rosecrantz, vocal soloist. () 
Dec. 8 the following members of {h, 
junior department were heard in reci;.)|: 
Theresa Kelly, Phyllis Drake, E}!¢; 
Rowe, Helen Smith, Ramona Kings\ey. 
Frances Perry, Helen Oates, Gloria 
Christ, Gertrude Doyle, Malden Hort, 
and Allan Balda. 





FERDINAND WACHSMAN’S 
PLAYING WINS AUDIENCE 


Youthful Pianist Discloses Gifts of High 
Order in His Initial New York 
Recital 


Becomingly modesty of demeanor, 
ample power and a considerable measure 
of technical achievement marked the 
piano recital given by Ferdinand Wachs- 


man, a youth not long free of pupilage, 
at Aeolian Hall Thursday evening, Dec. 
11. In the audience were friends who 
recalled the favorable impression he 
made nearly four years ago, when, as 
a boy and a pupil of Sigismund Stojow- 
ski, he was heard in a student program. 

Straightforward and free of manner- 
isms, young Wachsman, said to be only 
seventeen, was at his best in moments 
of rapid tempo or those calling for 
climactic power. He developed surpris- 
ing celerity, although his technique is 
not yet as even or as sure as it is facile. 
Whether he will develop the emotional 
and intepretative powers needed to bring 
his talent to its best use must be left 
to time te decide. His audience took 
kindly to him, applauding heartily and 
recalling him for extra numbers. 

His program included the Bach-Tausig 
Organ Toccata and Fugue in D Minor. 
Beethoven’s C Major Sonata, Op. 2, No. 
3, a Chopin group, two Godowsky trans- 
criptions, the Gluck-Sgambati D Minor 
melody, Rubinstein’s Staccato Etude, and 
Liszt’s Sixth Rhapsody. ©. F. 








Artists Singing Rosalie Housman’s Songs 


The songs of Rosalie Housman are 
being sung by many prominent artists 
this season. On Nov. 20 Florence 
Easton, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Co., sang Miss Housman’s “The 
Look” at her appearance in Washington 
in joint-recital with Ralph Leopold. On 
Dec. 11 Mabel Beddoe, contralto, sang 
“Cry of the Orient” at her joint-recital 
with Edwin Hughes in the Horace Mann 
Auditorium, New York, in the series of 
concerts given under the auspices of the 
Institute of Arts and Sciences of Colum- 


Give Joint Recital at Teachers’ College 


A recital was given at Milbank 
Chapel, Teachers’ College, New York, on 
Thursday afternoon, Dec. 11, by Alix 
Young-Maruchess, violinist, and Dan P 
Dickinson, pianist. The artists were 
heard in Grieg’s C Minor Sonata and 
Richard Strauss’s Sonata in E Flat 
Major. Mrs. Maruchess also played a 
solo group, comprising Samuel Gard- 
ner’s “From the Cane-brake,” A. Walter 
Kramer’s “Chant Négre” and Sarasate’s 
“‘Habafiera. 





Cecil Arden Appears in Recital in 
Summit, N. J. 


Cecil Arden, the young contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, appeared 
in recital in Summit, N. J., on the even- 
ing of Dec. 1, receiving a very enthusias- 
tic welcome from an audience which 
crowded the auditorium to overflowing. 
Charles Gilbert Spross at the piano fur- 
nished admirable accompaniments. 

Miss Arden sang “Del Mio Core” by 
Haydn with color and warmth, and clas- 
sic pieces by Jomelli and Haydn, show- 
ing delightful flexibility and vivacity. 
Among her offerings were the “O Mio 
Fernando” from “La Favorita,” the 
“Brindisi” from “Lucrezia Borgia” and 
as an encore “De Ole Ark’s a’Moverin’.” 
A group of French songs followed, by 
Massenet, Hue and Paladilhe, sung with 
much charm, and an exquisite new song, 
“Les Beaux Réves,” by Buzzi-Peccia, 
brought forth praise for both composer 
and singer. The last group included 
“Only to Thee,’ by Saint-Saéns, and 
songs by Cox, Homer and Buzzi-Peccia. 
As an encore Miss Arden sang “Carry 
Me Back to Ole Virginny” and as 
second encore, “Bon Jour Ma Belle,” bot! 
with rare charm. 





Plans First Opera House in Japan 


HAMAMATSU, JAPAN, Oct. 30—The eree- 
tion of an opera house on a large scale }s 
planned by Baron Goto, now in America 
The opera house will be built in Osaka 
with the co-operation of rich men in th 
city. If the above plan be materia!! 
it will prove the first opera house to Le 
built in Japan. GC. H. 1. 
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Kreisler Wins Thunderous Welcome When 
He Appears in Philadelphia Academy 


Great Throng Pays Strong Tribute to Master Violinist —Damrosch Presents a French 
Novelty—An Inspiring “Bohéme” at the Metropolitan—Stokowski Introduces Griffes’s 


Compositions 
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By H. T. CRAVEN 
Philadelphia, Dec. 21, 1919. 

KF RITZ KREISLER inspired a remark- 
' able demonstration at the Academy 
£ Music on Thursday evening when he 
appeared as soloist with the New York 
Symphony. The moment the great vio- 
linist stepped upon the stage, the audi- 
torium rang with plaudits. There was 
no mistaking their meaning. They re- 
vealed with emphasis and dramatic clar- 
y Philadelphia’s attitude toward this 
virtuoso and his art. Following his 
performance of the Beethoven Concerto 
in D, the tumult was even more exultant. 
The violinist was recalled again and 
gain. The applause had that contin- 
uity of thunder which is usually more 
characteristic of political conventions 
than of concerts. When the soloist had 
returned to the stage for the eighth or 
ninth time, the entire orchestra rose and 
joined in the clapping. Walter Dam- 
rosch was radiant. 


Well he might have been. Well might 
anyone to whom the nobility of art is a 
stimulus when it is revealed and a per- 
petual refreshment in retrospect have re- 
joiced in Mr. Kreisler’s superlative ex- 
hibit. In loftiness of interpretive con- 
ception, in splendor of technique, in 
sheer beauty of tone, his performance of 
one of the authentic masterworks in the 
literature of violin music was unique. 
The occasion was one of the most mem- 
orable in the long history of the Acad- 
emy. 

Mr. Damrosch presented for the first 
time in this city Vincent D’Indy’s “Sin- 
fonia Brevis de Bello Gallico.” This 
characteristically modern work is rather 
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a tone poem in four movements than a 
symphony. The musical imagery is 
somewhat obvious and at times almost 
naively objective. It cannot be said that 
the score rises to the full significance of 
its mighty theme, but then is such a 
grasp of the subject possible at this date 
to any composer? 

The other numbers were the pretty 
intermezzo and the ingratiating perpet- 
uum mobile from Moszkowski’s Suite, 
Op. 39. Mr. Damrosch gave the 
rhythmic second movement with allur- 
ing sprightliness. 

“Bohéme” Impressive 

The week’s opera performance was 
also noteworthy for a spontaneous ova- 
tion. Orville Harrold, who had not been 
heard here in opera since the Hammer- 
stein days, scored an unequivocal hit as 
Rudolfo in “Bohéme,” disclosing a well 
trained and thoroughly resourceful tenor 
and no little dramatic sensibility, which 
contrasted astoundingly with his for- 
mer crudeness. The “Sono un _ poeta” 
was sung with enchanting fluency and an 
absolutely sure appreciation of its senti- 
mental values. The audience applauded 
this number more heartily than it has 
any individual offering at the Metropol- 
itan this season, Tuesday night’s per- 
formance was throughout of excellent 
quality. Frances Alda is at her best as 
Mimi and Philadelphians are genuinely 
fond of her interpretation. She was in 
capital voice. Scotti was a delightful 
Marcello, singing with tonal richness and 
acting with his familiar and ever wel- 
come skill. There was a pretty, al- 


though perhaps a trifle too shrewish a 
Musetta in Margaret Romaine. 

Other participants were the competent 
new basso, Giuseppe Martino, as Colline; 
Millo Picco as Schaunard; the amusing 
Malatesta as Benoit, and Alcindoro and 
Audisio and Reschiglian. 


Gennaro Papi 
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gave a satisfactory reading of the score. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, returned 
from its second successful tour this sea- 
son, gave an attractive program on Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening in 
the Academy. With one exception, all 
the offerings were standard and famil- 
iar. There was no soloist. 

The single novelty signalized the in- 


troduction to the public here of Charles 
Tomlinson Griffes as a composer. This 
interesting musician of Elmira and pu- 
pil of Humperdinck was represented by 
a four movement suite which disclosed 
much melodic virility, an engaging fa- 
cility of orchestration and a sureness of 
method which unquestionably stamps 
him as among the most promising of 
contemporary American composers. 

There are of course hints of Debussy 
and of the inevitable Wagnerian roots. 
Modern music is largely written in these 
characters. Nevertheless, Mr. Griffes re- 
veals original touches and a marked 
feeling for atmospheric values that are 
individual. Mr. Stokowski led the nov- 
elty with evident appreciation. His read- 
ings of the Shepherd’s Pastoral from 
Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony and the Second Hun- 
garian Rhapsody were admirable and 
his sterling orchestra was in the best of 
form. 





GORDON ACHIEVES 
SUCCESS IN RECITAL 


Pianist Chooses Unusual 
Works for Program Pre- 
sented in Aeolian Hall 


An ideal piano recital program was 
chosen by Phillip Gordon on Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 21, at the first of his 
three Aolian Hall recitals announced for 
this season. Opening with the greatest 
single piano composition the other side 
of Beethoven, namely Mozart’s C Minor 
Fantasia, Mr. Gordon proceeded with the 
Gluck-Brahms Gavotte and the B Minor 
Rhapsody of Brahms. Then came Liszt’s 
B Minor Sonata and a Chopin group, in- 
cluding the A Flat Ballade, the D Flat 
Nocturne, the “Black Key” Study, F 
Minor Nocturne and the B Flat Minor 
Scherzo. 

Mr. Gordon had a brilliant success 
with his audience, his playing arousing 
much enthusiasm and winning him a 
number of recalls after the groups, and 
bows after the individual items. He 
has a pianistic equipment that ought to 
take him far. In the matters of general 
technical power, sane and legitimate exe- 
cution of the composer’s thought he ac- 
complishes excellent things. He has a 
singing tone, a very big tone, and he ob- 
serves the nuance with musicianly re- 
spect. If he has faults they are those 
that will disappear with experience and 
are not especially culpable in a young 
artist. These are his inclination to 
hurry and his lack of repression. The 
latter marred his playing of the Gluck 
Gavotte, an interpretation very excellent 
in the main, but not sufficiently self- 
contained in mood. In the A Minor por- 
tion he failed to make the rhetorical 
pause between the sections and played it 
all as one mighty phrase. There was a 
fine energy in his delivery of the Brahms 
Rhapsody, but his initial speed was too 
fast and resulted at times in making the 
composition a virtuoso display. It is not 
intended to be that. 

The Liszt sonata was his best perform- 
ance and the reading he gave it was 
dramatic, well balanced and _ distin- 
guished for its mastery of the difficult 
task, which the master of pianists set 
down for his followers. Poetry Mr. Gor- 
don can set forth as well as crashing 


octave passages, and in this work he 
maintained a balance that won him an 
ovation at the close. Among our younger 
piano virtuosi he deserves a place of high 
regard. He has big talent, serious pur- 
pose and much enthusiasm. His other 
recitals will be heard with real interest. 
A. W. K. 





HEAR SINSHEIMER QUARTET 





Gives First of New York Series Success- 
fully—Eleanor Spencer, Soloist 


The Sinsheimer Quartet gave the first 
of its four New York concerts of this 
season in the Salle des Artistes on Mon- 
day evening, Dec. 15, before an interested 
audience. Mr. Sinsheimer’s plan of giv- 
ing chamber music informally was 
proven successful on this occasion, the 
audience sitting wherever it chose to, the 
chairs being arranged as in a salon, not 
in the manner of a concert hall. The 
personnel of the quartet this season com- 
prises Mr. Sinsheimer as first violin, 
Harry Levy, second violin, Alfred Giet- 
zen, viola, and Willem Durieux, ’cello. 

An admirable performance was given 
of Beethoven’s C Minor Quartet, Op. 18. 
Frank Bridge’s “An Irish Melody” was 
performed for the first time in America 
and was received with great favor. An 
“Intermezzo Russe” by Afanasieff was 
also given. 

The concluding number was the Schu- 
mann Quintet, in which the Sinsheimers 
were assisted by Eleanor Spencer. The 
work was finely played, Miss Spencer dis- 
playing her finished art in the piano part. 
She was heartily applauded. Many pro- 
minent musicians were in the audience, 
among them Germaine Schnitzer, 
Jacques Thibaud, Maximilian Pilzer and 
Edmund Severn. 





Sinsheimer Quartet in Four Recitals, 


Aided By Eleanor Spencer. 


Assisted by Eleanor Spencer, pianist, 
the Sinsheimer String Quartet gave the 
first of its season’s concert series at 
Staten Island, N. Y., on Nov. 24. The 
program included Haydn’s Quartet in 
D, a group of short pieces by Svendsen, 
Boccherini, Nedbal and Mendelssohn and 
the Schumann Quintet. This program 
was repeated at Crestwood, N. Y. On 
Dec. 12 at White Plains a different pro- 
gram was presented, including Beethov- 
en’s C Minor Quartet, Op. 18, Bridge’s 
“Trish Melody” (played for the first 
time), an “Intermezzo Russe” by Afan- 
asipf and the Schumann Quintet. Miss 
Spencer appeared as assisting artist at 
all these concerts. 











Passed Away 








Giuseppe Dalla Chiara 


Dr. Giuseppe Dalla Chiara, noted diag- 
nostician, died in New York at his home, 
on Dee. 15, aged fifty-three. Dr. Della 
Chiara was born in Turin, Italy. He was 
considered one of the best diagnosticians 
in Europe, and had been for many years 
physician to the royal family of Italy. 
Two of the biggest hospitals in Europe 
were in his charge when, five years ago, 
he came to the United States at the in- 
stance of the Italian Government. He 
was physician to many of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera singers, a number of whom, 
including Andres de Segurola and Rosa 
Ponselle, as well as many other promi- 
nent Italians in New York, attended the 
requiem mass. 


Enid M. S. La Mont 


Mrs. Enid M. S. La Mont, teacher and 
singer, died at noon on Dec. 16 in her 
home in New York. Mrs. La Mont had 
spent her earlier years in Chicago, 
graduating from Ferry Hall Seminary in 
Lake Forest, Ill., in 1890. She then 
came to Brooklyn, living there and later 
in New Jersey and New York. A sin- 
cere, serious and earnest worker in 
music, Mrs. La Mont became known for 
her costume recitals of folk music in 
which she toured the Eastern States. She 
also devoted herself to programs of Grieg 
and Brahms, and to lecture recitals on 
various phases of music. 


Jacob G. Schmidlapp 


Jacob Godfrey Schmidlapp, of New 
York and Cincinnati, and known in both 
cities as a patron of the arts as well asa 
wealthy financier, died suddenly of heart 
disease at his son’s New York home on 
Dec. 19. He was a trustee of the Cin- 
cinnati College of Music and of the Cin- 
cinnati Art School. 
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Remarkable Natural Voices, Not Method Used, 
Secret of Greatest Cantors, Says Rosenblatt 








But They Would Be Still More Wonderful, He Believes, If 
Used with More Art and Greater Appreciation of Nuance 
—No Traditional Technic, But Much Imitation 


HAT is the secret of the great can- 
tors? 

Whence have they come, with their 
voices of astounding power and range, 
at home in flexuous feats of vocalization 
difficult beyond anything demanded by 
the old Italian school of bel canto? 

What has been the nature of their 
vocal training? Something exotic and 
apart from voice culture as known in 
the studios of the Western world—some- 
thing traditional, inherent of the church 
and passed on from generation to gen- 


eration? 

Or have these masters of ringing tone 
and seemingly limitless fioriture learned 
to sing through patient practice in sys- 
tematic vocalises, studio-fashion, in com- 
pany with the luminaries of opera and 
the concert stage? 

It was with these questions in mind 
that the writer approached Josef Rosen- 
blatt, one of the reigning sensations 
among cantors. Cantor Rosenblatt was 
found in the long music room of his 
residence near the synagogue of which 
he is cantor, the First Hungarian Con- 
gregation, Ohab Zedek. 

The cantor wore the familiar black cap 
and, of course, the even more familiar 
black beard that figured in the negotia- 
tions when the late Cleofonte Campanini 
sought vainly to enroll Mr. Rosenblatt 
in the forces of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation. Framed and hanging on the 
wall of the music room is Campanini’s 
signed tender of $1,000 a night, specify- 
ing particularly that the cantor need not 
part with the beard. Opposite hangs a 
eartoon depicting the cantor, with 
prayerbook. under his arm, fleeing in 
virtuous alarm from a_= gauzily-clad 
feminine figure captioned, in Hebrew, 
Grand Opera. 

But thé muse of opera entered much 
into his talk, and found soaring and 
vibrant voice in numerous illustrations 
and demonstrations, as the big-little can- 
tor proceeded to explain away the 
mysteries of cantorship, resorting to 
actual tone production to clear up ques- 
tions that have puzzled teachers, singers 
and laymen alike. 

“The great cantors have been great 
because they have had _ remarkable 
natural voices,” Mr. Rosenblatt said. 

“They have not been the product of 
scientific voice study. Technically, some 
of the greatest have not really known 
how to sing. They have been largely 
self-taught, and have learned much from 
imitation. But the real secret, if there 
is anything of a secret in it, has been 
the recurrence among those of the Jew- 
ish faith of a certain number of wonder- 
ful natural voices. 

“No doubt many of these wonderful 
voices would have been even more re- 
markable if they had been cultivated so 
as to eliminate all throaty effort, and if 
coached to sing more mezza voce and 
less fortissimo, 

“There is no traditional school of can- 
tors, aS many persons seem to think. 
The synagogue has no method of pass- 
ing on from one generation to another 
the vocal art of its great cantors. Any- 
one who can sing can be a cantor, after 
a fashion—but a great cantor! Ah, that 
is different! Nature must have given 
the great voice, and above all the cantor 
must be able to sing and to improvise 
with sincere, intense feeling—the feel- 
ing of high thoughts and quick sympathy. 


“Most great cantors, I think, began 
as choir boys. Boys, as a rule, have 
free and flexible voices. If they have a 
great cantor singing with them, they 
imitate him. Thus, they develop their 
voices by imitation at an age when imita- 
tion is a matter of second nature. 

Begin With Difficult Music 


“The traditional sacred music of the 
synagogue, some of which has come down 
from Biblical times, calls for difficult 
feats of vocalism requiring much flexi- 
bility, not unlike the most advanced 
vocalises. Choir boys sing this music 
from the time they start singing. Their 
free and flexible young voices easily 
master it. Later, when they grow to 
man’s estate and their voices change, 
florid singing comes naturally to them, 
because they do it just as they did when 
they were choir boys. I trilled as a boy. 
I trill the same way now.” 

Cantor Rosenblatt explained that 
while he was not himself a choir boy, 
he was the son of a cantor and learned 
much by imitation, although his father’s 
voice, as he remembers it now, was not 
an extraordinary one. 

“TI was singing from the time I was 
four years old,” he said, “and began 
composing when I was ten. I sang right 
through the period when my voice was 
changing, often when the voice was bad.” 

At this point the cantor told the story 
of how he came to develop his elaborately 
used falsetto, a feature of his singing 
that has stirred widespread controversy 
and discussion as to its “legitimacy.” 
The falsetto, he said, is not commonly 
used by other cantors, as they have not 
especially cultivated it as Mr. Rosenblatt 
has done. 

He revealed the very interesting bit 
of information that his own employment 
of the falsetto grew out of his work in 
composition at the time his voice was 
changing. 

“T always sang softly to myself in 
composing,” he said. “I seemed to get 
high thoughts when I sang high. With 
my voice changing, I had difficulty sing- 
ing softly at the accustomed pitch. But 
I kept trying, even when my voice went 
astray and broke. Then, when the true 
voice settled down and smoothed itself 
out as tenor, I already had developed the 
falsetto more than other singers. Its 
flexibility appealed to me and I con- 
tinued working with it until I could sing 
any coloratura music, as I can to-day. 

“My facility with falsetto, therefore, 
is the direct result of singing high to 
get high thoughts in composing, at the 
time my voice was changing.” 

The moot question among vocal teach- 
ers as to whether even such camouflaged 
use of the falsetto for pianissimo effects 
as that of the French tenors is “legit- 
imate” does not seem to trouble the 
cantor. 

“Ordinary voice production is one 
thing,” he said, “but the falsetto colora- 
tura, that is another and a separate art 
entirely. The true-voice pianissimo is 
the right pianissimo as far as it goes— 
but the falsetto pianissimo goes further.” 

He likened the pianissimo to the har- 
monics of the violin, something distinct 
from the soft tone of the fully vibrating 
string. 

“Tf the violin harmonic is legitimate,” 
he said, “why not the falsetto, if music- 
ally produced?” 

Stepping to the piano, he illustrated 
how he goes from the pianissimo of the 
normal voice to the tinier pianissimo of 
falsetto, without any break or click that 
the ear can detect. Beginning with 
pianissimo and expanding to the full 
tone, he admitted, was not easy for him, 
but diminuendo from the full tone to 
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Josef Rosenblatt, Distinguished Cantor 


pianissimo was illustrated with beautiful 
tone and almost boyish enthusiasm. 


Some Famous Cantors 


Returning to his discussion of the 
great cantors of the world, Mr. Rosen- 
blatt expressed the opinion that the voice 


of Sirota, the famous cantor of Wars: 
who once sang in New York, would ri 
that of Caruso if used with the sa 
discriminating art. Kwartin, a can 
of Budapest, is another singer admii 
by Mr. Rosenblatt. Kwartin may cx 
to America, according to his fel! 
cantor. 

In admitting that the unusual natu 
voices of the great cantors might 
more beautiful if subjected to scienti 
cultivation and refinement, Mr. Ros 
blatt expressed the opinion that 
peculiarly baritonal quality of the cant 
tenors is the result of carrying ch 
tones too high. This, he said, limits : 
effectiveness of the cantor’s upper vo 

“T am now studying with a New Y 
teacher to bring about a change in 
own upper tones,” he said. “Alre: 
this study is enabling me to sing op 
arias that formerly were too high 
me.” 

Again resorting to the piano, he sg: 
the concluding measures of the ‘‘Carm 
“Flower Song,” ascending to B I 
first as he would have sung the phi 
a year ago, in a broad, baritone qual 
and then as he would sing it in pu 
to-day, with a lighter, more inflec 
more lyrical tone, more tenor-like, : 
to the writer, certainly more appeal 

For be it known that although Ca: 
Rosenblatt found he could not ac 
Campanini’s offer to turn opera s 
he is hard at work mastering the favo 
tenor arias, for concert purposes. H 
quick to admit his love of them, and 
freely confesses that records by Ca) 
are playing a considerable part in bu 
ing up for him the cherished répert: ir 
that will make him even more than eve: 
unique among the master cantors of 
world. OscAR THOMPSON 





Oregon Teachers Meet in Portland 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 5.—The fou 
annual convention of the Oregon Stx: 
Music Teachers’ Association was | 
here recently. The convention was 
voted to the subject of public school 1 


sic and addresses on the subject were 


given by prominent men. Albert Spa! 
ing appeared here recently as_ sol 


with the Portland Symphony, winning 


much applause. E. A. B 











HOLD FIRST HEARINGS 
ON FLETCHER BILL 


Senate Committee of Educa- 
tion and Labor Hears Argu- 
ments for National School 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 24.—Not a 
little disappointment was expressed by 
members of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor on the small at- 
tendance at the hearings on the Fletcher 
bill for the establishment of a national 
conservatory of music, held on Thursday, 
Dec. 18. While it was admitted that 
lack of sufficient notification that such 
hearings were to be held, was primarily 
the cause of the non-attendance of many 
who are deeply interested in the pro- 


posed legislation, it is nevertheless feared 
by members of the committee having the 
bill in hand, that the seeming lack of 
enthusiasm on the part of musicians 
and others interested, may have a tend- 
ency to defer the placing of the legisla- 
tion on the statute books. 

Senator Duncan U. Fletcher of Florida, 
the author of the bill, informed the repre- 
sentative of MUSICAL AMERICA that he 
was hopeful that at regular hearings on 





the measure to be arranged later, a ¢ 
number of representatives of Ameri 


musical leaders would be present to give 


the committee the advantage of t! 


advice on the proposed legislation. That 


7 


these further hearings should be 


in view of the small attendance before 
the committee at Thursday’s session, is 


the wish of the chairman, Senator ke 
yon of Iowa, and the other membe: 
the committee. 

All of those who appeared to ure’ 
passage of the bill, and to advocat 
establishment of the conservatory ac 
ing to the Fletcher plan, were nat 
officers of the American Federatio: 
Musicians. But three of those in attend 
ance were heard, all of these pledginy th 
backing of organized musicians 
plan. 

Enough was developed at the hea 
however, to demonstrate that the 
mittee is most favorably impressed 
the desirability of the establishme: 
such institutions as the Fletche: 
makes provision for, and is only a: 
to have the subject fully discuss 
those who can be considered repr: 
tive American musical leaders. 

The date of the supplementary 
ings, when decided upon, will be 
ample publicity through MusIcAL 
IcA and other musical publicati 
well as in other ways, and the ! 
expressed at the committee roon 
the attendance at that time will be 
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